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dvertisers  Increasing  1934  Budgets; 
New  Confidence  Pervades  Business 

leports  From  Leading  Advertising  Agents  Reveal  Unusual  Optimism  Based 
on  Actual  Increases  In  Appropriations — Public  Showing  Desire  to  Spend 


NEW  note  of  confidence  is  no¬ 
ticeable  this  year-end  in  the  com- 
tits  by  advertising  agents  on  the 
siness  outlook  for  1934  which  Editor 
Publisher  presents  herewith. 

On  previous  occasions  in  the  last  few 
s,  when  the  heads  of  advertising 
cies  have  been  asked  by  this  paper 
give  their  views  on  the  situation, 
:  replies  have  usually  been  optimistic, 
t  guarded.  Not  infrequently  they 
ve  pictured  advertisers  as  keeping 
r  plans  flexible  and  their  organiza- 
s  alert,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
i  in  business  conditions  when  it 
uld  be  recognized. 

This  attitude  is  still  present  to  some 
t.  Two  leading  agency  chiefs  say 
feel  it  is  sound  procedure  at  pres- 
t  not  to  lay  plans  too  far  in  advance, 
ut  along  with  these  comments  come 
itright  statements  of  definite  appro- 
riations  already  made  on  scales  sub- 
tially  above  those  of  1933.  Not  a 
ew  express  the  conviction  that  the 
pswing  is  obvious,  and  that  conditions 
t  present  are  on  a  level  which  a  few 
tbs  ago  would  have  seemed  out  of 

Such  statements  as  these  are  found 
one  reads  through  the  agents’ 
alyses  of  the  1934  outlook : 

The  majority  of  our  clients  have  al- 
y  authorized  increased  advertising 
bedules  for  1934.” 

“If  the  experience  of  this  agency  is 
ly  guide,  advertising  volume  in  1934 
ill  show  a  worth-while  increase.” 
“Our  clients  without  exception  have 
meed  increases  in  their  budgets  for 
tising  and  promotional  sales  work 
1934." 

“Many  of  our  clients  are  increasing 
1934  appropriations;  to  date  no 
t  has  decreased  his  1934  appro- 
on  in  comparison  to  his  1933  ap- 
ropnation.” 

“Two-thirds  of  our  present  clients, 
senting  more  than  85  per  cent  of 
advertising  volume,  show  a  ma- 
increase  in  sales  for  the  last 
er  of  1933.  .  .  .  Our  com- 

ts  for  the  coming  year  are  more 
double  what  they  were  for  the 
pwiod  12  months  ago." 

The  inquiry  made  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
iSHER  asked  not  only  about  size  of 
Wroiwiations,  but  also  for  a  brief 
^ysis  of  the  factors  in  the  business 
itaation  which  should  determine  the 
^  of  advertising  and  sales  effort 
J  the  new  year.  Many  of  the  replies 
ited  definite  improvement  in  purchas- 
power  and  in  sales,  together  with 
wgnition  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
»t  they  could  not  allow  their  standing 
'  the  public  mind  to  suffer  obso- 
scence. 

One  conservatively  pointed  out  that 
oeased  selling  expenditures  would  be 
•dess  if  manufacturers  merely  con- 
®trated  on  getting  their  goods  on  the 
■ders’  shelves,  but  that  sound  mer- 
dndising  methods  to  help  the  dealers 
•we  goods  would  justify  a  manu- 
•durer  in  speeding  up  his  pace. 
“Remembering  early  1933,  I  am  not 
•tdBiptuous  enough  to  indulge  in 
*|hecies  about  1934  and  its  advertis- 
I  possibilities,”  said  John  Pierre 
dfce,  president  of  Roche,  Williams  & 


Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chicago.  “We  shall  “Our  general  business  was  improving 
all  know  more  about  that,  when  the  up  to  Dec.  5,  1933.  With  repeal,  a 
first  quarter  of  the  coming  year  is  whole  new  field  opened  itself  and  we 
over.  I  do_  feel,  however,  that  there  are  now  in  a  position  to  show  a  sub- 
is  abundant  justification  for  an  immedi-  stantial  increase  in  1934  as  against  1933. 
ate  increase  in  advertising  activity  in  “I  most  certainly  give  full  credit  to 
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many  lines.  More  people  certainly  are 
at  work  and  earning  than  at  this  time 
last  year.  There  is,  I  feel,  much  more 
reason  for  confidence. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  practi¬ 
cally  without  exception  the  advertisers 
we  serve  are  refraining  from  long-term 
sales  plans.  They  are  thus  sensibly 
keeping  themselves  in  shape  to  adjust 
quickly  to  changing  conditions.  If 
business  improves  considerably,  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  will  naturally  im¬ 
prove  accordingly, 

“At  present,  schedules  contracted  for 
through  our  organization  are  of  a 
money  volume  I  should  not  have  imag¬ 
ined  probable  a  few  months  ago.” 

Winthrop  Hoyt,  president  of  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company,  New  York,  had 
this  to  say: 

“Some  people  may  contend  that  gen¬ 
eral  business  is  not  improving,  but  I 
do  know  that  the  business  with  which 
I  have  contacts  is  improving.  I  would 
not  say  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
increased  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  in  1934,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  a 
man  believes  in  taking  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  when  he  sees  it,  that  1934 
is  such  an  opportunity. 

“Many  of  us  may  have  our  doubts 
about  the  various  experiments  that  are 
being  conducted  by  the  present  Admin¬ 
istration.  Many  of  us  may  wonder  just 
where  we  are  going,  but  heaven  knows 
in  contrast  to  one  and  two  years  ago, 
we  are  at  least  on  our  way. 

“Many  of  our  clients  are  increasing 
their  1934  appropriations ;  to  date  no 
client  has  decreased  his  1934  appropria¬ 
tion  in  comparison  to  his  1933  appro¬ 
priation. 
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President  Roosevelt  for  having  accom¬ 
plished  what  should  be  a  great  boon  to 
business,  namely  repeal  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Amendment.” 

George  Enzinger,  president  western 
division.  United  States  Advertising 
Corporation,  Chicago,  stated :  “Our 
clients,  without  exception,  have  an¬ 
nounced  increases  in  their  budgets  for 
advertising  and  promotional  sales  work 
in  1934.  It  is  our  belief  that  these 
increases  are  justified  by  the  present 
business  outlook  and  are  actually  neces¬ 
sary  from  a  competitive  standpoint. 

“There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  increased  advertising  and  sales  ac¬ 
tivity  in  1934  will  justify  itself  in  in¬ 
creased  pies  volume.  Today  we  find 
a  condition  of  an  advancing  market 
in  commodity  prices ;  a  gradually 
strengthening  securities  market,  and  a 
great  improvement  in  the  employment 
situation.  Besides  these  fundamental 
factors,  we  find  a  generally  restored 
confidence  in  the  banking  system  and  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the  morale  of 
business  generally.  The  very  fact  that 
business  improvement  has  proceeded  on 
a  slow,  gradual  basis  since  the  bottom 
was  reached  last  March  and  April,  is 
the  surest  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  recovery  that  we  are  experiencing. 

“We  believe  there  will  be  slight  set¬ 
backs  here  and  there,  but  that  on  the 
whole  1934  will  bring  a  steady  advance 
in  business  and  finance.  The  only 
thing  that  can  hold  back  the  advance 
now  is  a  timid  and  reactionary  attitude 
on  the  part  of  advertisers  and  business 
men  themselves.” 

The  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
•Agency,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  finds  that 


■‘business  is  better  with  us,”  according 
to  Chaples  H.  Eyles,  president. 

‘!The  year  1933  will  show  increased 
billings  over  1932,”  he  went  on,  “and 
the  outlook  for  the  new  year  is  some¬ 
what  encouraging. 

“There  seems  to  be  greater  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  spend 
money,  due  no  doubt  to  greater  solidity 
in  public  confidence. 

“Salesmanship — on  foot  and  in  print 
— especially  as  applied  to  newspapers — 
will  be  needed  and  used  to  a  greater 
extent  by  those  advertisers  who  have 
not  had  the  ‘jitters’  during  the  deprp- 
sion  and  who,  today,  recognize  definite 
opportunities  to  increase  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products.” 

Reporting  on  “the  outlook  as  viewed 
by  this  agency  in  New  England,” 
.\rthur  W.  Ingalls,  president  of  Ingalls- 
Advertising,  Boston,  said: 

“Reports  from  chief  retail  outlets — 
department  stores,  drug  stores,  grocCTy 
stores — indicate  increased  consumer  in¬ 
terest  in  branded  merchandise.  Dealers 
are  insistent  on  the  advertising  co¬ 
operation  essential  to  move  goods  from 
their  shelves.  In  fact,  they  feel  that 
in  such  advertising  they  have  insursmce 
for  the  future  to  protect  them  against 
top-heavy  inventories. 

“The  increased  buying  power  of  the 
general  public,  the  ‘step-up’  in  employ¬ 
ment  figures,  the  steady  growth  in  re¬ 
tail  sales,  are  important  factors  tending 
toward  the  immediate  extension  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Two-thirds  of  our  present  clients, 
representing  more  than  85  per  cent  of 
our  advertising  volume,  show  a  material 
increase  in  sales  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1933  over  the  last  quarter  of  1932. 
Surely  this  is  a  very  potent  factor  m 
a  more  optimistic  attitude  toward  larger 
appropriations  for  1934. 

“Many  advertisers  are  planning  to  in¬ 
crease  their  appropriations  next  year, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  our 
commitments  for  the  coming  year  are 
more  than  double  what  they  were  for 
the  same  period  12  months  ago.” 

From  Chicago,  Z.  L.  Potter,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  Erwin  Wasey  & 
Co.,  analyzed  the  situation  thus : 

“It  is  practically  impossible  to  answer 
offhand  the  four  questions  put  in  your 
letter  of  Dec.  14  because  more  than 
ever  the  problem  of  each  manufacturer 
is  an  individual  problem.  The  funda¬ 
mental  factors  confronting  many  com¬ 
panies  clearly  point  to  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  for  1934.  In  other  cases  such 
expenditures  would  not  be  justified. 

“Government  control  promises  to 
somewhat  standardize  prices,  providing 
a  differential  between  standanl  brand 
prices  and  off-brand  prices.  In  these 
cases  the  standard  brand  manufacturer 
must  maintain  his  advertising  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  greater  prices  and  position  in 
the  market.  It  also  appears  that  price 
competition  is  going  to  be,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  eliminated;  that  in  the 
future  competition  is  going  to  depend 
more  upon  quality  and  consumer 
standing. 

“Insofar  as  increased  expenditures 
for  selling  efforts  are  concerned,  I 
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think  they  will  l)e  justified  only  as 
manufacturers  develou  a  sounder 
method  for  selling,  ft  salesmen  are  to 
go  out  simply  to  keep  up  dealer  stocks, 
increased  expenditures  tor  selling  will 
not  be  justified.  If,  however,  they  go 
out  to  put  into  eftect  well-worked-out 
plans  for  getting  dealers  to  adopt  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  tliat  will  sell  more 
of  their  employer  s  goods,  they  can 
justify  results  and  increased  selling  in¬ 
vestments. 

"I  suspect  that  in  1934,  as  in  1933. 
sales  and  advertising  plans  will  not  be 
made  lor  the  entire  year  on  an  un¬ 
changeable  basis,  but  that  manutactur- 
ers  will  feel  their  way  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  planning  as  they  go  along.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  sound  proced¬ 
ure  under  present  circumstances.” 

A.  H.  Messing,  president  of  Peck 
Advertising  Agency,  .New  iork,  made 
this  statement : 

During  the  past  four  years  a  great 
many  big  national  advertisers  materially 
cut  down  their  appropriations  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  proiiiution.  1  be¬ 
lieve  American  business  has  at  last 
turned  the  corner  and  is  starting  up 
the  hill  at  a  slow  but  steady  gait.  So 
for  1934,  e.xtra  advertising  and  more 
sales  pressure  should  be  the  rule. 

“The  buying  power  of  tiie  American 
nation  in  1934  will,  in  my  judgment,  be 
greater  than  in  1933,  and  tlie  man  with 
toresight  is  going  to  rebuild  his  sales 
volume  ahead  of  his  competition. 

"The  owner  of  a  good  trademark 
cannot  afford  to  let  his  buying  public 
forget  his  trademark,  if  he  still  has 
to  cut  expenses,  he  should  do  so  in  his 
non-productive  departments,  and  not 
weaken  the  three  greatest  factors  oi 
his  business — merchandising,  advertising 
and  selling. 

"We  are  pleased  to  report  that  most 
of  the  Peck  Advertising  Agency’s 
clients  with  national  trademarks  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  appropriations  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  for  1934.” 

James  Albert  Wales,  president  of 
Wales  Advertising  Company,  New 
\ork,  was  one  who  saw  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  increased  buying  in¬ 
terest  as  important  1  actors.  He  said; 

"It  will  pay  advertisers  to  increase 
their  advertising  and  selling  efforts  in 
1934  because  increased  employment  and 
dividends  will  continue  to  improve  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

"People  are  again  satisfying  their  de¬ 
sires  for  goods  which  they  have  been 
denying  themselves.  Ihe  improvement 
in  automobile  sales  is  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  this. 

“Naturally  the  advertisers  who  go 
out  after  this  new  business,  or  'new  old 
business,’  will  get  the  cream  of  it.  Most 
successful  of  all  will  be  those  who  in¬ 
troduce  meritorious  new  products,  or 
improvements  in  old  ones. 

"The  majorfty  of  our  clients  have 
already  authorized  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  schedules  for  1934.” 

Maurice  H.  Needham,  president  of 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby.  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  said :  "Our  belief  is  that  each 
advertiser’s  problem  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  separately  and  decisions  based  on 
intensive  study  of  the  particular  fields 
involved.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  major 
clients  are  all  increasing  their  appro¬ 
priations  for  1934.  They  are  doing  a 
good  business  now  and  they  believe  that 
1934  is  going  to  offer  sales  opportuni¬ 
ties  warranting  increased  appropria¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
certain  clients  who  are  ‘watchfully 
waiting.’  The  time  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  for  them  to  go  ahead  with 
sales  programs  except  on  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  scale.  It  all  depends  u^n  the 
p^ticular  business  and  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  involved  in  its  operations.  In 
general,  we  have  confidence  in  1934. 
We  believe  it  is  going  to  show  definite 
improvements  over  1933.” 

Arno  B.  Reincke,  president  of 
Reincke,  Ellis,  Younggreen  &  Finn. 
Chicago,  said:  “Our  clients  are  plan¬ 
ning  increased  advertising  and  sales 
next  year.  The  reasons  and  justifica¬ 
tions  are  numerous  and  diversified,  but 
the  fundamental  causes  as  I  see  them 
are  two:  (1)  Our  clients  have  been 
selling  more  goods  at  better  prices  and 
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better  profits;  (2)  While  our  clients 
are  not  100  per  cent  in  agreement  with 
many  details  of  the  administration's  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Washington,  they  are  almost 
to  a  man  sold  on  tlie  general  plan  and 
disposed  to  ‘go  along.'  Ihe  net  result : 
increased  confidence — larger  advertising 
appropriations.  We  are  assured  by 
budgets  already  approved  that  1934  will 
be  a  good  year — it  may  be  a  great 
one.” 

Writing  from  Cincimiati,  Sells  Stites, 
president  of  Keelor  &  Stites  Company, 
was  brief  but  specific.  He  said: 

"It  seems  to  us,  here  at  the  popula¬ 
tion  center  of  these  L'nited  States,  that 
business  in  1934  will  be  at  least  10  per 
cent  better  than  in  1933.  And  may  the 
best  man  (and  the  best  agency)  win.” 

Said  Charles  .Austin  Bates,  president 
of  Charles  -\ustin  Bates,  Inc.,  New 
York : 

“Advertisers  can  justify  at  this  time 
a  more  aggressive  policy  for  1934,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  had  four  poor  years  and 
it  has  taken  past  depressions  about  that 
long  to  run  their  course. 

".A.lready  we  can  see  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  revival  of  trade  and  revival  of 
courage. 

"There  will  be  better  business  in  1934 
and  better  still  in  1935  and  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  as  in  tobacco,  wheat  and  corn, 
planting  must  precede  harvest. 

"In  the  past  we  have  let  nature  and 
economic  law  take  their  course — and 
we  liaxe  recovered. 

"This  time  we  have  planned  recov¬ 
ery,  working  on  a  broad  scale,  and 
while  all  of  us  may  not  like  all  of  the 
plans  100  per  cent,  there  is  widespread 
faith  that  at  least  some  of  them  will 
“work’ — ^and  the  wise  advertiser  will 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.” 

Present  conditions  pave  the  way  for 
restoration  of  buying  initiative,  and  that 
presents  the  next  challenge  to  business, 
according  to  H.  M.  Donovan,  president 
of  Donovan-.\rmstrong,  .\dvertising, 
Philadelphia.  He  said: 

“Any  manufacturer  who  makes  a 
study  of  homes  and  home  needs  will  not 
hesitate  at  increased  advertising  com¬ 
mitments  for  1934 :  the  reservation  here 
lieing  that  the  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  progress  and  can  offer  prod¬ 
ucts  to  displace  those  that  have  grown 
obsolete  in  the  home. 

"Purchasing  power  is  coming  back! 
That  means  the  ability  to  supply  the 
needs  of  home  and  person  .  .  .  the 
ability  once  more  to  make  those  pur¬ 
chases  of  modern  comforts  and  conve¬ 
niences  which  lean  years  denied. 

“For  many  years  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  people  had  less  of  every¬ 
thing  than  now.  Habit  is  strong.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  if  and  when  absent  from  the 
public  prints,  will  be  chargeable  with 
the  fault  of  letting  people  fall  into  the 
rut  of  doing  without  things.  Also,  the 
force  of  example  is  strong!  When  ad¬ 
vertising  accomplishes  its  purpose  of 
placing  a  new  radio,  new  range  or  fur¬ 
nace,  new  refrigerator,  or  other  mod¬ 
ern  appointment,  in  one  home,  the  next 
home  is  likely  to  follow  suit. 

“On  every  hand  we  see  restoration 
of  purchasing  power  and  the  growth 
of  confidence.  The  next  step— and  it 
is  the  step  that  businesses  individually 
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must  undertake — is  the  creation  and 
stimulation  of  buying  initiative. 

“For  that  job  there  is  no  substitute 
for  advertising.  Advertising  in  volume 
for  1934  is  the  essential  need  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Confining  himself  to  contracts  al¬ 
ready  signed,  Lawrence  Valenstein, 
president  of  the  Grey  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  New  York,  reported  that  old 
clients  will  invest  “considerably  more” 
in  advertising  in  1934  than  in  1933.  In 
addition,  three  new  accounts  will  begin 
early  in  the  new  year,  increasing  the 
agency's  billings  still  more. 

“I  find  among  our  clients.”  he  stated, 
“a  distinctly  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  business  prospects  in  general 
and  toward  advertising  specifically. 
Tliere  is  a  definite  attitude  among  our 
clients  which  shapes  up  in  this  way : 

“The  year  1933  showed  an  improve¬ 
ment  both  in  volume  and  in  net  eani- 
ings  as  compared  with  1932.  This  basic 
fact,  in  combination  with  broader  eco¬ 
nomic  trends,  is  convincing  evidence 
that  the  business  tide  has  turned  and 
turned  decisively.  During  the  first 
three  years  of  the  depression  advertis¬ 
ing  was  more  and  more  neglected.  Now 
that  business  is  again  picking  up,  it  is 
essential  that  the  terrific  obsolescence 
in  former  advertising  investments  be 
stopped  and  that  good  will  and  brand 
prestige  again  be  developed.  The  money 
has  again  become  available,  the  cour¬ 
age  is  again  here,  and  with  NRA  tend¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  remove  the  cut¬ 
throat  competition  that  made  advertis¬ 
ing  so  difficult,  every  sound  element  of 
business  logic  points  to  a  concrete  need 
for  advertising. 

“That,  very  quickly,  summarizes  both 
the  attitude  and  policy  of  our  clients 
for  the  new  year.  I  don’t  mean  to 
paint  too  rosy  a  picture.  But  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you,  not  as  a  pre¬ 
diction,  but  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact, 
that  if  the  experience  of  this  agency  is 
any  guide,  advertising  volume  in  1934 
will  show  a  worth-while  increase,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  quality  of 
the  advertising  will  show  a  comparable 
improvement." 
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LYLE  WILSON  HEAD( 
U.  P.  IN  WASHINGTON 


heaJ 


Appointed  Chief  of  Bureau  Succeed 
ing  Raymond  Clapper  Who  Joint 
Washington  Post — Joined 
Service  In  1922 


United  Press  general  headquarto 
in  New  York  on  Tuesday  announce, 
the  appointment  of  Lyle  C.  Wilson 


Raymond  Clappk*  Lyle  C.  Wilsoi  f 

chief  of  the  United  Press  Washingtoi 
bureau.  Wilson,  who  has  been  he^. 
of  the  United  Press  staff  covering  tk 
House  and  Senate,  succeeds  Raymok 
Clapper,  who  has  resigned  to  join  tk 
W ashinyton  Fast,  lie  will  write  a 
daily  article  which  will  be  syndicated. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  a  member  d 
the  United  Press  Washington  su! 
since  1927  and  has  been  with  the  United 
Press  since  1922,  working  both  in  tla  “ju 
country  and  abroad.  ucting' 

Mr.  Clapper  has  been  Washingiu  -fomisi 
manager  for  five  years.  Previous  t  jjjjj  fj 
that  he  was  night  manager  and  a  sUl  -gfctty 
correspondent.  He  joined  the  Washinj- 
ton  bureau  in  1917,  working  throup 
the  war  days  as  a  member  of  the  capitu 
staff.  His  frequent  interpretive  article  jjfinitc 
out  of  Washington  have  been  a  pupuiz  mblicil 
feature  of  the  United  Press  report. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  native  of  Tupelo,  ^ 
Kan.,  where  he  lived  until  1910,  aai 
then  removed  to  Oklahoma  City.  Ht 
was  educated  at  the  Missouri  Miliun 
Academy,  Mexico,  Mo.,  the  Universiti  . 
of  Missouri,  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa  and  the  University  of  London 
During  the  war  he  was  a  second  lieuten  , 
ant  of  infantry.  After  the  war  ht 


served  for  a  year  in  the  office  of  tht 


United  States  Wheat  Director  in  Wash 
ington  and  then  joined  the  staff  of  tb 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman.  1: 

1922  he  went  to  Europe,  and  after  fivt 
months’  travel  through  various  coaa 
tries  joined  the  staff  of  the  United 
Press  in  London  in  October  of  tha: 
year.  In  1924  he  was  transferred  tt 
New  York  as  night  cable  editor,  ^  • 
later  became  day  cable  editor.  He  alsc 
served  in  other  bureaus,  including  Chi  ,  * 

cago  and  Boston. 

In  1927  Wilson  went  to  Washington, 
first  being  attached  to  the  foreign  de- 
partment  and  after  a  year  transferred 
to  the  domestic  service,  covering  the 
State  Department.  In  1930  he  was  as-  j* 
signed  to  the  capitol  staff,  covering  the 
Senate,  an  assignment  which  Wilses 
says  he  considers  “the  best  assignmea 
any  American  reporter  can  have  an?- 
where  in  the  world”  * 

In  between  the  reporting  of  “spot  ' 
news”  he  found  time  to  write  the  b^-  ™  ® 
ground  and  the  explanatory  stories  in  a  * 
clear  and  understandable  manner,  f^^  ^ 
quently  spiced  with  a  sly  humor. 


NEWS  WRITERS  ORGANIZE 

John  J.  Givney  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Times  was  elected  president  of  the 
Troy  Newswriters  Association  at  a  re 
cent  organization  meeting.  The  as^ 
ciation  takes  in  Troy,  Cohoes  anl 
Watervliet,  including  corresponded 
for  Albany  newspapers.  Julius  Hello 
of  the  Albany  Evening  News  and 
Knickerbocker  Press  was  chosen  tre^ 
urer  and  William  J.  Monahan  of  the 
Troy  Record  secretary. 

BALTIMORE  PAY  INCREASE 

The  Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening  S» 
on  Christmas  announced  to  editorw 
and  business  staffs  that  five  per  cot 
of  a  10  per  cent  pay  cut  made  !*< 
April  was  being  restored  at  once. 
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INSULL  PROPAGANDA  OPERATIONS  TOLD 

jHSame  Old  Methods  Exposed  by  U.  S.  Several  Years  Ago  Employed  on  Large  Scale — Editors 
I  Entertained — Advertising  Placed  Judiciously — ^Tempo  Heightened  Before  Empire’s  Collapse 


hj^ASHINGTOX, 
lartrri  ^  familiar  story 


son  y 


Dec.  26 — The 

of  attempts  by 
•uncJelectric  power  companies  to  influence 
^public  opinion  in  their  favor  has  again 
brought  to  light  by  the  Federal 
de  Commission  in  hearings  just 
luded,  on  the  propaganda  phases  of 
itions  by  the  once  great  Insull  em- 
covering  half  the  continent  and 


Evidence  presented  to  the  commis- 
by  its  investigators  shows  con- 
ively  that  the  Insull  interests,  at 
t,  learned  nothing  from  the  propa- 
exposures  of  several  years  ago 
ich  rocked  the  country.  The  same 
s— subtle  to  the  utility  moguls, 
e  to  any  newspaperman — were  used 
the  Insulls  as  they  were  used  by 
other  utilities  before  them  and  laid  bare 
by  the  commission. 

Banqueting  of  editors,  liberal  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  for  country  week- 
Kes,  particularly  in  sections  contemplat¬ 
ing  municipally-owned  power  plants  or 
where  the  “trust”  wanted  to  buy  a 
municipal  plant,  sending  out  of  “news” 
to  thousands  of  papers,  the  “news” 
3  carefully  written  to  point  out  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  power  companies,  re¬ 
ports  by  high-powered  publicity  men 
of  “success”  they  had  had  in  “con¬ 
tacting”  editors  and,  to  top  the  list,  the 
promise  of  one  press  agent  to  a  util¬ 
ities  friend  that  he  could  get  him  a 
"pretty  good  play”  in  the  New  York 
Times  if  he  would  only  send  hint  some 
"news”  of  his  company’s  operations. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  little 
definite  evidence  from  the  reports  of 
publicity  agents  that  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  their  work,  though  they 
leave  a  very  strong  inference  for  their 
bosses  that  success  crowned  their  ef¬ 
forts. 

In  only  one  spot  is  the  direct  state¬ 
ment  made  that  a  newspaper  editor 
definitely  agreed  to  go  along  for  a  con¬ 
sideration.  This  evoked  a  remark  from 
the  commission’s  investigator  that  ap¬ 
parently  that  was  an  instance  where 
the  newspaper  rather  titan  the  utility 
was  dictating  terms. 

In  shining  contrast  to  this  recorded 
episode  was  a  chagrined  report  from 
a  utility  lobbyist  in  Florida  to  his  New 
York  losses  that  a  scheme  about  to  be 
perpetrated  on  the  citizens  of  Florida 
by  the  Insull  interests  of  that  state 
bad  been  neatly  scotched  by  what  the 
lobbyist  characterized  as  “vicious”  edi¬ 
torials  written  for  the  Jacksonville 
Journal  by  John  Temple  Graves,  then 
editor.  Mr.  Graves  heard  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  scheme  at  the  last  minute 
after  the  utilities  thought  they  had  the 
legislature  “sewed  up.”  He  “busted” 
it  wide  open  by  page  one  editorials  that 
rooted  the  legislators  from  the  utilities 
fold  within  24  hours. 

The  promise  to  obtain  free  space  in 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  Times 
was  made  to  A.  T.  Littlefield,  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  Central  Maine  Power  Company, 
in  a  letter  written  Dec.  29,  1931,  by 
W.  I.  Nichols,  New  York,  advertising 
and  publicity  manager  for  National 
Elatric  Power  Company,  subsidiary  of 
Middle  West  Utilities  Company,  the 
parent  Insull  group,  and  operators  of 
Insull  companies  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board. 

“These  are  slack  times  for  public 
ntility  news,”  Mr.  Nichols  wrote  hi» 
collrague.  “and  Kenneth  Austin,  the 
public  utility  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times  seems  to  have  develoned 
tremendous  interest  in  the  Central 
Maine  Power  Company. 

“Several  times  recently  he  has  called 
'ne  up  with  the  request  for  news,  and 
I  have  given  him  whatever  I  could. 

“.Attached  are  clippings  of  two 
Tories  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Sunday  Times — both  on  the  front  page 
of  the  business  section.  They  arc  writ- 
kn  in  his  own  casual  style,  and  some 
of  the  inaccuracies  will  make  you  shud- 
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By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


der.  However,  I  knew  that  you  would 
want  to  see  these  stories,  and  I  also 
thought  that  you  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  Times  is  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  to  news  from  Maine. 

“So  whenever  you  have  any  items 
which  you  think  might  be  of  interest 
send  them  along,  and  I  think  I  can 
promise  you  a  pretty  good  play.” 

The  letter  was  introduced  into  the 
commission’s  record  by  Ambrose  M. 
McDermott,  an  investigator  attached  to 
the  commission’s  legal  department. 

.Another  letter  placed  in  the  record 
l>y  Mr.  McDermott  was  from  Mr. 
Nichols  to  Kenneth  Austin  telling  of 
the  interest  taken  by  “Mr,  Reid”  in 
stories  written  by  Mr.  Austin  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  “Mr.  Reid”  was  going  to  use 
some  of  the  material  from  one  story 
in  a  speech  he  would  make  later.  “Mr. 
Reid”  is  Har^  Reid,  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Power  Company  and 
National  Public  Service  Company,  In¬ 
sull  subsidiaries. 

Efforts  of  the  alert  Mr.  Nichols  to 
furnish  “news”  to  country  papers  also 
were  shown  -by  Mr.  McDermott  who 
introduced  a  letter  written  to  Ivan 
Page,  of  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
by  Mr.  Nichols  (“Dear  Ivan”)  “en¬ 
closing  a  copy  of  the  talk  Mr.  Reid  is 
to  give  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  brief  abstract  and  a  photo¬ 
graph.” 

“If  you  think  that  it  could  be  used 
through  any  of  the  regular  Newspaper 
Union  channels,  I  shall,  of  course,  be 
very  much  gratified,”  Mr.  Nichols  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  McDermott  introduced  a  fren¬ 
zied  circular  letter  sent  out  by  Martin 
J.  Insull,  brother  of  Samuel,  to  utility 
executives  throughout  the  country  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  disseminate  reprints  from 
a  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  article.  This 
was  in  March,  1931,  when  “our  indus¬ 
try  is  under  attack” — a  futile  effort  to 
stave  off  the  collapse. 

This  letter  was  marked  “Publicity — 
Very  Important.”  It  was  dated  March 
9,  1931,  and  referred  to  “the  article  in 
Sunday’s  Chicago  Tribune  entitled 
‘Power  Officer  Denies  Norris  ‘Trust’ 
Charge.’”  In  urging  his  executives  to 
distribute  the  reprints  with  all  possible 
haste  and  thoroughness,  Mr.  Insull  sug¬ 


gested  “there  should  be  at  least  2,000,000 
copies  made  in  the  first  order.” 

"The  article  is  the  first  answer  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  .Association, 
representing  the  electric  light  and  power 
industry  as  a  whole,  to  the  charges  made 
against  it  by  the  so-called  ‘Progres¬ 
sives’,”  wrote  Mr.  Insull.  “Distribution 
is  to  be  made  by  all  Middle  West  sub¬ 
sidiaries  whether  engaged  in  the  electric 
light  and  power  business  or  not.” 

His  letter  concluded  with  a  paragraph 
imploring  speed  and  “your  very  per¬ 
sonal  attention”  in  distributing  the  re¬ 
prints. 

The  glee  of  the  power  executives  in 
“contacting”  a  newspaper  editor  whom 
they  thought  “right”  was  shown  in  a 
per.sonal  letter  written  Aug.  10,  1928,  by 
W.D.  .Alexander,  district  manager.  Cen¬ 
tral  Power  and  Light  Company,  Laredo, 
Tex.,  to  E.  B.  Neiswanger,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  at  San  Antonio. 

“Mr.  Smedley,  of  the  Laredo  Times, 
has  just  informed  me  confidentially  that 
the  ownership  of  the  Times  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Marsh  &  Fentress, 
and  that  Mr.  Smedley  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  newspaper  and  that  he 
understands  Mr.  Allen  will  be  occupied 
in  going  about  the  country  trying  to 
buy  up  other  newspapers  for  this  con¬ 
cern,”  Mr.  Ale.xander  said. 

“Mr.  Smedley  was  delightfully  frank 
and  stated  that  we  would  get  along  very 
nicely  with  the  new  ownership  as  long 
as  we  gave  them  the  proper  support; 
and  that  they  don’t  pretend  to  be  worry¬ 
ing  about  Laredo’s  public  utilities  or 
the  rates  charged  unless  we  fail  to  do 
what  they  consider  the  proper  amount 
of  business  with  them,  in  which  case 
they  would  probably  pursue  the  same 
tactics  that  they  are  using  in  the  Austin 
Statesman  against  the  T.  P.  &  L.  Com¬ 
pany  (Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.). 

“Mr.  Smedley  is  a  man  with  whom 
we  can  argue  a  difference  of  opinion 
without  having  fireworks,  and  I  will 
feel  much  relieved  when  he  assumes  full 
charge.” 

“That  seems  to  be  one  instance  where 
the  paper  seems  to  be  attempting  to 
dictate,  rather  than  the  utility,”  Mr. 
McDermott  remarked  as  he  presented 
the  Alexander  letter. 


STOWE  WRITES  BOOK  ON  NAZIS 


Photo  shows  Leland  Stowe,  Paris  eorrespondent.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
whose  book  entitled  “Nazi  Germany  Means  War’’  is  Treating  a  stir  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Stowe,  a  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  has  caused  a  sensa¬ 
tion  by  his  revelations  of  what  he  purports  to  be  present  conditions  in  Germany. 
The  author  deals  particularly  with  the  military  education  of  the  German  youth. 

Mr.  Stowe  arrived  in  New  York  Dec.  23  for  a  two-month  visit. 


The  story  of  how  John  Temple  Graves 
smashed  his  pet  bill  was  told  in  a  letter 
written  May  6,  1927,  by  Peter  O. 
Knight,  representing  the  Insull  interests 
in  Florida,  to  Stone  &  Webster,  New 
York  utility  operators.  The  letter  was 
long  and  devoted  chiefly  to  the  difficult 
work  Mr.  Knight  was  performing  and  to 
a  statement  of  his  determination  to 
continue  to  work  for  passage  of  the 
bill,  despite  its  original  defeat  by  the 
militant  editor. 

Mr.  Knight’s  bill  proposed  to  repeal 
a  Florida  statute  which  prohibits  grant¬ 
ing  of  franchises  to  utility  companies 
for  longer  than  30  years.  He  remarked, 
incidentally,  in  his  letter,  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  utilities  should  not  have 
perpetual  franchises  so  long  as  they 
behaved  themselves. 

After  telling  of  conferences  with 
state  legislators  and  an  agreement  to 
jam  the  bill  through,  after  lining  up 
the  statesmen,  Mr.  Knight  assured  Stone 
&  Webster  that  he  had  everything  his 
way  “until  the  Jacksonville  Journal 
came  out  with  a  scare  head  editorial 
entitled  ‘.A  Monstrous  Proposal,’  which 
was  deliberately  placed  on  the  first 
page  and  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
legislature.” 

“.Also  in  the  column  written  by  John 
Temple  Graves;  the  editor,  were  four 
or  five  vicious  jabs  against  the  bill,”  Mr. 
Knight  lamented.  “On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  just  before  the  hearing  Wore  the 
committee,  another  vicious  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal.  This  so  stam¬ 
peded  the  House  Duval  (county)  dele¬ 
gation,  especially  Mr.  Valz,  that  at  the 
hearing  he  came  out  openly  against  the 
bill.” 

In  another  part  of  the  letter  Mr. 
Knight  had  explained  that  “Mr.  Valz” 
and  others  had  promised  him  their  sup¬ 
port. 

So  effective  were  Editor  Graves’ 
“vicious”  editorials  that  the  bill  was  de¬ 
feated  without  difficulty. 

Investigator  McDermott  presented  ex¬ 
tracts  from  an  address  made  by  J.  P. 
Arnold,  director  of  public  relations  of 
the  Public  Service  (Company  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  to  utility  executives  urging  them 
to  “see”  their  local  newspaper  editors 
“on  company  business.” 

“-Ask  yourselves  these  questions,”  said 
Mr.  Arnold.  “How  does  your  news¬ 
paper  editor  or  editors  stand  editorially 
on  the  question  of  municipal  ownership? 
Have  your  contacts  with  each  of  them 
been  of  a  nature  that  should  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  renewal  of  franchises  in  his 
comrtiunity  come  up,  that  he  would  be 
editorially  for  you?  Or  do  you  just 
have  a  fishing  and  hunting  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  have  failed  to  see  him 
on  your  company  and  its  business  poli¬ 
cies  ?” 

An  account  of  a  banquet  held  Nov. 
25,  1927,  at  San  Benito,  Tex.,  by  the 
Central  Power  and  Light  Company  for 
members  of  the  Texas  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  given  in  another  communi¬ 
cation  prepared  for  edification  of  utility 
executives,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dermott. 

This  account  declared  that  E.  B.  Neis¬ 
wanger,  president  of  the  utility,  made  a 
talk  “along  the  lines  of  cooperation  and 
friendship  between  the  editors  and  the 
company.”  It  was  recorded  that  George 
H.  Boynton,  of  Sherman,  president  of 
Texas  Editorial  Association,  responded 
with  a  “splendid  talk,  expressing  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  editors  toward  the 
Central  Power  &  Light  Co." 

At  the  end  of  the  festivities,  it  was 
recorded,  Mr.  Neiswanger  and  Frank 
C.  Ludden,  who  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  prepared  the  account  of  the  ban¬ 
quet,  were  made  honorary  members  of 
the  editorial  association. 

-Another  case  of  entertainment  of 
editors  was  recorded  by  Ray  Baum¬ 
gardner,  of  Central  and  Southwest 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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GUILD  PROGRESS  SLOWED  BY  SMALL 
STAFF  AND  CRAMPED  QUARTERS 

Volume  of  Correspondwice  From  Other  Cities  Swamps  New 
York  Facilities— Dues  Commg  in  Slowly  to  National 
Group — Roosevelt  Praised  in  Resolution 


National  organization  and  the 
enrollment  of  prospective  CWA 
employes  has  tied  up  the  office  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  and 
lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  from  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  impetus  given  to  the 
guild  movement  by  the  convention  of 
Dec.  15  at  Washington,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told  by  Guild  officials  this 
week. 

The  two  small  office  rooms  of  the 
guild  at  55  West  Forty-second  street 
have  had  to  accommodate  two  full-time 
employes  of  the  guild,  two  interviewers 
assigned  to  the  office  by  the  Emergency 
Reemployment  Service,  and  part-time 
help. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide 
the  activities  of  the  New  York  Guild 
and  the  national  body.  One  of  the 
stenographer-secretaries  has  been  as- 
si^ed  exclusively  to  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  heavy  correspondence  from 
guilds  and  organizing  committees  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  other 
has  been  charged  with  carrying  on  the 
New  York  City  work. 

Information  that  was  to  have  been 
sent  out  to  the  various  cities  whose  re¬ 
porters  participated  in  the  Washington 
meeting  has  been  delayed  through  in¬ 
ability  ©f  the  office  staff  to  mimeograph 
it  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  requests  for  copies  of 
the  national  constitution,  and  for  back 
copies  of  the  Guild  Reporter. 

Another  issue  of  the  latter  is  under 
way.  It  will  probably  recount  the 
Washington  proceedings  at  some  length, 
and  attempt  to  formulate  a  program 
for  the  next  few  months. 

The  national  organization  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  take  over  a  little  more  than 
half  the  office  rent  beginning  from 
Dec.  16,  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  one 
of  the  office  girls.  It  will  also  pay  for 
the  second  edition  of  the  Guild  Reporter 
and  for  future  editions — provided  that 
the  $1  per  capita  contributions  called 
for  under  the  national  constitution 
come  in. 

The  first  city  to  send  in  a  payment  on 
this  national  contribution  was  Rich¬ 
mond.  A  cashier’s  check  for  $50  was 
received  from  there  Tuesday,  Dec.  26. 
Newark  had  collected  more  than  $150 
by  the  same  date.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Philadelphia  voted  to  delay  the  contri¬ 
bution  until  some  time  in  January. 
Funds  definitely  expected  by  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  within  the  next  week 
or  two  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
demands,  it  was  said. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
probably  will  make  no  attempt  to  col¬ 
lect  its  national  assessment  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  already  contributed 
more  than  its  share  to  the  national  or¬ 
ganization.  The  New  York  Guild, 
however,  will  contribute  $1  per  capita 
later  on  out  of  its  regular  dues,  which 
arc  twice  as  high  as  those  of  any  other 
guild.  Dues  collecting  in  New  York  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  it  was  learned, 
but  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Guild 
ascribe  this  to  unsatisfactory  machinery 
for  collection,  there  having  been  no  bills 
sent  out  and  no  arrangements  in  most 
instances  whereby  office  controllers 
could  make  contact  with  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  chapters.  The  New  York 
Times  chapter  turned  in  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  total  dues  collected  in  New 
York  for  December. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
is  holding  a  meeting  Saturday  night. 
Jan.  6.  The  place  had  not  been  deter¬ 
mined  as  this  was  written. 

Hcywood  Broun,  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
departed  on  a  West  Indies  cruise  Dec. 
22,  and  is  sch«luled  to  return  Jan  2. 
Brfore  leaving  he  asked  John  Eddy,  the 
national  secretary,  to  act  as  his  proxy 
during  his  absence. 


The  following  resolution,  authorized 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  .\merican  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  after  the  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Dec.  15,  was  forwarded  to 
President  Roosevelt  by  John  Eddy,  na¬ 
tional  secretary  of  the  guild: 

“Whereas,  The  men  and  women  en¬ 
gaged  in  gathering  and  writing  the 
news  in  this  country  have  for  many 
years  been  subject  on  the  average  to 
lower  standards  of  living  than  mechan¬ 
ical  workers  in  the  newspaper  industry ; 
and 

“Whereas,  They  and  their  famili^ 
enjoy  no  such  security  in  their  liveli- 
hcKxls  as  is  granted  to  journalists  in 
other  countries:  and 

“Whereas,  These  conditions  might 
have  continued  indefinitely  had  it  not 
been  for  a  President  who  has  attempted 
to  give  as  much  consideration  to  wage- 
earners  as  to  employers;  and 

“Whoieas,  The  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and  the  President’s  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it  have  encouraged 
newspaper  men  and  women  to  seek 
rights  and  privileges  as  do  other  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens;  and 

“Whereas,  The  same  agencies  have 
raised  hope  within  the  group  that  com¬ 
prises  the  vast  majority  of  American 
citizens,  namely,  those  whose  liveli¬ 
hoods  are  a  direct  product  of  their 
labor; 

“Be  It  Hereby  Resolved,  That 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  convey  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  its  confidence  in  his 
leadership  of  the  nation  and  its  hope 
that  the  newspapermen  and  women  of 
the  Unit^  States  may,  through  their 
organizatien,  be  of  greater  service  to 
him  and  to  the  country  than  in  the 
past."  _ 

LIQUOR  LAWS  ATTACKED 

Chicago  Dailies  Demand  Stricter  Laws 
After  Shooting 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  Dec.  26 — The  shooting  of  a 
former  bodyguard  of  the  late  Mayor 
Cermak  and  a  deputy  sheriff  in  an 
early  morning  brawl  last  week  in  front 
of  the  tavern  of  Alderman  Mathias 
(Paddy)  Bauler,  political  power  of  the 
43d  ward,  who  has  since  been  charged 
with  intent  to  kill,  has  resulted  in  a 
united  editorial  attack  by  all  local 
newspapers  on  city  hall  officials,  de¬ 
manding  better  home  rule  and  liquor 
sales  and  immediate  divorce  of  politics 
from  the  retail  liquor  business. 

The  newspapers  here  are  insistent  in 
their  stand  that  “the  saloon  must  not 
come  back.”  Although  all  of  the 
papers  had  previously  warned  the  city 
and  state  governments  that  they  must 
be  quick  to  act  in  passing  effective 
liquor  control  legislation,  the  shooting 
of  the  two  men  in  what  is  generally 
regarded  a  typical  brawl  of  the  old 
saloon  days,  has  spurred  the  papers  to 
renewed  vigor  in  their  editorial  com¬ 
ment. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times,  the  day 
following  the  shooting,  published  a 
front  i»ge  editorial,  advocating  no 
saloon  licenses  to  public  officials. 

ALLEN  TO  ADDRESS  VIRaNIANS 

John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  News,  will  conduct  a  newspaper 
clinic  at  the  convention  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association  to  be  held  in  Rich¬ 
mond  January  30,  at  which  time  C.  C. 
Rhame  certificates  will  be  awarded  the 
daily  newspapers  of  Virginia  which  re¬ 
ceive  the  highest  ratings  in  contests  in 
better  newspaper  making  sponsored  by 
the  association.  The  newspapers  entered 
in  the  contests  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
three  out-of-state  judges,  whose  names 
and  decisions  will  be  announced  at  the 
Richmond  meeting.  Mr.  Allen  will  give 
an  illustrated  talk  on  newspaper  make¬ 
up  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pa..  Feb.  15. 


EDITS  MOSCOW  PAPER 


Anna  Louise  Strong,  former  American 
newspaper  woman,  author  and  child 
welfare  worker,  photographed  recently 
in  San  Francisco  as  she  arrived  to 
spend  the  holidays  there  and  begin  a 
three-month  lecture  tour.  She  is  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  founder,  of  Moscow 
Daily  News,  only  English-language 
newspaper  in  Russia.  Miss  Strong  has 
spent  12  years  in  Russia  and  is  the  wife 
of  Joel  Shuhin,  editor  of  a  Soviet 
weekly. 


WORLD  TRADE  SURVEY 
STARTED  BY  DAILY 


Chicago  Tribune  Asks  Foreign  Staff 
to  Report  Prospects  for  U.  S. 
Increasing  Its  Export 
Business 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  26 — The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  yesterday  instructed  its  foreign 
correspondents  to  make  a  world-wide 
survey  on  the  prospects  ot  the  United 
States  regaining  or  developing  its  ex¬ 
port  trade.  In  a  Christmas  greeting, 
the  1  rioune  instructed  its  men  to  begin 
immediately  seeking  the  answers  to  the 
following  questions; 

(1)  What  does  the  country  where 
you  are  stationed  imixirt  from  other 
countries  that  the  United  States  could 
supply  to  it?  (2)  W’hat  reciprocal 
tariffs  could  America  make  with  that 
country  to  increase  trade?  (3)  W'^hat 
iiKreased  shipping  and  banking  facilities 
are  necessary  to  help  the  United  States 
increase  its  export  trade? 

In  a  message  to  the  foreign  staff, 
the  Tribune  outlined  its  assignment  and 
concluded  with  the  statement: 

"This  is  the  finest  Christmas  present 
you  have  ever  received,  a  "-"at  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  your  country.” 

Under  instructions  cabled  to  the  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Europe: 

John  Steele,  London  bureau,  will  be 
in  charge  of  investigations  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Northern 
Ireland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe¬ 
den. 

Sigrid^  Schultz,  Berlin  bureau — Ger- 
many,  Netherlands,  Czechoslovakia. 

Edmond  Taylor,  Paris  bureau — 
France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

Donald  Day,  Baltic  bureau — Poland, 
l-atvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Finland. 

Jay  Allen,  Madrid  bureau — Spain 
and  Portugal. 

David  Darrah,  Rome  bureau — Italy, 
Austria.  Hungary,  and  Jugo-Slavia. 

Eugene  Speck,  Balkan  bureau — 
Greece.  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania. 

Similar  instructions  were  sent  to  Tri¬ 
bune  correspondents  in  South  .America, 
China.  Japan,  .Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  a  number  of  other  nations. 

Staff  correspondents  will  be  sent  to 
Mexico,  where  the  correspondent’s  post 
is  vacant  at  present,  to  the  Antilles,  and 
to  other  points  which  are  not  covered 
by  regular  correspondents. 


47  CITIES  COVERED  ol 
NEW  4-A  STUDY 


Section  C  of  “Market  and  NewBpaptJ 
Statiatics"  Continues  Analysis 
of  Rates  and  of  “Induced” 
Circulations 


B1 


oa 


The  third  of  four  sections  of  iVfar^ 
ket  and  Neivspaper  Statistics.  Fo/ttiJ 
II,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  thj 
Committee  on  Newspapers  of 
.American  Association  of  AdvertisiJ 
.Agencies,  has  just  been  published,  ^ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  Free 
eric  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  c: 
the  association. 

Section  C  deals  with  the  forty-seve 
cities  of  100.000  population  or  over  u 
their  city  zones,  for  which  A.  B.  C 
newspaper  audit  reports  were  issues 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1933.  I; 
includes  figures  on  population,  numbe 
of  families,  English-reading  i)ersoc 
and  income-tax  returns,  newspaper  cir-1 
rulations,  local  rates,  national  rate, 
linage,  differentials  between  local  ani 
national  rates,  and  estimates  of  circt 
lation  obtained  through  use  of  indua- 
ments. 

The  studies  are  intended  to  makt 
ii'.ore  readily  accessible  and  usable  cer¬ 
tain  selected  data  to  aid  media  buyen 
in  determining  the  following: 

(1)  The  size  and  character  of  mar¬ 
kets  as  indicated  by  population,  fan- 
ilies,  percent  English-reading  and  in¬ 
come-tax  returns. 

(2)  The  cost  of  reaching  these  mar¬ 
kets  with  newspapers,  including  com¬ 
parison  between  markets. 

(3  The  differential  between  local  anc 
national  rates. 

(4)  The  amount  of  circulation  ob 
tained  through  inducements. 

The  cities  covered  in  Section  C  are 
Akron,  Birmingham,  Boston.  Chicago 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dal 
las,  Dayton,  Detroit,  El  Paso,  Evans 
ville.  Grand  Rapids,  Hollywood,  Hous 
ton,  Jacksonville,  Johnstown,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Knox 
ville.  Little  Rock,  Los  Angeles,  Mem 
phis,  Miami,  Milwaukee,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  New  York-Bronx,  New  York- 
Brooklyn,  Oakland,  Omaha,  Pasadena 
Pawtucket,  Pittsburgh.  Portland,  Ore., 
Providence,  Reading,  Rochester,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Tampa 
Trenton,  Union  City,  Wichita,  Yonkers, 
Youngstown. 

Copies  of  Sections  A  or  B  are  avail 
able  at  $2.50  each,  and  copies  of  Sec 
tion  C  at  $5. 


MONTHLY  DISCONTINUED 

E.  IV.  Howe’s  Monthly,  a  publication 
founded  by  the  Atchison,  Kan.,  “Sage 
of  Potato  Hill”  22  years  ago,  has  dis 
continued  publication,  the  Atchison 
Globe  announced  Dec.  26.  The  maga¬ 
zine  was  established  by  Mr.  Howe  in 
1911  after  he  had  relinquished  the 
editorship  of  the  Atchison  Globe  to  Ws 
son,  Eugene  Howe.  Dedicated  to  “in¬ 
dignation  and  information,”  as  its  ban¬ 
ner  line  announced.  The  monthly  wem 
to  virtually  every  editor  of  note  in 
.America  and  foreign  lands,  as  well  u 
business  men,  bankers  and  leaders  in 
public  affairs.  Its  pithy  paragraphs 
have  been  syndicated  for  many  years 
Whether  syndication  will  be  continued 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  Mr 
Howe  lives  in  Miami,  Fla.,  during  the 
winter  months. 


OKLAHOMA  GROUPS  ELECT 

Fred  G.  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
McAlester  (Okla.)  News-Capital,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Group  6  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  association  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Holdenville,  and  B.  R.  Cook, 
Indian  Citizen-Democrat,  Atoka,  was 
elected  president  of  Group  5  at  the 
joint  meeting  of  Groups  4  and  S  in 
Durant.  No  election  was  held  among 
the  editors  in  Group  4.  Mrs.  Lee 
Woods  of  the  Duncan  (Okla.)  EagU, 
president,  and  other  group  officers  will 
continue  in  office  until  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  James  T.  Jackson  of  the  Semifwit 
(Okla.)  Producer  is  the  new  vice- 
president  of  Group  6  and  W.  R.  Claw¬ 
son  of  the  Hughes  County  Tribune, 
Holdenville.  will  serve  as  secretary. 
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BULLEN  TELLS  HOW  INSTITUTE  WORKS 


Officer  of  British  Newspapermen’s  Organization  Cites  Minimum  Salaries,  Long  Dismissal  Notices, 
and  Increased  Vacations,  as  Prevailing  Conditions  Obtained 


PERCY  SUTHERLAND  BULLEN, 
dean  of  the  foreign  correspondents 
in  New  Y’ork,  for  thirty  years  United 
States  correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  is  celebrating  tifty 
years  of  uninterrupted  work  in  journal¬ 
ism.  He  ^gan  as  a  cub  reporter  in 
Hastings,  England,  the  town  where  he 
was  born  on  March  21,  1868. 

Today,  in  his  penthouse  office  in  New 
York’s  Greenwich  Village,  he  surveys 
an  active  journalistic  life  which  has  in¬ 
cluded  extensive  travels  in  Europe  and 
Morocco,  activities  as  war  correspondent 
in  Egypt  and  South  Africa — he  has  the 
yueen  Victoria  Medal  for  the  South 
African  war — and  a  visit  to  the  British 
front  in  France  in  1916  as  guest  of  the 
British  Government.  Percy  Bullen,  by 
the  way,  is  a  grandson  of  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Bullen,  who  was  in  command 
of  H.  M.  S.  Britannia  at  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar. 

But  when  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Bullen 
it  was  not  to  talk  about  his  half-century 
of  varied  and  extremely  interesting 
journalistic  work  in  Europe  and  Am¬ 
erica,  but  to  discuss  with  him  as  Fellow 
and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Journalists,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  methods  followed  in  organizing 
newspapermen. 

He  knew  that  1  was  a  member  of  the 
rival  newspapermen’s  organization,  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists,  but  he 
had  known  me  long  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  that  in  presenting  his  case  for  the 
Institute  to  American  newspapermen  the 
job  would  be  done  without  bias.  The 
Institute  pioneered  in  the  same  sphere 
where  the  Union  now  operates,  and 
Mr.  Bullen  believes  that  history  will 
repeat  itself  and  that  an  organization 
similar  to  the  Institute  will  be  found 
working  in  the  United  States  among 
newspapermen  who  are  now  organizing 
themselves,  under  NRA,  for  the  first 
time. 

He  is  keenly  interested  in  watching 
American  newspapermen  as  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  organize. 

“Newspaper  history  in  the  United 
States  is  being  written  today  in  a  big 
bold  hand,”  said  Mr.  Bullen.  ‘‘Some 
chapters  are  behind  the  scenes,  but  for 
the  most  part  this  ■  writing  is  in  full 
public  view. 

“American  newspapermen,  for  the 
first  time  almost,  are  becoming  class¬ 
conscious  and  are  shedding  that  in¬ 
feriority  complex  in  which  so  many  mas¬ 
queraded  as  gay  bohemians.  This  is  a 
hopeful  sign. 

“Thirty  years  ago  I  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  we  may  say  that 
the  job,  vocation  or  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism  was  very  chaotic  and  the  status 
of  the  workers  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
with  special  reference  to  notices,  holi- 
(Uys  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  remunera¬ 
tion.  In  England  forty  years  ago  there 
WM  precisely  the  same  state  of  things. 
History  repeats  itself. 

“The  question  which  concerns  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapermen  today  is  whether  the 
Guild  shall  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  the  trade  union,  and  to 
some  extent  whether  it  is  possible  to 
organize  a  body  which  will  have  the 
merits  of  the  Institute  and  the  Union 
wd  exclude  the  defects  of  both. 

“In  my  view,  speaking  from  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  newspaper  conditions 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  a  very 
encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  American  newspaperman  as  an 
individual  is  showing,  in  these  years  of 
depression,  a  more  vital  and  profound 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  his  business 
than  he  showed  during  the  years  of  the 
great  prosperity,  when  a  newspaper  job 
was  considered  very  much  an  odd  job  or 
*t  best  as  training  for  a  more  remunera¬ 
tive  occupation  such  as  ‘counsel  on 
public  relations’  in  the  near  future.” 

In  considering  the  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  one  aspect  stressed  by  Mr.  Bullen 


By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 


and  all  its  members  is  its  professional 
status.  It  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter  in  1890,  having  originated  in  the 
National  Association  of  Journalists, 
founded  in  1884.  Women  are  admitted 


Percy  S.  Bullen 

to  membership  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  men,  and  in  the  statement  of 
its  aims  the  Institute  declares  that, 
“Every  member  has  the  same  rights,  and 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
editor  of  a  great  daily  newspaper  and  a 
reporter  on  a  country  weekly.”  The 
Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  gives  In¬ 
stitute  members  the  status  of  profes¬ 
sional  men,  just  as  the  lawyers  have 
their  Bar  Association,  and  the  doctors 
their  Medical  Association. 

“If  an  organization  were  established 
on  Institute  lines  in  America,  news¬ 
papermen  here  would  win  for  them¬ 
selves  the  same  status  which  journalists 
of  Britain  have  achieved,”  said  Mr. 
Bullen.  “Under  present  conditions — es¬ 
pecially  since  the  great  smash  of  1929 — 
the  lot  of  the  American  reporter  has 
been  unenviable.  All  over  the  country 
he  has  been  fired  at  a  week’s  notice.  In 
New  York — ‘the  richest  city  in  the 
world’ — he  has  suffered  cuts  in  salary 
ranging  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  He 
needs  an  organization  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  and  maintain  his  status,  rights  and 
privileges.” 

Although  the  Institute  jealously 
guards  the  professional  status  of  jour¬ 
nalists  it  has  a  trade  union  side.  It  was 
certified  as  a  trade  union  under  the 
Trade  Union  Act  of  1913,  and  in 
practice  it  can  function  effectively  as 
a  union. 

Mr.  Bullen  himself  strenuously  up¬ 
holds  the  professional  status  of  men 
who  have  chosen  journalism  as  a  career, 
but  he  is  not  blind  to  the  trade  union 
aspects  of  his  own  profession.  He  even 
applied  for  membership  in  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  so  that  he  might 
be  in  contact  with  both  organizations, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  was  informed 
that  he  would  gain  nothing  further  by 
his  Union  membership  that  he  allowed 
matters  to  drop. 

I  know  that  among  members  of  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists  there  is 
considerable  feeling  that  one  cannot 
consistently  belong  to  both  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“It  is  nonsense,  however,  to  say,  as 
one  hears  sometimes,  that  the  Institute 
is  subservient  to  proprietors,”  Mr. 
Bullen  stated.  “Repeatedly,  actions 
have  been  fought  out  in  the  High 
Court  against  big  newspapers  and  stand 
on  record  in  the  law  books — a  fact 


which  ought  to  dispose  of  such  talk. 
Proprietors  are  not  barred  from  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Institute,  but  they  do 
not  by  presence,  voice  or  vote  inter¬ 
vene  in  deliberations  or  arrangements 
connected  with  paying  conditions.  All 
journalists  and  only  journalists  are 
eligible  for  membership  and  for  office. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  can 
exercise  the  powers  of  an  employer  in 
regulating  salaries  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  These  are  excluded  from  the 
‘Economic  Section’  of  the  Institute 
which  was  devised  for  the  protection  of 
members  who  are  ‘working  journalists,’ 
and  who  might  see  things  differently 
from  those  with  power  to  control  sal¬ 
aries  and  conditions.  The  Economic 
Section  is  charged  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  matters  relating  to  re¬ 
muneration,  hours,  working  conditions 
and  similar  subjects.  Contact  is  main¬ 
tained  with  the  newspaper  proprietors’ 
organizations,  which  have  undertaken 
to  give  full  consideration  to  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Institute  when  nego¬ 
tiations  affecting  the  interests  of 
working  journalists  take  place. 

“Surprising  as  it  may  sound,  the 
average  rate  of  pay  for  newspapermen 
in  England  is  at  least  the  average  rate 
of  pay  for  men  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  you  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  living  costs  are  not  so  great 
in  England  as  they  are  here  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  slightly  on  the  side  of  the 
English  newspaperman.  English  papers, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  mini¬ 
mum  salaries,  are  graded  into  five  divi¬ 
sions,  and  while  no  attempt  is  made 
to  establish  a  maximum  rate,  the  mini¬ 
mum  salary  for  each  division  is  offi¬ 
cially  fixed.  I  may  say  from  personal 
knowledge  that  the  Institute  is  prompt 
and  vigorous  in  vindicating  the  rights 
of  members  by  advice,  mediation,  arbi¬ 
tration,  legal  proceedings  and  other¬ 
wise.” 

One  of  the  big  points  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Institute  of  Journalists  and 
the  National  Union  of  Journalists  is 
that  the  former  believes  it  can  im¬ 
prove  salaries  and  working  conditions 
without  linking  up  with  the  typograph¬ 
ical  workers ;  the  latter  holds  that 
joining  hands  with  the  typographical 
men — not  within  the  same  Union  but 
in  cooperation — puts  teeth  into  demands 
for  ^lary  increases  and  better  working 
conditions.  The  Union  says  that  while 
the  Institute  is  talking  about  the  pro¬ 
fessional  status  of  journalists  the 
Union  is  out  getting  more  pay. 

In  Mr.  Bullen’s  view  this  linking  of 
newspapermen  with  the  typograpWeal 
men  is  tantamount  to  regarding  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  trade  rather  than  a  profession. 
It  is  because  the  Institute  has  stressed 
the  professional  aspects  of  journalism 
that  it  commands  his  respect  and  loyalty. 
He  believes  that  improvements  in  sal¬ 
aries  and  working  conditions  are  won 
by  united  action  among  journalists; 
the  individual  journalist  can  do  nothing 
— but  he  contends  that  this  can  be  done 
without  linking  up  with  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union. 

Mr.  Bullen  described  how  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  American  newspapermen  might 
be  adjusted  by  an  organization  like  the 
Institute  of  Journalists. 

“Take,  first  of  all,  insecurity  of  ten¬ 
ure,”  he  said.  “Reporters  here  are  fre¬ 
quently  dismissed  at  a  week’s  notice. 
In  the  absence  of  a  contract,  which  is 
seldom  made,  a  reporter  has  no  redress 
at  all.  He  may  have  traveled  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  to  secure 
his  appointment  and  find  himself  with¬ 
out  a  job,  and  practically  without  no¬ 
tice,  after  a  short  period  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

“In  England  custom  and  the  courts 
have  established  definite  notices  pro¬ 
tecting  a  man  from  being  fired  suddenly. 
A  man  in  the  rank  of  an  editor  must 


have  a  year.  As  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  1  am  in  the  same  rank  as  an  edi¬ 
tor.  I  get  one  year,  but  a  ret>orter 
would  probably  get  three  mont^,  or 
it  might  in  some  cases  be  one  month  or 
two  months. 

“Let  me  quote  from  a  statement  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Institute,  which 
appeared  in  the  Institute  Journal  in 
November,  1931,  to  illustrate  how  the 
Institute  protects  its  members  in  the 
matter  of  adequate  notice.  ‘Two  as¬ 
sistant-editors  of  periodical  publications 
received  legal  assistaiKe  during  this 
period  (the  year  under  review),’  he 
stated.  ‘One  had  been  given  only  a 
month’s  notice  to  terminate  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  but,  after  prolonged  negotia¬ 
tion,  our  solicitors  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  for  him  an  additional  eight  weeks’ 
salary,  thus  ensuring  maintenance  of 
the  three-months’  notice  custom.  The 
other  case  was  more  involved,  as  the 
member  concerned  had  an  agreement 
with  his  proprietors,  who,  owing  to 
dwindling  revenue,  asked  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  substantial  “cut”  in  his  salary. 
Eventually  he  parted  company  with  the 
paper,  drew  unemployment  benefit  for 
a  period,  and  then  obtained  another 
post  through  the  Institute.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  meni- 
ber,  who  joined  only  two  years  ago,  is 
completely  convinced  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  full  return  for  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  he  has  paid.’ 

“Another  grievance  of  American 
newspapermen  relates  to  holidays.  Re¬ 
porters  in  New  York  City,  even  those 
with  several  years’  service  on  leading 
dailies,  are  entitled  to  two  weeks’  holi¬ 
day  only.  In  some  cases  a  ‘star’  man  or 
a  sub-editor  is  given  three  weeks.  Out¬ 
side  New  York  the  rule  is  very  similar. 
If  he  desires  more  than  the  customary 
period  he  will  receive  no  pay  for  the 
extra  time.  In  England  even  the 
junior  reporter  gets  two  weeks;  the  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  a  month. 

“A  third  grievance  of  the  American 
newspaperman  is  the  absence  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  In  a  few  towns  only, 
the  reporters  have  unions  and  are  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
newspapermen  here  have  been  without 
organization  and  representation.  Un¬ 
der  NRA  they  have  acquired  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  they  will  now  form 
an  organization  fashioned  after  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalists  or  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists,  or  some  other 
similar  body.  I  believe  that  newspaper¬ 
men  here  can  learn  something  from 
the  other  side.  The  longer  I  live  in 
the  United  States  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  England  is  a  sort  of  body 
politic  on  which  experiments,  social  and 
otherwise,  are  made,  very  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  in  general  and  Ae 
United  States  in  particular !  Which 
applies  also  to  experiments  aimed  at 
the  betterment  of  conditions  for  news¬ 
papermen.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  days  anead 
of  American  newspapermen  in  the  realm 
of  organizing  for  their  professional  and 
pocketbook  profit  are  extremely  inter¬ 
esting.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
will  study  both  the  English  Institute 
and  the  Union.  Unless  they  are  going 
to  pass  up  all  the  opportunities  offerM 
under  NRA,  newspapermen  here  will 
be  compelled  to  consider  what  form  of 
organization  will  be  of  most_  benefit  to 
them  under  American  conditions.  Nat¬ 
urally  Percy  Bullen  suggests  that  the 
answer  will  be  found  in  something 
like  the  Institute  of  Journalists. 

“I  am  frankly  for  the  Institute,”  he 
said.  “One  could  say  much  in  suppiort 
of  the  argument  by  telling  of  work  ac¬ 
complish^  to  enhance  the  professiowl 
prestige  of  newspapiermen  and  their  in¬ 
dividual  benefit.  The  Institute’s  benev¬ 
olent  fund  is  yet  another  instance  of 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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PRESS  BUILDERS  OUTSIDE  NEW  GROUP 
OPPOSE  LATTER’S  CODE  AT  HEARING 

Flat-Bed  and  Offset  Press  Manufacturers  Claim  NeMrspaper  Press 
Builders  Compete  With  Their  Products — Labor 
Seeks  Better  Terms 
By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 


ASHIXGTOX,  Dec.  28— Opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  separate  code  for  the 
newspaper  printing  press  industry  fea¬ 
tured  a  hearing  held  here  Dec.  27  be¬ 
fore  Deputy  Administrator  George  S. 
Brady,  of  NRA,  on  the  code  submitted 
by  the  Newspaper  Printing  Press 
Builders’  Association. 

The  opposition  came  from  press 
manufacturers  who  are  members  of  the 
National  Printing  Equipment  Associ¬ 
ation,  Inc.,  which  submitted  a  code  cov¬ 
ering  printing  equipment.  Hearing  on 
this  code  was  held  some  time  ago.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  opposition  were  James  E. 
Bennet,  secretary  of  the  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Association,  and  president  of  the 
Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing 
Co. ;  A.  Bentley,  president,  Miehle 
Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co. ; 
R.  V.  Mitchell,  president,  Harris-Sey- 
boId-Potter  Co.,  and  L.  W.  Claybourn, 
president,  Claybourn  Corporation. 

The  principal  objection  was  to  the 
definition  of  the  printing  press  industry, 
which  declares  that  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
“in  the  United  States  of  America  of 
roll-fed  printing  presses,  printing  from 
cither  curved  stereotype  plates  or  flat 
forms,  generally  in  use  for  the  normally 
black  sections  of  morning,  evening  and/ 
or  Sunday  newspapers.” 

Opponents  of  the  separate  code  con¬ 
tended  that  a  small  group  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  most  of  whom  manufacture 
more  than  one  product  applying  to  the 
industry,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
have  a  code  of  its  own.  Press  manu¬ 
facturers,  they  declared,  compete  with 
one  another  regardless  of  the  types  of 
equipment  they  produce. 

"nie  code  was  presented  by  Henry  A. 
Wise  Wood,  chairman  of  the  code  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Press 
Builders’  Association.  He  declared 
the  proposed  code  spoke  for  itself. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Wood  concluded 
his  brief  statement  than  Mr.  Bennet  in¬ 
terpose  his  protest  and  submitted  let¬ 
ters  and  telegrams.  This  caused  Col. 
Brady  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Wood  just  who 
was  included  under  the  propo^  code, 
to  which  he  replied,  “.Ml  manufacturers 
of  presses  for  black  and  white  printing 
for  daily,  Sunday  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country.” 

The  code  was  then  taken  up  in  sec¬ 
tions,  as  revised  for  hearing,  especial 
reference  being  made  to  the  fact  that  it 
includes  manufacturers  of  roll-fed  print¬ 
ing  presses,  printing  from  either  curved 
stereotype  plates  or  flat  forms,  gen¬ 
erally  in  use  tor  black  sections. 

Mr.  Wood  then  explained  that  the 
protests  against  their  code  did  not  come 
from  members  of  an  industry  specific¬ 
ally  defined  as  theirs,  and  that  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  presses  were  entitled  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  code,  hence  the  preparation  and 
submission  of  the  document. 

The  proposed  code  fixed  wages  at  a 
minimum  of  40  cents  an  hour  for  metro¬ 
politan  districts,  35  cents  an  hour  for 
nonmetropolitan  sections;  and  provided 
that  the  minimum  wage  that  should  be 
paid  employes  outside  of  labor  oper¬ 
ations  as  $14  a  week  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  and  $12  for  other  regions,  all  on 
a  40-hour  weekly  basis. 

The  minimum  rates  of  pay  were  fixed 
regardless  of  whether  an  employe  is 
compensated  on  a  time-work,  piece¬ 
work,  or  other  basis,  with  the  proviso 
that  indentured  apprentices  under  actual 
written  contracts  should  not  draw  sal¬ 
aries  in  excess  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
actual  payroll. 

The  general  labor  provision  carries 
the  usual  under  16  years  of  age  inhibi¬ 
tion  for  employes,  permits  organization 
and  collective  bargaining,  with  the  code 
administered  by  a  Code  Authority  of 
five  individuals  chosen  from  the  in¬ 
dustry. 


.\rticle  VII,  known  as  the  Trade 
Practices  section  of  the  code,  and  which 
was  carefully  read  by  those  present, 
prohibits  the  selling  of  presses  below 
actual  cost,  which  would  include  over¬ 
head  Md  all  items  of  production,  in¬ 
stallation  of  presses  sold  without  proper 
charges,  with  a  specific  clause  as  to 
trade-in  allowances  that  such  shall  not 
be  greater  than  fair  resale  value  with 
consideration  given  removal,  recondi¬ 
tioning  and  marketing. 

The  placing  of  machines  or  equip¬ 
ment  in  plants  on  trial  is  prohibit^ 
except  for  testing  purposes,  with  the 
following  practices  also  banned :  Secret 
payments,  special  discounts,  taking  ad¬ 
vertising  space  for  machinery,  future 
commitments,  interference  with  con¬ 
tractual  relations  with  other  members 
of  the  industry,  false  branding,  and 
other  exigencies  that  may  arise  and 
which  would  be  handled  by  the  Code 
-\uthority. 

David  Kaplan,  labor  economist  and 
spokesman  for  labor,  asked  for  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  the  general  provision 
for  labor.  He  said  that  the  hope  of 
organized  labor  was  a  30-hour  week, 
but  such  was  remote,  though,  since  the 
code  provided  40  hours  for  a  week’s 
labor,  that  it  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 
He  offered  an  amendment  that  labor  be 
paid  50  cents  an  hour  in  the  industry, 
and  time  and  a  half  overtime  for  the 
first  four  hours  over  40  a  week,  and 
double  pay  thereafter,  with  double  pay 
for  holidays.  Forty  cents  an  hour,  he 
said,  would  not  realize  more  than  $20 
a  week  for  employes,  and  that  under 
the  present  standard  of  living  it  would 
require  $35  a  week  for  a  man  to  sup¬ 
port  a  family,  as  the  minimum.  He  also 
asked  that  the  apprentice  payroll  per 
cent  be  reduced  from  five  to  one  per 
cent,  saying  that  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Department  of  I^bor  showed  2,400  idle 
people  in  the  industry,  and  that  too 
many  adults  in  the  industry  were  idle 
to  grant  such  a  liberal  allowance  for 
apprentices. 

Dr.  Kaplan  concluded  by  asking  that 
an  industrial  relations  committee  be 
established  in  all  plants  composed,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  employers  and  employes, 
and  that  a  member  of  organized  labor 
be  placed  on  the  Code  Authority,  at 
least  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Col.  Brady  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  protests  and  asked  that  they  be 
included  in  the  record.  The  objection 
made  by  Mr.  Bennet  for  the  Babcock 
Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Company 
was  that  the  words  “or  flat  forms”  be 
omitted,  as  on  all  printing  presses  the 
Iiaper  is  fed  from  rolls,  automatic  feed¬ 
ers  or  by  hand,  and  the  printing  forms 
are  either  flat  or  curved.  It  was  stated 
that  for  50  years  the  Babcock  Company 
has  been  manufacturing  flat-bed,  sheet¬ 
fed  printing  presses  for  the  use  of  flat 
forms  for  normally  black  sections  of 
newspapers  and  for  commercial  print¬ 
ing,  and  that  roll-fed  presses  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Press  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion  for  flat  forms  are  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  presses  manufactured  by 
the  Babcock  Company.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  uses  of  presses,  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Bennet  that  there  are  about  1819 
daily  papers  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  these  928  have  job  or 
commercial  printing  plants  and  that  in 
practically  all  of  these  job  plants  there 
are  sheet-fed  cylinder  presses  printing 
from  flat  forms.  Quoting  from  Editc« 
&  PuBUSHER  (Oct.  28,  1933),  it  was 
stated  that  “116  of  the  dailies  use  sheet¬ 
fed,  flat-bed  cylinder  presses  in  their 
publication  plants  in  direct  competition 
with  the  roll-fed,  flat-bed  presses. 

Other  suggestions  offered  by  Mr. 
Bennet  were  that  the  proposed  code 
should  state  that  it  does  not  incline 
any  branch  or  sub-division  of  an  in¬ 


dustry  already  provided  for  by  a  code; 
that  the  Code  Authority  should  not 
include  members  now  engaged  in  the 
press  building  industry  exclusively,  as 
such  contemplated  a  closed  corporation; 
and  concluded  with  the  observation  that 
the  proposed  code  attempted  to  set  up 
operations  in  a  limited  field. 

The  protest  of  the  Miehle  Printing 
Press  and  Manufacturing  Company  to 
the  code  was  that  it  included  “presses 
printing  from  flat  forms,”  among  others. 
The  company  set  out  that  it  manu¬ 
factures  12  different  types  of  printing 
presses,  and  had  joined  the  National 
Printing  Equipment  Association,  Inc., 
because  it  was  believed  that  it  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  whole  equipment  in¬ 
dustry,  including  presses,  and  that  in 
its  opinion  a  single  code  would  suffice. 
It  was  further  stated: 

“If  it  is  logical  to  separate  printing 
presses  into  types  and  have  separate 
codes  for  each,  it  should  be  permissible 
for  our  company  to  ask  for  a  separate 
code  for  one  of  12  types,  namely,  the 
‘vertical’  which  type  is  not  manufac¬ 
tured  by  any  other  concern,  but  which 
competes  with  several  of  the  types  built 
by  other  manufacturers.  We  would  be 
inclined  to  regard  a  separate  code  for 
our  vertical  press  as  absurd.” 

The  objection  concluded  that  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  is  bound  to  occur 
“in  the  compilation  of  labor  data  and 
the  administering  of  labor  provisions 
of  any  code  which  applies  to  only  one 
of  several  lines  of  product  used  in  the 
same  industry  and  manufactured  in  the 
same  plant.” 

President  Mitchell  of  the  Harris-Scy- 
bold-Potter  Company,  in  his  telegram 
objected  to  the  separate  code  for  press 
builders  on  the  grounds  that  two  of  the 
companies  proposing  the  code  were  his 
competitors  in  offset  presses  and  intaglio 
machinery.  “All  companies  in  the 
newspaper  press  building  association 
compete  with  one  or  more  members  of 
the  National  Equipment  Association  in 
many  other  members.  To  permit  an 
indei^ndent  code  throws  the  entire 
printing  equipment  trade  into  as  chaotic 
a  condition  as  ever.” 

L.  W.  Claybourn  in  his  brief  em¬ 
bodying  objections  to  a  separate  code 
for  press  builders,  designated  the  code 
as  one  asked  for  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  of 
New  York;  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  of  Chicago;  the  Walter  Scott 
&  Co.  of  Plainfield.  N.  J.;  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  and  the  Wood  Newspa¬ 
per  Machinery  Corp.,  also  of  Plainfield. 

Mr.  Claybourn  said  that  his  company 
joined  the  National  Printing  Equipment 
Association,  Inc.,  “with  the  thought  that 
this  association  would  represent  all 
phases  of  manufacturing  activities, 
covering  fully  the  diversified  types  of 
machinery  we  manufacture  for  the 
graphic  arts.” 

He  then  pointed  out  the  various  types 
of  presses  made  by  the  members  of  the 
builders  association,  saying  that  many 
were  in  competition  with  products  of  the 
members  of  the  equipment  association. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  a 
conference  was  held  to  reconcile  various 
labor  features  of  the  code  objected  to 
by  Dr.  Kaplan. 

Among  those  at  the  hearing  were; 
Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  Wood  Newspa¬ 
per  Machinery  Corporation,  and  David 
Scott  and  C^rl  Drange  of  Walter  Scott 
&  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  R.  C.  Corlett 
and  Martin  Brueshaber  of  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  of  Chicago; 
I.  K.  Stone.  Marcus  Farley  and  I.  C. 
Squires  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  H.  M. 
Tillinghast  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co..  Inc.,  of 
New  York;  Franklin  W.  Kohler  of 
Kohler  Bros.,  Chicago;  A.  J.  Qine  of 
the  Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago;  James  E.  Bennett  of  the 
Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing 
Company;  Charles  Fry  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Machinists  Union,  and  others. 


HOWELLS  BUY  FARM  PAPER 

Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  and  his  son,  Clark 
Howell,  Jr.,  publishers  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitutton,  have  purchased  the  South¬ 
ern  Cultivator,  farm  paper.  Jacobs  List. 
Inc.,  Clinton,  S.  C.,  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Cultivator. 


a  M.  ROGERS  RETIRES 
FROM  PLAIN  DEALER 

Vice-President  and  Director  Had 


FI 


Served  Cleveland  Daily  35 


Years  —  Was  Formerly 
General  Manager 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisues) 

Cleveland,  Dec.  27 — The  Plain 
Dealer  this  morning  carried  the  follow¬ 
ing  announcement: 

“George  M.  Rogers  has  submitted  his 
resignation,  effective  Dec.  31,  1933,  as 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  Publishing  Co.,  thus  severing 
a  connection  with  the  newspaper  which 
began  35  years  ago.  Announcement  of 
the  resignation  was  made  yesterday  by 
B.  P.  Bole,  president  of  the  company. 

“Mr.  Rogers  relinquished  the  general 
managership  of  the  Plain  Dealer  early 
this  year,  owing  to  ill  health,  and 
John  S.  McCarrens  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  vice-president. 

“Mr.  Rogers  started  with  the  Plain 
Dealer  immediately  upon  leaving  Adel- 
bert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1898,  early  in  the  connection 
of  the  late  E.  H.  Baker  with  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Mr.  Rogers  rose  rapidly  in  the 
organization.  .A.mong  the  offices  which 
he  held  were  circulation  manager,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  and  general  manager,  assuming 
the  latter  post  in  1920. 

“In  addition  to  his  Plan  Dealer  work 
Mr.  Rogers  is  well  known  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  throughout  the  country.  He 
is  at  present  vice-president  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.” 


CIRCULATORS  ORGANIZE 


Akron  and  Cleveland  Groups  Are 
Formed  Under  Recovery  Act 

Cleveland  newspaper  publi^ers  were 
presented  Dec.  21  with  a  proposed 
working  agreement  by  the  Newspaper 
Circulation  Drivers’  Union.  Their  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  when  it  was  learned 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  them  in 
the  newspaper  code. 

In  addition  to  different  wage  scales 
for  day  and  night  workers  they  a;^ 
for  a  hearing  before  union  representa¬ 
tions  and  newspaper  officials  before 
discharge  of  a  driver  and  regular  start¬ 
ing  and  quitting  time,  with  time  and  a 
half  for  all  work  other  than  that  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled. 

The  .\kron  Newspaper  Circulation 
Guild — Beacon  Jountal  Chapter — was 
organized  recently  with  W.  E.  Wootten 
as  president.  It  is  the  intention  of 
members  to  vvork  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  editorial  guilds,  with  the  hope 
of  close  affiliation  with  their  National 
Guild,  it  was  stated. 

The  Akron  Times-Press  chapter  is 
being  organized.  The  membership  will 
consist  of  only  assistant  circulation 
managers,  country  and  suburban  circu¬ 
lation  managers,  city  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  city  district  managers  and  their 
assistants,  country  and  suburban  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  their  assistants, 
and  solicitors  in  the  city,  suburban  and 
country  districts.  No  street  news¬ 
paper  boys,  hustlers,  “bootjackers”  or 
truck  drivers  are  to  be  accepted  as 
members. 


OHIO  DAILY  CHANGES  NAME 

Findlav,  O.,  Dec.  27 — The  name  of 
the  Morning  Republican  and  the  Find¬ 
lay  Courier  will  be  changed  on  Jan.  1, 
1934,  to  the  Republican-Courier.  The 
newspaper,  the  only  daily  here,  has 
been  published  under  the  joint  name 
since  Jan.  1,  1933,  when  a  consolidation 
was  effected,  after  both  newspapers  l»d 
been  published  separately  under  affili¬ 
ated  ownership  since  1926. 


NAMED  ILUNOIS  CWA  HEAD 

Frank  D.  Chase,  well-known  Chicago 
architect  and  designer  of  newspaper 
plants,  has  been  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  CWA  in  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chase  is  head  of  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc., 
Chicago  engineering  concern.  He  has 
lieen  chief  of  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  CWA  in  Illinois. 
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FREE  PRESS  ANALYZED  BY  PROFESSORS 

Need  For  Self-Regulation  Seen  By  Prof.  Bleyer  In  Pointing  Out  Elxtent  of  Local  Monopoly  of 
News  Facilities — Public  Services  of  Newspapers  Told  at  Chicago  Convention 


(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  28 — Contemporary 
American  journalism  is  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  critical  three-day  clinical 
e-xamination  by  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .-Association  of  SiJiools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  here  this  week.  Representatives 
of  appro-ximately  25  college  institutions 
are  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  the 
rest  of  the  week  for  their  annual  con¬ 
ventions. 

The  relationship  of  the  press  to  the 
“New  Deal,”  the  need  of  better  back¬ 
ground  training  for  good  reporting  and 
the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  from  two  varying  points  of  view, 
were  among  the  highlights  of  today’s 
discussion.  The  free  press  question 
was  discussed  on  one  hand  by  Carroll 
Binder,  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  who  pointed 
out  the  great  service  that  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers  have  rendered  to 
the  counti^  as  a  whole  and  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  in  Washington.  The 
other  side  of  the  question  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Willard  G.  Bleyer,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  referred  to  the 
“monopolistic  capitalism”  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  the  need  for  self-regulation. 
Still  another  phase  of  the  part  news¬ 
papers  can  play  in  the  present  recovery 
movement  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  M. 
Lyle  Spencer,  former  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  University  of  Washington,  at 
the  convention  banquet  tomorrow 
night.  Dr.  Spencer  will  speak  on  ‘‘The 
Press  and  Our  Economic  Future.” 

Mr.  Binder,  speaking  as  one  who  has 
been  on  the  firing  line  and  has  sensed 
the  mob  spirit  of  people  who  have  re¬ 
sented  criticism  of  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration,  told  of  the  great  service  free 
criticism  has  been  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  He  declared  that  without  a 
free  press  this  country  would  probably 
now  be  much  farther  along  the  road 
to  a  "disastrous  currency  inflatiem.” 
He  stressed  the  fact  that  such  a  move¬ 
ment  has  been  delayed  by  courageous 
editorial  comment  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers.  who  are  opposed  to  that  type 
of  inflation.  He  cited  the  HOLC  erj- 
pose  in  Chicago  by  the  newspapers  and 
efforts  of  local  papers  to  end  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  eWA  workers  by  trade 
union  leaders  as  concrete  examples  of 
sendee  to  the  public. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Binder  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  are  in  an  advantageous  po¬ 
sition  to  criticize  because  they  can  see 
things  as  a  whole  often  better  than  ad¬ 
ministration  officials.  He  declared  that 
“chiselers”  among  newspaper  publishers 
were  in  the  minority.  He  felt  that  the 
press  in  general  has  maintained  its  in¬ 
tegrity  and  freedom  of  expression  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  crisis. 

Reginald  Coggeshall,  University  of 
Minnesota,  spoke  on  “Diplomatic  Im¬ 
plications  in  International  News.”  He 
outlined  many  instances  where  foreign 
correspondents  have  served  their  coun¬ 
tries’  best  interests  by  their  alert  cov¬ 
erage  of  news  developments  of  interna¬ 
tional  importance. 

“The  New  Deal”  in  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  was  clearly  outlined  in  the 
annual  address  of  President  Frederick 
J.  Lazell,  University  of  Iowa.  At  the 
opening  session  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  President  Lazell  emphati¬ 
cally  pointed  out  that  the  national 
recovery  program  and  its  many  “new 
jleal”  aspects  have  created  a  reader 
interest  in  economic  and  political  mat¬ 
ters  beyond  anything  before  known  in 
the  history  of  American  journalism. 

“Readers  are  avid  for  background 
facts.  For  the  data  lying  behind  the 
great  news  stories  which  have  distin¬ 
guished  the  past  year,”  declared  Mr. 
Uzell.  He  outlined,  from  (lersonal 
observation,  actual  cases  of  reporting 
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which  illustrate  the  need  of  journalism 
school  graduates  having  background 
knowledge  in  their  everyday  work. 

“Where  does  the  work  of  a  reporter 
end  and  the  work  of  a  special  writer 
begin?”  asked  Mr.  Lazell  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  talk.  “There  is  no  definite 
answer  to  that  question.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  ask  A.  B.  McDonald  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  James  O’Donnell 
Bennett  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Er¬ 
nest  K.  Lindley  or  Robert  D.  Porter 
of  the  New  York  fPerald  Tribune,  and 
a  host  of  others  whose  names  are  seen 
every  day  and  whose  by-lines  signify 
that  they  have  arrived.  They  would 
probably  answer  that  they  have  reached 
their  present  {wsitions  by  putting  work 
into  their  writing,  and  if  the  questioner 
asked  what  they  meant  by  work,  they 
would  say  that  newspaper  work  does 
not  mean  the  ability  and  willingness 
to  ask  thousands  of  questions,  to  work 
long  hours,  and  to  write  reams  of  copy, 
but  rather  to  study  their  particular 
fields,  very  much  as  a  student  would 
study  a  course  in  government  or  in 
economics. 

“Many  news  stories  would  be  better 
stories  if  the  reporter  handling  them 
had  made  an  actual  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  about  which  the  story  centers ; 
that  is,  if  by  his  own  diligence  he 
really  knew  something  about  the  sub¬ 
jects  involved.  Too  many  stories  treat 
only  of  the  objective  happenings  break¬ 
ing  upon  any  particular  day  rather 
than  of  the  inner  forces  which  bring 
about  those  happenings.” 

President  Lazell  gave  a  concrete 
example  of  his  contention  that  better 
^ckground  reporting  is  essential  today 
in  citing  how  middle-western  news¬ 
paper  staff  writers  covered  the  so- 
called  mortgage  rebellion  in  Iowa  last 
spring.  He  told  how  the  reporters 
came  to  Le  Mars  and  Dennison  and 
wrote  front-page  copy  of  the  near¬ 
hanging  of  a  district  court  judge  and 
the  subsequent  events.  He  showed  how 
the  papers  that  were  really  alert  to  the 
situation  brought  out  the  underlying 
factors  which  had  been  at  work  in  that 
farming  region  for  more  than  a  year. 

“The  good  reporters  who  knew  and 
understood  what  was  going  on  at  Le 
Mars  brought  into  their  stories  some 
of  these  underlying  factors,”  said  the 
speaker.  “They  brought  them  in  by 
their  reference  to  past  events  (back¬ 
ground  material,  if  you  please)  and 
by  interviews.  These  same  reporters 
carried  summary  stories  of  the  number 
of  farm  acres  under  mortgage  in  north¬ 
western  Iowa — particularly  in  Plymouth 
county,  of  the  prices  then  prevailing 
for  farm  products.  They  even  inter¬ 
viewed  a  Catholic  priest  as  to  what  he 
thought  about  the  challenge  to  law  and 
order  and  as  to  how  he  had  pleaded 
with  his  flock  one  Sunday  moring  to 
stand  by  the  law  and  had  told  his  con¬ 
gregation  that  if  any  of  them  had 
been  mixed  up  in  the  trouble  they  must, 
for  the  good  of  themselves,  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  their  state  get  out  of  it  im¬ 
mediately.” 

Mr.  Lazell  also  showed  the  necessity 
of  studying  a  news  source  so  that  the 
reporter  will  know  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  clear  to  his  readers  what  is  back 
of  certain  legislative  developments 
breaking  on  any  individual  day. 

“The  reporter  who  does  not  study  his 
legislature,  who  does  not  know  the 
forces  at  work  within  it  and  those  out¬ 
side  of  it  which  none  the  less  affect  its 
deliberations  gets  only  part  of  the 
story,”  remarked  the  speaker.  He  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“Never  in  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  this  sort  of  reporting  so  greatly 
needed.  The  reporter  without  a  back¬ 
ground  of  sociology,  of  finance  and  po¬ 
litical  science  cannot  hope  to  reach  the 
high  places.  The  men  from  the  class- 
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room  like  Tugwell  of  Columbia  and 
Warren  of  Cornell  are  doing  great 
things,  upsetting  old  theories  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Only  the  brightest  newspaper¬ 
men  can  keep  up  with  them.  The  $30 
a  week  men  do  not  even  know  what 
these  men  are  talking  about. 

"Never  was  there  a  future  so  bright 
for  the  thoroughly  competent  news¬ 
paper  man  and,  it  may  be  said,  never 
was  there  such  a  need  for  thorough 
teaching  in  backgrounds  for  the 
reporter.” 

President  Lazell’s  address  was  read 
by  F.  L.  Mott,  University  of  Iowa,  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Lazell  was  unable  to  attend  because  of 
illness. 

Willard  G.  Bleyer,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  presented  a  somewhat  different 
picture  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  issue 
in  his  talk,  “Freedom  of  the  Press 
and  the  New  Deal.”  Mr.  Bleyer  re- 
ferr^  to  what  he  termed  the  “mon¬ 
opolistic  capitalism”  of  the  daily  press. 
He  declared  that  “public  welfare,  not 
private  advantage,  must  be  the  true 
measure  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  press.” 

In  an  effort  to  show  to  what  extent 
existing  daily  papers  enjoy  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
published  Mr.  Bleyer  summarized  re¬ 
sults  of  a  study  made  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  various  sizes.  He 
concluded  his  summary  with  the  state¬ 
ment  “nearly  82  per  cent  of  all  the 
dailies,  or  of  the  companies  that  issue 
them,  have  a  monopoly.” 

Referring  to  the  responsibility  im¬ 
posed  upon  newspapers  under  the  free 
press  grant,  Mr.  Bleyer  said : 

‘‘True  freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
confer  on  publishers  the  right  to  color 
or  suppress  news  if  they  see  fit  to  do 
so,  or  to  print  publicity  and  propaganda 
in  the  guise  of  news,  or  to  indulge  in 
unfair  editorial  tactics  to  accomplish 
their  ends.  Just  as  the  discredited 
laisses  faire  individualism  has  brought 
us  to  the  present  crisis  in  our  economic 
life,  so  insistence  on  the  right  of  un¬ 
restricted  freedom  of  the  press  may 
prove  equally  disastrous.  We  shall  al¬ 
ways  have  honest,  intelligent  leaders 
differing  in  their  opinions  as  to  best 
methods  of  bringing  about  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  and  the 
press  should  have  the  right  to  present 
these  different  opinions.  But  this  does 
not  mean  the  right  to  present  editorially 
policies  that  are  designed  to  advance  the 
personal,  political,  or  class  interests  of 
publishers  regardless  of  their  effects  on 
society  as  a  whole.  Nor  does  it  confer 
on  publishers  the  right  to  color  and  sup¬ 
press  news,  to  print  publicity,  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  advertising  in  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  personal,  political  party,  or  class 
interests.” 

Relative  to  the  monopolistic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  newspaper  business  and 
the  possible  influence  of  newspapers  on 
public  opinion,  Mr.  Bleyer  made  the 
following  comment :  . 

“Newspapers  may  continue  to  enjoy 
complete  freedom,  but  in  most  instances 
their  readers,  and  even  their  advertisers, 
have  little  or  no  freedom  in  their  choice 
of  a  local  daily.  In  87  per  cent  of  the 
cities  of  this  country  having  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  newspaper  readers 
and  advertisers  have  no  choice  at  all, 
because  only  one  paper  is  published  in 
them,  or,  if  two  papers  are  issued,  they 
are  the  product  of  one  company.  It  may 
be  argued  that  a  paper  cannot  survive 
even  as  a  monojwly  unless  it  gives  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  what  they  want. 
But  what  alternatives  have  readers  un¬ 
der  such  monopolistic  conditions?  They 
cannot  well  get  along  without  reading  a 
local  daily,  because  it  is  the  only  means 
of  keeping  informed  about  local  affairs. 
So,  too,  advertisers  must  use  the  kx:al 


daily  or  resort  to  other  forms  of  pub¬ 
licity  such  as  direct  mail  advertising, 
handbills,  or  shopping  papers.  If  the 
one  local  daily  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
leading  citizens  and  advertisers  may 
threaten  to  start  another  daily  or  may 
seek  to  buy  out  the  owner  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however 
they  are  not  likely  to  adopt  either  of 
these  remedies.  They  go  on  finding 
fault  with  the  unsatisfactory  paper  and 
take  no  steps  to  change  its  character. 

"In  the  case  of  other  local  monopo¬ 
lies,  such  as  telephone,  electric  light 
and  power,  gas,‘  and  water  companies, 
many  states  provide  for  regulatory  com¬ 
missions,  to  which  local  groups  of  citi¬ 
zens  may  complain  when  they  consider 
rates  too  high  or  services  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  To  suggest  any  such  regulation 
by  government  agencies  of  monopolistic 
newspapers  would  be  to  invite  a  stonn 
of  protest  from  newspaper  publishers, 
who  would  see  in  such  regulation  a 
danger  to  freedom  of  the  press.  Under 
existing  conditions  in  American  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics,  their  fears  would  be 
by  no  means  groundless.  Whether  or 
not,  under  codes  for  self-regulation  of 
all  forms  of  business  and  industry 
newspaper  publishing  can  also  take  ef¬ 
fective  steps  toward  regulating  itself, 
without  direct  governmental  interfer¬ 
ence,  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly 
the  codes  thus  far  developed  for  daily 
papers  promise  no  such  self-regulation. 

“In  the  monopolistic  character  of 
present-day  newspaper  publishing  lies 
great  danger  to  the  formation  of  sound 
public  opinion.  It  is  unquestionably 
within  the  power  of  every  newspaper 
publisher  of  the  only  daily  paper  or 
papers  to  determine  how  completely  and 
how  accurately  the  news  of  the  day — 
local,  state,  national,  and  intematbnal — 
shall  be  presented  to  readers.  The  over^ 
whelming  majority  of  citizens  in  every 
community,  which  includes  not  only  the 
city  but  the  surrounding  trading  area, 
are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
local  daily  (or  dailies  issued  by  one 
company)  for  their  information  con¬ 
cerning  current  events  and  issues.  The 
broadcasting  of  news  from  stations  in 
important  centers,  as  well  as  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines,  may  supplement  the 
local  daily  in  the  matter  of  furnishing 
news,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  any  local  news¬ 
paper  publisher  to  color  or  suppress 
news,  to  print  publicity  and  propaganda, 
and  to  comment  editorially  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  influence  profoundly  the 
public  opinion  of  the  community.  In 
other  words,  freedom  of  the  press  gives 
the  publisher  the  right  to  mislead  read¬ 
ers  as  well  as  to  enlighten  and  guide 
them.  Whether  he  does  the  one  or  the 
other  rests  with  him  alone  to  decide. 

“Possibly,  if  effective  self-regulation 
of  newspaper  puMishing  ever  comes,  his 
fellow  publishers  may  ^  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  abusing  his  power,  but  no 
such  provision  appears  in  any  newspaper 
code  as  yet.  Any  suggestion  of  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  in  such  matters 
would  seem  an  invasion  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Since  it  is  popular 
at  the  present  moment  to  cite  the 
fathers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
connection  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press  issue,  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  from 
Paris  to  James  Madison  when  the 
question  of  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  bein^  deb^ated  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention.  He  wrote:  “A 
declaration  that  the  Federal  government 
will  never  restrain  the  presses  from 
printing  anything  they  please,  will  not 
take  away  the  liability  of  the  printers 
for  false  facts  printed.”  Apparently 
Jefferson  held  that  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  did 
not  protect  publishers  who  falsified 
facts  by  printing  colored  news  or  by 
suppressing  news,  or  who  printed  pub- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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ICKES  LIFTS  BAN  ON 
GOAN’S  MAGAZINE 


Permits  NRA  Critic’s  Publication  to 
Be  Sold  on  Newsstands  in 
Federal  Buildings  In 
Washington 


(Special  to  Ebitos  &  Pvbushsb) 

Washington,  Dec.  27 — Sale  ot  the 
Washington  Spectator  and  Mirror,  a 
monthly  magazine  circulating  largely 
among  government  employes  here  and 
which,  according  to  Blair  Coan,  pub¬ 
lisher,  had  been  barred  from  the  news¬ 
stands  in  federal  buildings  because  of 
publication  of  articles  unfavorable  to 
the  administration,  will  now  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
newsstands  fall,  has  issued  orders  that 
the  stands  accept  the  magazine  for  sale. 
Mr.  Ickes  made  no  reference  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Coan  telling  him  of  his 
decision  of  the  charge  that  the  maga¬ 
zine  had  been  banned  from  the  stands. 
Instead,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
statement  that  the  stands  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  “accept  for  sale  a  number 
of  issues  of  your  magazine,  so  that  it 
may  be  determined  whether  demand  will 
justify  handling  it.” 

According  to  Mr.  Coan,  copies  of  the 
magazine  had  been  sold  from  the  stands 
which  are  set  up  in  most  government 
buildings  here,  but  that  A.  E.  Parker, 
in  charge  of  the  stands,  told  him,  fol¬ 
lowing  publication  of  an  article  in  the 
November  issue,  that  nothing  critical 
of  the  administration  could  be  sold  on 
government  property. 

Mr.  Coan  immediately  took  up  the 
question  with  Secretary  Ickes,  he  said. 
The  publisher  regards  restoration  of 
the  magazine  sale  as  “another  victory 
for  the  press  against  censorship,”  he 
said  in  a  statement  announcing  that  the 
next  issue  would  be  obtainable  from  the 
government  stands. 

The  article  to  which  Mr.  Coan  said 
objection  was  made  was  entitled  “A 
Return  to  Common  Honesty,”  and  car¬ 
ried  a  paragraph  reading: 

“VNTiat  the  United  States  needs  most 
today  is  leadership,  not  by  force,  but 
by  persuasion.  Our  greatest  necessity 
is  a  return  to  common  honesty.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  such  men  as 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  who  threatens  to 
crack  down'  on  all  who  dispute  his 
sway.  It  cannot  be  done  by  threats  to 
incarcerate  persons  who  have  worked 
for  years  to  save  gold.  We  do  not 
need  any  NRA’s  or  TVA’s  or  CCC’s 
or  PW  A’s  or  AAA’s.  What  we  need, 
if  we  must  have  a  slogan,  is  an  ONST 
(honesty)  campaign.” 

PHONED  ROBBERY  STORY 

Within  a  few  moments  after  having 
been  held  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  while 
the  Citizens  Bank  of  Hot  Springs, 
N.  C.,  was  robbed  of  $2,200,  W.  T. 
Davis,  cashier  of  the  bank  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Times,  telephoned  to  the  newspaper  a 
first-hand  account  of  the  occurrence. 
Although  his  voice  was  a  bit  shaken  at 
moments,  a  coherent  story  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  was  on  the  streets  a  short  time 
after  it  occurred. 


NEW  YORK  A.  P.  MEETING 

The  New  York  state  Associated 
Press  members  will  convene  at  Lake 
Placid  Jan.  13  for  a  general  business 
meeting.  Willi^  O.  Dapping,  editor  of 
the  Attbum  Citisen-Advertiser,  chair¬ 
man.  will  preside.  M.  V.  Atwood,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Gannett  newspapers,  has 
been  invited  to  speak  on  the  French 
Lick.  Ind.,  meeting  of  Associated  Press 
managing  editors. 

EDWARD  HUNTER  IN  N,  Y. 

Edward  Hunter,  member  of  the  Paris 
staff  of  International  News  Service, 
who  served  in  the  Far  East  for  I.N.S. 
during  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities, 
has  been  brought  to  New  York  for 
temporary  duty  at  the  headquarters  of¬ 
fice.  William  Haggard  of  the  I.N.S. 
New  York  staff  is  enjoying  a  belated 
vacation  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


GUILD  MEETING  JAN.  7 

The  recently  organized  Columbus,  O., 
Newspaper  Guild  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  on  Jan.  7,  when  it  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Harry  Van  Horn,_  manager 
of  the  Columbus  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau.  Organization  will  then  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Earl  Minderman  of  the  Colunv- 
bus  Citiscn  is  temporary  chairman. 


WINCHELL-N.  Y.  MIRROR 
LOSE  $30,000  SUIT 


Jury  Awards  Libel  Verdict  to  Fleet- 
wood  Foundation  and  Sep¬ 
arate  Verdict  of  $2,500 
Against  Columnist 

A  jury  sitting  before  Justice  John  F. 
Carew  in  the  New  York  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  returned  a  libel  verdict 
of  $30,000  against  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  and  its  columnist,  Walter  Winchell. 
In  addition  the  jurors  voted  a  separate 
verdict  of  $2,500  against  Winchell.  The 
jury’s  decision  was  announced  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  Dec.  22,  after  it  had  been 
out  all  night  deliberating.  The  suit  was 
brought  by  the  Fleetwood  Foundation, 
Inc. 

The  complaint  asked  for  $250,000 
damages  from  the  Mirror  and  Winchell 
as  joint  defendants.  It  charged  that  a 
paragraph  allegedly  written  by  the  col¬ 
umnist  resulted  in  the  loss  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  It 
had  planned  to  build  the  Fleetwood 
Beach  Club,  and  the  complaint  charged 
that  as  a  result  of  Winchell’s  comments 
the  enterprise  failed. 

Richard  J.  Mackey,  of  the  law  firm 
of  Mackey,  Herrlich,  Vatner  &  Breen, 
acted  as  trial  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 

A.  P.  MAKES  NEWS  AGREEMENT 


Will  Exchange  Its  Service  With  Tokio 
and  Osaka  Dailies 

The  Tokio  Asahi  and  the  Osaka 
Asahi,  two  of  the  most  influential  news¬ 
papers  in  Japan,  and  the  Associated 
Press  announced  this  week  conclusion 
of  an  arrangement  for  the  exchange  of 
news  collected  by  their  respective 
organizations. 

.Although  both  the  Tokio  and  Osaka 
Asahi  are  members  of  Shimbun  Rengo, 
Japanese  news  agency,  which  exchanges 
its  news  report  with  the  Associated 
Press,  the  new  agreement  will  enable 
the  Asahi  and  the  Associated  Press  to 
utilize  additional  facilities  of  the  two 
organizations. 


TRIBUNE  MEN  TO  MEET 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  department  will  meet  at  the 
Drajce  Hotel,  Chicago,  Jan.  3  for  their 
27th  semi-annual  convention  to  discuss 
promotion  plans  for  1934.  Sessions 
will  be  held  Jan.  3,  4  and  5.  A  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Drake  will  conclude  the 
convention  on  Friday  night,  Jan.  5,  at 
which  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  Tribune 
publisher,  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 
Tribune  advertising  representatives 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta  and 
San  Francisco  will  attend. 


LA  FOND  SUCCEEDS  CORNWALL 

E.  R.  Cornwall,  general  manager  of 
the  Nampa  Idaho  Free  Press  for  the 
past  two  years  has  resigned,  according 
to  a  recent  announcement  by  the  Co- 
Operative  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Free  Press.  J.  T.  La  Fond,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  named  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Cornwall  will  remain  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company  and  devote  him¬ 
self  to  promoting  a  national  news- 
liaper  syndicate  with  headquarters  in 
Nampa. 


BUTLER  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Henry  C.  Macarthur,  Arthur  Storm 
and  Robert  J.  Lucas,  owners  of  the 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Independent,  have 
named  Harry  Butler  as  general  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  the  paper.  Butler 
was  formerly  business  manager  of  the 
Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal-Democrat 
and  previously  was  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  held  other  posts  in 
the  Hearst  organization. 


JOINS  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 


Herbert  J.  C.  Henderson,  who  last 
week  was  appointed  vice-president  of 
the  American  Weekly  Magazine.  For 
the  past  seven  years  he  has  heen  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  service  for  the 
Fisher  Body  Corporation,  Detroit. 


CHANGES  IN  FOREIGN  STAFF 

Frank  Smothers  Sent  to  Shanghai  by 
Chicago  New^— Others  Shifted 

Frank  Smothers,  Chicago  Daily  News 
reporter  for  the  past  nine  years,  has 
been  appointed  Shanghai  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  News.  Mr.  Smothers,  a 
native  of  Illinois  and  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University,  has  left  for 
his  new  post,  succeeding  Reginald 
Sweetland,  who  will  become  Tokio  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  formerly  Ber¬ 
lin  correspondent,  who  left  Germany 
last  September  because  his  life  was  in 
danger  under  the  Hitler  regime,  will 
sail  Jan.  2  to  become  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent,  succeeding  his  brother,  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer,  who  will  return  to  his  country 
to  become  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Daily  News. 

Junius  B.  Wood,  former  Daily  News 
Tokio  correspondent,  has  succeed¬ 
ed  Edgar  Mowrer  as  Berlin  corres¬ 
pondent. 


INK  CODE  HEARING  JAN.  15 


Deputy  Administrator  Charles  Herty 
Will  Be  in  Charge 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington*,  Dec.  27 — The  NRA 
will  hold  a  public  hearing  in  Room 
2062,  Department  of  Commerce,  here, 
Jan.  15  on  the  proposed  code  for  the 
printing  ink  manufacturing  industry. 
Deputy  Administrator  Charles  H.  Herty 
will  conduct  the  hearing. 

The  code  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Printing  Ink  Makers, 
Inc.,  claiming  to  represent  82  per  cent 
of  the  industry.  It  provides  a  basic  40- 
hour  week,  averaged  over  any  13-week 
period,  with  no  one  week  to  exceed  48 
hours. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  coun¬ 
try  is  divided  into  seven  regions,  each 
of  which  is  represented  on  the  adminis¬ 
trative  committee,  namely,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  New  York,  Pacific 
Coast,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis. 


COMPLETING  PRESS  COTTAGE 

The  Fourth  Estate  cottage  at  Manteo, 
N.  C.,  sponsored  by  a  group  of  North 
Carolina  newspapermen  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  The  cottage,  located  on  a  beach, 
is  well  constructed  and  has  a  large  fire¬ 
place.  An  informal  opening  was  to  be 
held  there  this  week  when  the  executive 
committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  will  meet  there.  The  formal 
opening  and  housewarming  will  follow 
shortly  with  (jov.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus 
as  guest  of  the  press  group. 
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NAZI  PRESS  BARS  JEWS 
AND  “MARXISTS” 

Editor*,  Writer*  and  Photographerj 
Mu*t  Regi*ter  and  Obtain  a 
Licen*e,  Effective 
January  1 


All  Jews,  with  the  possible  exception  I 
of  front-line,  war  veterans,  and  all 
“Marxists”  without  exception  will  b« 
barred  from  editorial  or  illustrative  [ 
work  for  any  German  newspaper  or 
magazine,  beginning  Jan.  1,  according 
to  the  rules  of  procedure  announced  re¬ 
cently  for  the  press  law  latejy  decreed  ! 
and  carried  in  a  wireless  dispatch  to  = 
the  Nezi)  York  Times. 

These  rules  were  issued  jointly  by  = 
the  Ministry  of  Popular  Enlightenment  ! 
and  Propaganda,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

Dcr  Deutsche,  the  organ  of  the  Ger-  : 
man  Labor  Front,  published  the  rules  I 
under  this  page-wide  banner  headline,  ' 
“The  German  Press  Will  Be  Freed 
from  the  Jews  by  Jan.  1.”  j 

Every  German  journalist  and  press  I 
photographer  must  apply  for  registra-  [ 
tion  with  the  Nazi-direct^  Reich  League 
of  the  German  press  and  obtain  a  license 
to  practice  his  profession.  Printers,  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  workers  on  purely 
scientific  and  technical  publications  or 
on  Jewish  newspapers  are  exem^ed. 

“Marxists”  in  the  sense  of  this  law 
are  all  editorial  workers  who  were  ac¬ 
tive  on  “Marxist”  publications  till  Adolf 
Hitler  became  chancellor.  “Aryans’’ 
married  to  Jews  may  be  exempted  if 
the  marriage  took  place  before  the  law 
became  effective,  but  in  future  such 
marriages  will  mean  the  loss  of  the 
professional  license. 


N.  Y.  PUBUSHERS  TO  MEET 


14th  Annual  Convention  Jan.  12-13  F 
at  Lake  Placid  r 

The  14th  annual  convention  of  the  I 
New  York  State  Publishers’  Associa-  ' 
tion  will  be  held  Jan.  12  and  13  at  the  j 
Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  | 

The  convention  will  open  at  10 
A.  M.,  Friday,  Jan.  12,  and  adjourn  at 
noon,  to  convene  that  evening  for  the  i 
second  session,  permitting  publishers  to  I 
attend  the  14th  Annual  Lake  Placid  [ 
Club  Figure  Skating  Tournament 
Friday  afternoon.  The  meeting  will  j 
again  convene  Saturday  morning,  con-  J 
eluding  its  business  with  the  afternoon  i 
session.  t 

According  to  the  advance  program 
rejeased  last  week,  the  following  talks 
will  be  heard:  “Increasing  Newspaper 
Revenue,”  by  E.  M'.  Waterbury,  Oswe¬ 
go  Palladium-Times ;  “The  Federal 
Child  Labor  Amendment,”  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  chairman.  Newspaper  Boy 
Welfare  Committee,  I.  C.  M,  A.;  “Our 
State  Taxes,”  Hon.  Mark  Graves,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Department  of  Taxation  and 
Finance,  New  York;  “Advertising  Leg¬ 
islation,”  discussion  by  Charles  Francis 
Coe,  of  Charles  Francis  Coe,  Inc. 

No  speaker  has  been  announced  to 
lead  the  discussion  on  the  newspaper 
code,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  topics  of  the  annual 
convention. 


HAGG  OPENS  OMAHA  OFFICE 

In  line  with  their  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates, 
publishers’  representatives,  Chicago, 
announced  last  week  the  opening  of  an 
Omaha  office  to  be  managed  by  Russell 
R.  Allbaugh,  formerly  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Garden  City  (Kan.)  Daily 
Telegram,  effective  Jan.  1.  Arthur  H. 
Hagg,  president,  also  announced  the 
addition  of  Jack  Perry,  formerly  of 
the  Ccuper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  to  the  Cricago  office, 
beginning  Jan.  1.  The  firm,  which 
began  business  Aug.  1  of  this  year,  also 
has  offices  in  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco,  and  Denver.  The  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Independent  this  week 
announced  that,  effective  Jan.  1,  it  will 
be  represented  in  the  national  field  by 
.Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates. 
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From  THE  ARGONAUT,  San  Francisco^  December  Isf,  1933 


rare 

newspaper — 
an 

effieient 

educator^^ 


*  *  *  Of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  world,  few  may  rank  with  The  New 
York  Times.  From  the  day  of  its  first  modest  edition,  it  has  clung 
steadfastly  to  the  principle  of  fair,  clean  and  progressive  journalism. 
It  has  never  been  afraid  to  take  a  stand,  to  support  constructive 
trends  in  politics,  business  or  government.  It  early  saw  the  missiou 
of  sound  journalism,  and  it  never  got  off  the  trail,  chased  rainbows, 
or  stooped  to  yellow  scandal.  Always  it  has  pursued  its  course  of 
"All  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print.” 

The  Times  built  wisely  from  the  start;  it  sought  progress  by  giving 
service,  advancement  by  blazing  fearless  trails.  The  world  is  its  cir¬ 
culation  area,  and  well  the  world  has  been  served.  It  has  ever  held 
to  a  discriminating  presentation  of  news,  it  has  never  attempted  to 
capture  circulation  by  scareheads. 

Its  passage  through  time  has  been  rough  with  the  ups  and  downs 
of  world  affairs,  but  the  timbers  of  its  great  structure  have  been 
stanch  enough  to  weather  all  winds.  As  an  exponent  and  exemplifier 
of  what  real 'journalism  can  mean  to  the  w:orld.  The  New  York  Times 
stands  alone.  It  is  a  rare  newspaper,  an  efficient  educator,  a  light 
shining  in  the  darkness  of  a  land  where  scavenger  journalism,  shallow 
ethics  and  superficial  ability  to  serve  public  opinion  are  large  and 
cankerous  growths  in  the  social  order. 

***  In  any  fair  compilation  of  truly  great  monuments  of  world 
journalism.  The  Times  must  inevitably  hold  first  place.  It  is  great 
because  of  quality,  not  quantity,  and  its  influence  is  not  due  to 
domination,  but  to  rigid  adherence  to  its  self-created  code  of  ethics. 


From  LORD  CAMROSE,  Ouner  of  London  **Dnily  Telegraph."* 


*  *  *  The  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  most  ably  conducted  papers 
in  the  whole  world,  has  gained  a  sale  of  460,000  copies  a  day. 
In  comparison  with  that  of  the  more  sensational  papers  of  New 
York,  the  number  of  readers  is  small.  On  the  other  hand.  The 
New  York  Times  is  one  of  the  finest  newspaper  properties  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  most  influential  one. 

It  is.  a  truism  in  the  newspaper  industr}'  that  readers  of 
'quality’  papers  like  The  Daily  Telegraph  and  The  New  York 
Times  do  not  often  change  their  allegiance,  for  the  reason  that 
preference  for  a  paper  of  that  sort  is  based  on  judgment  of,  and 
in  time  affection  for,  the  paper  itself,  and  not  on  a  more  ephemeral 
and  changing  appeal. 


^^one  of  the 
most  ably 
conducted 
papers  in 
the  whole 
world^^ 


©Iff  “Nm 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT. 
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CHICAGO  DAILIES  FORCE  CLEAN-UP 
OF  HOME  LOAN  ORGANIZATION 


RULES  ON  REWARD  OFFER 


American  and  Herald  &  Examiner  Revealed  Elxcessive  Feet, 
Fictitious  Charges  Upon  Mortgage  Seekers  Under 
State  Politicsd  Group 


Chicago,  Dec.  26 — Resignation  of 
William  G.  Donne  and  appointment 
of  Henry  G.  Zander,  Jr.,  as  Illinois 
manager  of  the  Home  Owners’  Loan 
Corporation  here  last  week  clima.xed  a 
series  of  sensational  articles  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  American,  exposing 
activities  of  the  HOLC  in  this  city. 

The  investigation  by  the  American 
grew  out  of  its  recent  campaign  to  get 
representation  in  court  for  the  reduction 
of  taxes  of  some  400,000  home  owners 
in  Cook  County.  As  a  result,  the  news¬ 
paper  heard  of  many  complaints  of 
home  owners  about  the  HOLC. 

Combined  with  the  -American’s  inves¬ 
tigation  were  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner  in  disclosing  sev¬ 
eral  big  “inside”  mortgage  deals  con- 
cernii^  the  operation  of  the  Loan  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  Federal  government  is 


Chairman  John  H.  Fahey  of  the 
HOLC  dispatched  two  operatives  to 
Chicago  to  take  up  the  matter  directly 
with  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

In  cooperation  with  F.  L.  McCarthy, 
-American  managing  editor,  and  Victor 
Watson,  Herald  &  Examiner  managing 
editor,  the  Federal  officials  made  their 
own  investigation  and  verified  all  that 
was  being  disclosed  in  the  newspapers. 
The  manager  of  the  Illinois  corporation 
was  summoned  to  Washington  and  was 
questioned  by  the  national  board.  Upon 
his  return  to  Chicago,  it  was  given 
out  that  he  had  resigned,  although  he 
announced,  even  while  publication  was 
being  made  of  his  ouster,  that  he  saw 
no  reason  to  resign. 

Washington  authorities  have  been 
particularly  concerned  about  the  reve¬ 
lations  in  the  Chicago  situation  because 


now  investigating  the  transactions  re-  feared  that  distressed  home  owners 
vealed  by  the  Herald  &  Examiner.  states  may  be  subjected  to  like 

Reporters  for  the  -American  wrote,  ^'"catment,  wherein  they  ma>  be  sub- 
after  several  weeks’  investigation,  that  ^  unnecessary 

the  local  home  loan  body,  from  the  The  HOLC  act  provides  that  the 


start,  was  set  up  as  a  political  “racket.” 
The  state  manager,  president  of  a  local 
ward  organization,  was  put  in  by  a 
state  political  boss.  He  had  formerly 
been  a  clerk  in  a  small  south  side 
bank.  The  two  assistant  state  managers 
were  fellow  ward  organization  asso¬ 
ciates. 

The  American  also  revealed  that  two 


expense  to  home  borrowers  should  not 
be  more  than  $50,  including  appraisal, 
abstract,  etc. 


NAMED  MINISTER  TO  PERSIA 

W'illiam  H.  Homibrook,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake  Times,  has 
been  appointed  United  States  Minister 

_  _  to  Persia.  Mr.  Homibrook  was  bora 

days  after  the  HOLC  opened^  its  doors”  ^^84.  He  holds  the  degree 

the  Central  Sutes  Appraisal  Company  bachelor  of  laws,  and  also  studied 

was  incorporated.  'The  incorporators  ^  military  academy.  He  has  been 

are  a  brother-in-law  of  the  former  state  political  life  in  Idaho  and 

manager;  the  committeeman  from  his  as  well  as  Utah.  He  was 

ward;  and  several  other  political  asso-  ^*>"ister  to  Siam  during  the  Wilson 
dates.  The  bulk  of  the  appraisals  administration.  He  has  published  daily 
were  given  to  the  Central  States  com-  weekly  papers  in  four  or  five  states, 
pany,  which  charged  $15  an  appraisal  ’"eluding  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington  and 
although  the  national  board  had  set  $5  California, 
as  a  fair  fee.  When  these  facts  were 

printed  in  the  American,  Federal  offi-  ^UNN  TO  WASHINGTON 
cials  ordered  the  Central  States  com-  Gilmore  N.  Nunn,  general  manager 
pany  out  and  awwinted  the  Chicago  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  Nezvs  will 

IT-....*-  o  — 1a  .  .  .  v-im-ago  .  XT  'r;— 


Judge  Hold*  Compliance  Give*  It 
Contract  Statu* 

Insertion  of  a  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  offering  a  reward  by  one  person 
and  the  compliance  by  another  with  the 
specified  terms  constitutes  a  valid  con¬ 
tract,  Municipal  Judge  Ben  Howrey 
ruled  in  Waterloo,  la.,  Dec.  16  in  order¬ 
ing  payment  of  a  $100  reward. 

Charles  and  Sarah  Tenenbaum  in¬ 
serted  an  advertisement  in  the  IVaterloo 
Courier,  offering  $100  for  information 
leading  to  recovery  of  a  lost  diamond 
ring. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Watters,  a  cigar  counter 
clerk,  telephoned  the  number  given  in 
the  ad  and  informed  Mrs.  Tenenbaum 
that  Louise  Smith,  a  waitress,  had  paid 
a  Ixjy  50  cents  for  a  ring  he  had  found. 
-Miss  Smith  turned  the  rin^  over  to 
Mrs.  Tenenbaum  upon  identification. 

When  the  reward  was  not  paid  Mrs. 
Watters  brought  suit.  The  defense  in¬ 
troduced  evidence  to  show  that  Mrs. 
Ben  Sanders,  Des  Moines,  owner  of 
the  ring,  had  not  authorized  the  $100 
reward  offer,  and  contended  the  Tenen- 
baums  could  not  be  held  liable.  The 
court  held  that  acceptance  of  the  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  Mrs.  Watters 
and  the  recovery  of  the  ring  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  it  in  effect  completed  a  contract, 
and  directed  that  payment  of  the 
reward  be  made. 

Mrs.  Watters  testified  that  Mrs. 
Tenenbaum  had  told  her  the  ring  was 
worth  about  $750.  The  defense  intro¬ 
duced  testimonv  setting  its  value  at 
$275. 


PRINTED  HISTORIC  PAGES 

Facsimiles  of  16  historic  front  pages 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the  past 
72  years  appeared  in  the  Dec.  25  issue 
of  the  Tribune.  The  pages  included  the 
issue  of  April  15,  1861,  telling  of  the 
firing  upon  Ft.  Sumter;  April  10,  1865, 
surrender  of  Gen.  Lee ;  April  15,  1865, 
Lincoln  assassination;  Oct.  11,  1871, 
Chicago  fire;  April  6,  1895,  decision  of 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upholding  income 
tax  law;  Feb.  16,  1898,  Maine  disaster 
in  Havana  harbor ;  May  2,  1898, 
Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila  Bay;  Sept. 
7,  1909,  Capt.  Robert  E.  Peary  dis¬ 
covers  North  Pole;  April  16,  1912, 
sinking  of  Titanic ;  April,  1917,  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  Germany ;  Nov., 
1918,  the  Armistice;  June  9,  1919,  the 
Tribune’s  exclusive  publication  of  the 
text  of  the  Versailles  Treaty;  May  22, 
1927,  Lindbergh’s  flight  to  Paris;  and 
the  recent  pages  of  this  year  relating 
to  the  assassination  of  Mayor  Cennak 
last  spring  in  Florida,  and  the  end  of 
prohibition. 


CHANGES  IN  TOPEKA 

Joe  Nickell  became  city  editor  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  last  week. 
He  takes  the  place  of  Clark  J.  Cross, 
who  collapsed  two  weeks  ago  while 
making  up  for  a  first  edition,  and  is 
slowly  recovering.  Mr.  Nickell  has 
been  director  of  WIBW,  the  Capper 
Publications  radio  station  at  Topeka. 
Don  Searle,  from  Council  Bluffs,  is  the 
new  director  of  WIBW.  Milton  Tabor, 
political  reporter  and  feature  writer, 
has  been  acting  city  editor  since  Mr. 
Cross  collapsed. 


Real  Estate  Board  to  do  the  workat  ^  associated  with  Bascom  N.  Tim- 
one-half  the  price.  mons,  Washington  correspondent,,  in 

Further  revelations  of  the  American  covering  the  coming  session  of  Con- 


showed  that  although"36,'600“appli^-  will  spend  two  months  in 

tions  had  been  made  in  the  nast  "  ashington,  and  in  addition  to  his  reg 


made  in  the  past  five 
months,  only  500  loans  had  been 
granted ,  that  through  the  (Central 
states  company,  extravagant  vMua- 
tions  were  made  on  properties,  .some  of 
which  were  only  shacks,  on  which  full 
loans  were  made. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  HOLC  was 
to  lend  money  to  distressed  home  own 


ular  work  with  Mr.  Timmons  he  will 
write  a  column  of  sidelights  for  the 
Pampa  News  and  a  number  of  other 
Panhandle  newspapers. 


INJUNCnON  GRANTED 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Henr>-  W.  God¬ 
dard  issued  an  order  Friday,  Dec.  22, 

e'rs  'in  da”nger  V'^rth^'ho^; 

through  mortgage  foreclosure,  it  was  /rom  reprinting  eppyrightab  e 

found  that  a  group  of  politicans  had  set  ‘"'•f.'nfo^ation  published  in  the  Dmly 

These  mortgage  holders  were  persffi  theatriatl  paj^r 

to  have  the  mortgage  givers  5ply  fS  publication  in  mid- 

loans  in  manir  /'oeAe  ai _ iJcccmbcr, 


loans,  in  many  cases  where  they  did  not 
want  a  loan  because  they  were  able  to 
meet  Xheir  financial  obligations.  In 
many  instances,  excessive  valuations 
were  made  through  these  means. 
-Among  the  big  sources  of  graft  were 
the  following : 

-Applicants  found  there  was  being  de¬ 
ducted  from  their  loans  extravagant 
amounts  for  repairs  that  were  not 
needed ;  insurance  when  insurance 
already  was  in  force,  with  several  years 
assessment  for  years  not 
yet  billed;  excessive  abstract  fees;  and 
excessive  local  attorney  fees. 

On  top  of  this,  thousands  of  loan 


maxing 

15  or  20  trips  to  the  Loan  Corporation, 
they  could  not  get  any  satisfaction 
trom  employes. 

"The  American,  after  wtfeks  of  investi¬ 
gation  by  its  reporters,  reported  these 
findings  to  the  national  HOLC  office 
at  Washington,  before  beginning  publi¬ 
cation.  The  Herald  St  Examiner  con¬ 
tinued  to  uncover  ir  le  grafting  and 
also  reported  its  findings  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 
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1 933  progress  indicates 
good  prospects  for  1934 


March  and  November  are  normally  comparable 
averase  months,  with  little  seasonal  difference 
except  that  automobiles  and  real  estate  are  more  active 
in  the  Spring.  The  chart  presents,  not  the  peaks,  but 
what  seems  a  fair  general  picture  of  progress  during  1933 
in  the  Providence  market. 

From  its  nation-wide  survey,  Brookmire  Economic 
Service  picks  Providence  among  the  areas  offering  best 
sales  prospects  in  the  near  future. 

The  journal  and  Bulletin,  read  daily  by  about  19  out 
of  20  English-reading  families  in  Providence,  4  out  of  5 
of  the  whole  number  in  Rhode  Island,  provide  effectual, 
comprehensive  leverage  on  expected  profits  in  this  market. 


Providence  Journal  ^xBulletin 

Oominalitiq  New  LngLcuuLi  HexMrid  Lo/i-qexl  Mewkei 


CHAS.  H.  EOOy  CO. 
Boftea  •  N«w  Vofh  • 


Repretentotivc* 

Cklcafo  Saa  Fraaclfce 


R.  J.  MDWELL  CO. 

Lei  Aataia*  •  SaaMl* 
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1,162,560  coupons  — all  from  one  newspaper  within 

eight  weeks’  time,  with  signatures  ranging  from  Big  Wall  Street 
names  to  adolescent  nobodies,  addresses  varying  from  the  Social 
Centre  to  tiny  suburban  towns,  all  the  result  of  two  interests — 
football  and  The  News  •  Each  week  in  the  football  season  we 
print  on  the  sports  pages  a  coupon  listing  fifteen  major  games 
scheduled  for  the  coming  Saturday.  Readers  figure  out  possible 
scores,  send  in  the  coupons.  Winners  get  small  cash  prizes.  Poorest 
prognosticators  get  honorable  mention  in  our  98%  Wrong  Club 
•  The  flood  of  coupons  kept  75  checkers  busy.  Readers  spent 
more  than  $23,000  for  the  papers,  more  for  the  postage.  The 
total  is  an  all-time  record  for  response  to  a  sports  feature  •  So 
what?  •  Evidence  of  a  better  than  average  audience  in  the  best 
market  in  this  country,  of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  a  medium 
pretty  hard  to  beat.  If  you  have  anything  people  buy,  you  can 
place  your  advertising  in  The  News  with  full  confidence  that 
it  will  get  maximum  attention,  reading,  results  •  Ever  used  any 
coupons  in  The  News?  We  invite  you  to  try ! 

THEBNEWS 

New  Yorks  Picture  Newspaper 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco  -i-  220  East  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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BIG  CLASSIFIED  GAIN 
BY  CHICAGO  DAILY 


250,000  Line  Advance  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Credited  to  Steady  Alert 
Promotion,  Ad  Writing  Service 
and  Contests 


Jjj- All  America 

""  Board  orBaseball 

*  *  ^  *  L  * '  2  -  ,  3  3  »  « 

A"'  . ■■•'■'A 


—  >  df-  .  #>>-■ 


Building  reader  interest  and  estab¬ 
lishing  friendly  relations  with  classified 
advertising  users,  including  both  con¬ 
tract  and  transient  advertisers,  were 
cited  this  week  as  the  outstanding  fac¬ 
tors  which  have  enabled  the  Chicago 
Tribune  want  ad  department  to  achieve 
its  193d  goal  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
line  gain  over  1932. 

In  discussing  the  promotion  methods 
used  in  attaining  this  record,  \V.  K. 

Blend,  Tribune  classitied  advertising 
manager,  told  Euitor  &  Publisher, 
that  no  one  type  of  promotion  was 
responsible,  but  rather  a  combination 
ot  several  things.  Among  the  reasons 
given  for  the  increased  linage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Blend,  are  improving  busi¬ 
ness  conditions ;  intensive  newspaper 
and  radio  promotion ;  introduction  of 
an  advertising  writing  service;  proper 
use  of  investigations  and  surveys ; 
strong  sales  solicitations ;  addition  of 
news  pictures  to  the  Sunday  classified  Present  _  members  of  the  All  America  Baseball  Board,  organiaed  by  Christy 
section;  the  “Hidden  Want  Ad”  com-  Walsh  in  1923,  photographed  at  a  dinner  meeting,  Sunday,  Dec.  17,  at  the 
petition;  and  a  friendly  approach  to  New  York  Athletic  Club,  at  which  Babe  Ruth  was  host.  Each  year  the  board 
advertisers  on  the  part  of  the  entire  selects  its  All  American  team  by  ballot.  Those  in  the  picture  are,  reading  from 
sales  force.  left  to  right.  Jack  Malaney,  Boston  Post;  Kirk  MiUer,  JTashington  Times;  Ed. 

Elaborating  upon  the  Tribune's  meth-  Bang,  Cleveland  News;  Ed.  Wray,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Christy  Walsh;  Babe 
ods  used  to  increase  classified  linage,  Ruth.  Chairman;  James  Isaminger,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Tom  Swope,  Cincin- 
Mr.  Blend  stated  that  the  introduction  nati  Post;  Bud  Shaver,  Detroit  Times;  Harry  Kecl^  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 
of  an  advertising  writing  service  had  The  other  two  members  who  are  not  in  picture  are  Warren  Brown,  Chicago 
helped  tremendously  in  building  good-  Herald  and  Examiner;  W.  S.  Farnsworth,  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

will  and  improving  copy.  Investiga-  _  _ 

tions  showed,  he  said,  that  often  the  .  .  r  •  .  , 

reason  a  classified  ad  did  not  bring  “"t  gam  in  factories  and  trades.”  RECOVERY  BASE  SOUD 

results  was  because  the  copy  was  Broken  down  in  daily  and  Sunday  .  „rTT  r»  * 

poorly  written.  Not  only  does  the  tabulations,  the  1  ribune  s  52.000  line  Nothing  m  Sight  to  Detract  from 
Tribune  maintain  a  special  writing  ser-  clas^fied  gain  for  November  amounted  Constructive  Outlook  Says  N.  Y.  Firm 
vice  for  the  advertisers  themselves,  but  to  37,000  lines,  or  24^r  cent,  for  t^  1„  weekly  summary  of  the  general 
meetings  are  held  at  which  instruc-  paper;  and  ^  business  situation,  the  Standard  Sta¬ 

tion  is  given  to  the  solicitors  and  tele-  cent,  for  the  Sunday  Tribune.  tistics  Company,  of  New  York,  cur- 
phone  ad-ukers.  This  type  of  service  addition  to  the  total  Image  gam.  the  rently  comments  as  follows ; 

has  an  accumulative  good-will  value.  Tribune  also  shows  an  mcre^e  m  num-  "The  recent  halt  in  the  decline  of 
Mr.  Blend  pointed  out.  &  business  activity,  and  the  subsequent 

Surveys  showed  that  readers  were  ^^is  year,  the  J.r>.bune  recovery  which  has  been  proceeding  at 

greatly  interested  in  news  pictures,  Mr.  ^  ®  P  ‘ ^  a  mildly  accelerated  pace,  appear  to 

Blend  said.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  ^ds  *ban  «n  the  same  period  last  genuine  and  solidly  based, 

that  pictures  should  be  added  to  the  Blend  announced.  T^^e  foundation  for  such  a  recovery 

Stmday  classifi^  section.  Coupled  ppfp  pppoptfrc  c-cteti  established  during  the  sharp  drop 

with  this  innovation,  was  the  introduc-  riu^r  lULruKitLKd  rtibU  from  the  peak  of  last  July, 

tion  of  “Hidden  VV^ant  Ad”  contests.  Chicago  high  school  sport  reporters  “in  the  past  week,  business  has  given 
Recent  surveys  show  a  greater  reader  of  the  City  News  Bureau  and  the  several  striking  indications  of  vitality, 
interest  in  the  classified  section  as  a  athletic  directors  of  the  schools  were  Most  important  among  these  have  been 
result  of  the  use  of  news  pictures  and  guests  of  the  Bureau  at  a  dinner  given  the  8  per  cent  rise  in  the  rate  of  steel 
Want  Ad  Wanda  contests.  at  the  Chicago  Stadium  recently,  hoi-  mill  operations  and  the  substantial 

In  the  way  of  radio  promotion,  the  lowing  the  dinner,  which  was  featured  contra- seasonal  increase  in  freight  car 
Tribune  sponsored  150  broadcasts  over  by  talks  by  the  sports  writers  and  edi-  loadings. 

station  WGN,  fe^uring  human  inter-  tors  of  the  local  daily  newspapers,  the  “There  are  two  principal  points  to 
CTt  stories  told  b>’  want  ad  entire  party,  numbering  more  than  100,  keep  in  mind  in  estimating  whether  the 

These  programs  were  characterized  by  attended  the  Umdos-Steele  wrestling  current  revival  is  likely  to  be  sustained 
f  I  ♦  made  the  listener  match.  The  Bureau  has  80  high  school  during  the  period  of  normal  increase 

corrcspondeMs  who  report  the  scores  of  next  spring.  One  is  the  possibility  that 

S  cdSLs  Vthe  TriE  irek  ^"The"v  rS?  no” 

Mr.  Blend  also  emphasized  the  im-  T"*'  the  gams  which  normally  would 

portance  of  classified  salesmen  being  occur  at  a  later  date.  Thus  far  there 

fortified  with  adequate  sales  presenta-  ‘^e  City  News  is  no  evidence  that  anything  of  the  kind 

Bureau  staff.  is  taking  place. 

- “The  second  factor  which  may  quali- 

SERMON  SYNDICATED  fy  a  business  revival  is  the  extent  to 

_ _ _  _ _ _  Frederick  A.  Wilmot,  religious  editor  which  that  revival  is  stimulated  by 

paper  maintaining  a  well-balanced  th*  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Treasury  spending,  rather  than  by  the 
dassified  section,  with  sufficient  volume  Evening  Bulletin  for  the  past  10  years,  normal  operation  of  private  initiative, 
of  various  classifications  to  insure  has  signed  a  five-year  contract  with  the  some  divisims  of  industry,  the  pur- 
proper  coverage  at  all  times.  Hosterman  Newspaper  Feature  Ser-  chase  of  materials  for  public  works  has 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  signi-  vices,  Springfield,  O.,  for  the  United  become  a  marked  factor.  Naturally, 
ficant  features  of  the  quarter  of  a  mil-  States  and  Canada  rights  to  his  ser-  fbe  support  thus  being  created  might  be 
lion  gain  for  1933,  Mr.  Blend  remarked :  monette.  “Kingdom’s  Progress,”  which  withdrawn  at  any  time  through  a 
“The  most  encouraging  fact  about  is  now  in  its  eighth  year.  Mr.  Wilmot.  change  in  government  policy.  Further 
our  classified  advertising  gain  is  the  a  Harvard  graduate,  is  an  ordained  than  _  that,  the^  extension  of  business 
increase  in  help  wanted  advertising  of  clergyman. 

salaried  positions.  Help  wanted  adver-  - 

tising,  of  course,  is  a  barometer  of  CHARTER  EXTENDED 

business.  During  Novem^r,  the  Tri-  charter  of  the  Tulsa  World  Publish-  borrowings. 

bune  printed  32,394  lines  of  help  want^  Company,  publisher  of  the  Tulsa  Up  to  the  present  time,  nevertheless, 
ad vcrtising,_ representing  a  gain  of  23  (Qkla.)  World,  was  extended  Dec.  14  nothing  has  occurred  to  detract  from  a 


tions  to  impress  the  potential  want  ad 
user,  the  same  as  is  necessary  with 
local  and  national  display  advertisers. 
He  also  emphasized  the  n^  of  a  news 


activity  on  such  a  basis  means  a  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  in  the  burden  thrown 
on  the  Treasury,  involving  additional 


per  cent.  For  the  first  11  months  of 
this  year,  the  gain  was  14  per  cent. 

“In  male  help  wanted,  we  had  an  in¬ 
crease  of  88  per  cent  in  professions 
and  trades;  29  per  cent  in  stores  and 
offices ;  79  per  cent  in  employment 
agencies.  In  female  help  wanted,  there 


by  Secretary  of  State  R.  A.  Sneed  20  constructive  outlook  for  business  during 
years  from  April  7,  1933.  Capital  the  early  months  of  1934.  Unless  some 
stock  was  given  at  $1,000,000.  external  unsettling  factor  is  injected, 

-  substantial  progress  should  be  re- 

PFUND  RE-ELECTED  corded.” 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
was  a  70  per  cent  gain  in  the  stores  ernors  of  the  Baltimore  Press  Qub, 
and  offices  classification;  65  per  cent  recently,  Edward  H.  Pfund  was 


RAISES  GENERAL  RATE 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star  has 
gain  in  household  help;  65  per  "cent  in-  unanimously  re-elected  managing  di-  raised  its  general  advertising  rate  from 
crease  in  employment  agencies ;  and  M  rector  for  the  21st  consecutive  year.  8  cents  a  line  to  9  cents  flat. 


Dorothy 

Dix 


T 


....  HE  New  York  Journal,  the 
Ledger  Syndicate**  lateet  subscriber 
for  Dorothy  Dix’s  daily  column,  says 
of  her: 

**For  years  Miss  Dix  has  been  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  millions  of 
women  (and  men)  who  have  put  their 
most  intimate  problems  before  her. 
Her  sane,  common-sense  advlc>e  has 
solved  the  problems  of  a  whole  gener¬ 
ation  of  Americans.  No  one  has  a 
wider  audience  than  she,  and  none 
a  more  loyal  and  devoted  following.** 

Dorothy  Dix  has  just  signed  another 
long-term  contrcct  with  Ledger 
Syndicate. 

Here  is  some  praise  of  her  column 
from  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  that  have  long  featured  it: 


‘*1  had  just  a»  soon  try  to  publish 
without  the  Associated  Pr^  as  I  would 
try  to  get  out  my  evening  newspa^ 
without  Dorothy  Dix.**— Walter  M. 
Harrison.  OKLAHOMA  DAILY  OKLA- 
HOMAN. 

**l8  as  fixed  a  part  of  the  Lodger^  (w  is 
the  page  one  masthead.  We  simply 
couldn't  do  without  it.** — L.  T.  Russell, 
NEWARK  LEDGER. 

**W'e  list  it  ttan  asset  along  with  our 
leased-wire  s^vice.  In  short,  it  is  just 
about  indispensable.**— Milwee  Owens, 

AUGUSTA  HERALD. 

“After  the  most  careful  subscriber 
canvass  we  have  ever  undertaken  we 
found  that  Dorothy  Dix  l^adj^  aU  of 
features  in  breadth  of  appeal.**— Gec^H. 
Armstead.  HARTFORD  COURANT. 

“Outstanding  among  all  features.'*^ 
ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS, 

“Best  feature  of  its  kind  in  America.**— 
Paul  Bellamy.  CLEVELAND  PLAIN 
DEALER, 

“The  best  woman’s  feature  published.** 
— W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE. 

**One  of  the  really  outstanding  new^ 
paper  features.**  MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL. 

“Has  a  tremendous  appeal 
readers.**— Donald  J.  otcfling,  PORT¬ 
LAND  OREGON  JOURNAL. 

“If  we  had  not  had  the  cxperi^ce,  we 
would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
any  woman-^^cw  that  matter,  any  com¬ 
pany  of  women— could  day  after  day 
prcMuce  such  illuminating,  b«pful,  int^- 
esting  and  stimulating  comments  on  the 

S’eat  panorama  of  life.** — ^John  Stewart 
ryan,  RICHMOND  NEWS-LEADER, 


“We  ^oe  it  ^ 


column  ribbon.*' 

BEND  TRIBUNE. 

“There  is  no  substitute  for  DcMOthy 
Dix.  She  is  Queen  of  her  field.**— R.  C. 
Peace,  GREENVILLE  NEWS. 

“The  best  single  feature  which  we 
buy.**— J.  P,  Fishburn,  ROANOKE 
TIMES-WORLD, 

**Tbe  widest  read  of  any  feature  in  our 
entire  paper.  We  would  not  think  di^ 
continuing  it  under  any  <xrcumstances.'* 
— C.  E.  Palmer.  ELDORADO  NEWS. 

**More  humanly  interesting  to  and  con¬ 
sistently  read  by  both  men  and  women 
than  any  feature  1  have  yet  sceo-”** 
L.  K.  Nicholson.  NEW  ORLEANS 
TIMES-PICAYUNE. 

“  Recently,  wo  tested  this  feature  by 
leaving  it  out  of  the  paper  for  a  week. 
The  circulation  department  reputed 
hundreds  of  complaints.**— MONTGOM¬ 
ERY  JOURNAL. 

**The  premier  feature  of  its  kind  in 
every  particular.  It  is  the  most  popular 
with  our  subscribers  and  widely  read  by 
both  men  and  women  throughout  our 
circulation.*' — ERIE  TIMES. 

“We  wouldn't  discontinue  this  feature 
for  any  amount  of  money.**— M.  M. 
Levand.  WICHITA  BEACON. 

“Best  reporter  living.** — Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL. 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  keyboard  method  always  has 
been,  and  is  now,  a  most  economi¬ 
cal  method  of  type  composition. 


•  Excepting  a  few  lines  of  large  type  in 


FOUR  INTERTYPE 
IMPROVEMENTS  THAT 

Reduce  Composition  Costs 

(THE  NEW  72-90  CHANNEL 
MODEL  G  MIXER 

Sets  full  30  point  Heads,  Text  and 
Ads  from  One  Main  Magazine  and 
from  5  to  full  1 8  point  from  an¬ 
other  magazine. 


2  THE  INTERTYPE  QUADDING  AND 
CENTERING  DEVICE 

Automatically  Spaces  Short  or 
Centered  Lines  While  Maintaining 
Maximum  Speed  on  Regular  Full- 
Line  Composition. 


THE  INTERTYPE  MODEL  F  MIXER 

Mixes  Any  Two  Sizes  or  Any  Four 
Faces  of  Type  and — 

At  Straight-Matter  Speed. 

INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES 

Reduce  Machine  Stops,  Save  Re¬ 
placements  and  Run  in  Other  Line 
Composing  Machines. 


advertisements  and  the 
largest  banners,  an  entire 
newspaper  may  be  eco¬ 
nomically  composed  from 
the  keyboard  of  the  latest 
Intertypes. 

•  Inter+ype  faces  are  approved  by  leading 
typographers.  They  are  made  on  Intertype 
Wide  Tooth  Matrices  and  also  run  smoothly 
on  other  line  composing  machines. 

INTERTYPE 

360  Furman  Street  •  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  1007  Camp  Street;  San 

Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue; 

Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Limited 
^  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Set  on  the  Intertype  in  the  Vogue  Family  with  Special  Characters 
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PRESIDENT  HOLDS  NEWSPAPER  CODES; 
NO  RADICAL  EFFECTS  EXPECTED 

Residence  Requiremmt  for  Mechanical  Workers  Will  Limit  Ex> 
pension  of  Staffs  in  Many  Cities — Little  Mourning  for 
“Open-shop”  Clause 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


The  two  NRA  codes  affecting  daily 
newspapers  remained  in  the  hands 
of  President  Roosevelt  this  week,  with 
the  expectation  that  he  would  act  on 
them  very  soon.  These  were  the  daily 
newspaper  code  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  several  regional  associations  of 
publishers,  and  the  Graphic  Arts  Code, 
which  includes  regulations  sponsored 
by  the  National  Editorial  Association. 
It  is  understood  that  publishers  of  daily 
newspapers  will  be  free  to  assent  to 
either  code  or  to  withhold  assent  from 
both,  although  job  printing  plants  will 
come  under  the  Graphic  Arts  Code. 

The  President  this  week  signed  code; 
for  the  electrotyping  and  stereotyping 
industry,  and  for  the  photo-engraving 
industry.  It  is  possible  that  these  will 
be  brought  under  the  Gr^hic  Arts 
Code  later.  They  do  not  affect  news¬ 
paper  plants. 

Either  study  of  the  A.N.P.A.  code 
provisions  as  published  in  this  paper 
last  week  indicates  that  neither  hours 
nor  wages  are  likely  to  be  violently 
affected  in  the  imnu^iate  future,  al¬ 
though  the  code  paves  the  way  for 
future  changes. 

As  regards  the  unionized  mechanical 
workers,  existing  contracts  will  take 
precedence  over  the  provisions  of  the 
c(^  Elsewhere  the  Recovery  Act 
gives  full  freedom  to  the  workers  to 
unite  in  whatever  fashion  they  see  fit, 
and  the  code  simply  recites  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  in  this  regard.  These 
same  provisions  were  in  the  temporary 
co<k,  but  the  so-called  open-shop  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  earlier  draft  has  b^n 
dropped. 

Men  in  close  touch  with  the  code 
negotiations  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
they  did  not  consider  the  omission  of 
the  open-shop  section  as  important.  It 
simply  sUted  the  right  of  the  publisher 
to  bargain  with  an  employe  “free  from 
interference  by  any  ^rd  party”  and 
the  right  of  the  employe  to  join  or 
refrain  from  joining  any  organization. 
While  the  section  seemed  imjwrtant  last 
summer  when  the  code-making  began, 
it  was  said  that  official  interpretations 
of  employers’  and  employes’  rights  since 
that  time  had  robbed  it  of  significance. 

Publishers  consider  the  new  Section 
2  of  Article  III  of  the  code  as  an 
important  factor  in  union  relations. 
For  one  thing,  it  sets  up  machinery 
separate  from  the  Federal  Labor  Board 
for  deciding  controversies  over  hours. 
Another  effect  will  be  to  hamj^r  the 
printing  trades  unions  in  seeld^  to 
bring  about  larger  employment  in  the 
open  shops.  While  these  shops  may  be 
organized,  the  length  of  the  working 
week  is  to  be  determined  largely  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  competent 
newspaper  mechanics  who  are  bona  fide 


WILL  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  BE 
RELEASED?!] 

An  important  news 
development  covered 
by  Science  Service 
world-wide  reports. 

Science  Service 

Washington,  0.  C. 

COVCRINO  TODAY’S  MOST 

thriixjno  news  field 


residents  of  the  place  of  publication. 
If  there  should  be  a  shortage  of  such 
labor,  the  standard  40-hour  week  may 
be  extended  to  as  much  as  48  hours. 
If  there  is  a  surplus  of  such  labor,  the 
workers  may  seek  a  week  of  less  than 
40  hours. 

Publishers  say  that  in  many  of  the 
smaller  cities  where  open  shops  have 
been  the  rule,  there  is  no  surplus  of 
resident  newspaper  labor.  What  some 
of  them  feared  from  a  program  of 
unionization  was  that  union  members 
from  other  cities  would  be  brought  in 
and  a  shorter  week  demanded  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  places  for  these  men. 

Since  most  of  the  larger  cities  oper¬ 
ate  under  contracts  with  the  unions, 
this  move  might  be  specially  directed 
against  newspapers  that  had  no  such 
contracts. 

Wages  in  shops  which  have  no  union 
contracts  will  be  changed  only  by  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  The  40-cent-an- 
hour  minimum  is  not  expected  to  af¬ 
fect  mechanical  workers  to  any  extent, 
and  the  code  makes  no  attempt  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  wages  for  any  kind  of  labor 
above  that  minimum. 

In  the  case  of  office  and  sales  help, 
etc.,  the  minimum  wages  will  affect 
few  workers.  The  code  does,  however, 
prescribe  that  they  shall  receive  time 
off  to  compensate  them  for  any  over¬ 
time  required  beyond  the  40  to  48-hour 
week  permitted. 

The  hours  and  numbers  of  mechani¬ 
cal  and  white-collar  forces  were  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  the  temporary  re¬ 
employment  agreement,  and  further 
changes  are  not  expected  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  effect. 

Hours  and  wages  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  as  told  last  week,  are  to  be 
left  open  until  a  survey  has  brought 
existing  conditions  to  light.  Provision 
for  minimum  hours  may  be  inserted  in 
the  code  later,  but  it  is  thought  that 
any  changes  in  existing  wages  are  less 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  code 
provisions  than  by  local  bargaining. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Code,  which  was 
being  printed  this  week  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  is  said  to  make 
a  booklet  of  about  67  pages,  consisting 
of  a  formidable  general  code,  followed 
by  appendices  for  the  individual  indus¬ 
tries  and  products  groups  which  make 
up  the  graphic  arts  industries.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  in  any  branch  of  printing  or 
the  related  arts  which  have  thus  been 


brought  together  would  have  to  study 
not  only  the  appendix  for  his  own 
group,  but  also  the  general  provisions. 

Among  these  businesses  which  come 
under  the  code  are  daily  newspapers, 
weekly  newspapers,  job-printing  shops, 
shopping  news,  periodicals,  book_  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  commercial  printing  es¬ 
tablishments,  all  these  being  linked  in 
the  Relief  Printing  Process  Group. 
There  are  also  the  Lithographic  Print¬ 
ing  Process  Group,  the  Intaglio  Print¬ 
ing  Process  Group  and  the  Service 
Group. 

PRA  EXPIRES  DEC.  31; 
NO  SUBSTITUTE  YET 


Delay  on  Newspaper  Codes  Leaves  It 
Up  to  Publisher  Whether  He 
Will  Retain  Blue  Eagle  by 
Voluntary  Extension 


(By  tthoraph  to  Editoi  &  FubliskebI 

Washington,  Dec.  28 — Publishers 
who  do  not  wish  to  subscribe  to  either 
of  the  daily  newspaper  codes  and  do 
not  wish  to  continue  operating  under 
the  terms  of  the  President’s  Reemploy¬ 
ment  Agreement  may  send  the  blue 
eagle  flying  gracefully  out  of  their  win¬ 
dows  without  any  difficulty. 

This  may  be  done  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  taking  down  the  eagle  from 
the  masthead  and  removing  him  from 
the  front  windows. 

The  PRA  expires  automatically  Dec. 
31  and,  while  President  Roosevelt  has 
asked  that  those  operating  under  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  there  is  no  obligation 
upon  them.  Any  firm  which  removes 
the  blue  eagle  on  Jan.  1  by  that  action 
tells  the  world  that  it  no  longer  desires 
to  operate  under  the  PRA. 

It  was  pointed  out  here  that  the  delay 
in  approving  the  daily  newspaper  codes 
has  created  a  situation  which  leaves 
nothing  under  which  publishers  may 
operate  during  the  interim  from  Dec. 
31  until  the  newspaper  codes  become 
effective,  unless  they  voluntarily  agree 
to  extend  their  operation  under  the 
PRA. 

Up  to  the  end  of  this  week  no  code 
had  been  received  by  the  NRA  from 
press  associations,  nor  was  there  any 
definite  indication  here  that  such  a  code 
was  to  be  submitted. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned.  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hugh  S.  Johnson  has  not  ac¬ 
tually  written  the  press  associations 
inviting  them  to  submit  a  code,  although 
he  has  said  several  times  that  he  would 
do  so. 

It  was  believed  here  that  the  asso¬ 
ciations  would  take  no  action  until  after 
the  newspaper  code  had  been  approved 
and,  possibly,  until  after  the  survey  of 


Mechanically  Speakings 

If  you  start  with  a  Wood  Dry 
Mat  you  will  finish  with  an 
unusually  deep  impression  — 
obtained  without  the  use  of 
extraordinary  molding  pressure. 
It’s  a  Wood  characteristic. 


In  Richmond^ 

you  will  find  proof  of  this  in  the 
papers  using  Wood  Diy  Mats. 


I  ■  rut- 


Wood  Dry  Mats  -  THE  moans  to  THE  end  -  iBetter  printed  pages 


FLONG  CORPORAnON 
NooMca  nuxs.  n.v 


hours  and  wages  of  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  employes  has  been  completed  and  ] 
some  provision  made  in  the  newspaper  ^ 
code  for  this  class  of  employes.  i 


DINNER  FOR  LAURENCE  HILLS 


Richard  H.  Waldo  Entertains  for 
Paris  Herald  Editor 

Richard  H.  Waldo,  president,  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  gave  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  New 
York  City,  Dec.  27,  in  honor  of  Lau¬ 
rence  Hills,  editor,  Paris  Herald,  Paris 
edition.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hills  spoke  intimately  of  political 
and  economic  conditions  in  Europe  and 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  French,  German 
and  Italian  peoples  toward  war  and  in¬ 
ternational  obligations. 

Other  speakers  included  Paul  Patter¬ 
son,  president,  Baltimore  Sunpapers; 
Z.  L.  Chang,  Chinese  commissioner; 
Rear  Admiral  Frederic  R.  Harris; 
and  Col.  William  M.  Chadbourne,  of 
Chadbourne,  Hunt,  Jaeckel  &  Brown. 

Other  guests  were :  Albert  Shaw, 
Jr.,  editor.  Review  of  Reviews;  Dr 
S.  C.  Kim,  Korea;  Henry  M.  Brown, 
Jr.,  general  manager.  Review  of  Re¬ 
views  ;  Robert  Appleton,  president, 
Association  of  Grand  Jurors  of  New 
York  County;  James  C.  McMullin, 
writer  of  the  “National  Whirligig”; 
Guy  Van  Amringe,  justice  of  City 
Court  of  New  York;  Luther  L.  Blake, 
president.  Standard  Statistics  Com¬ 
pany;  Major  Richard  Patterson,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company ;  CoL 
Ralph  C.  Tobin,  107th  Infantry,  U.  S, 
A. ;  Frank  M,  Chadbourne,  F,  M.  Chad- 
bourne  &  Co.,  bankers;  Major  Clar¬ 
ence  P.  Miceli,  U.  S.  R.;  L.  A.  Van 
Patten,  American  Legion  Broadcast¬ 
ing;  George  T.  Newell,  president.  New 
York  Chapter.  American  Institute  of 
Banking;  William  J,  Ehrich,  treasur¬ 
er,  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate; 
Joseph  H.  Appel,  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York;  Charles  S.  Guggenheimer, 
Guggenheimer  &  Untermyer ;  and 
James  W.  Brown,  Editor  &  Publishu. 


PEORIA  THE 
BEST  SPOT  FOR 
•34  SALES 

Things  are  humming  in  Peoria  because 
over  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  are  being  / 
spent  for  new  industrial  buildings  and 
equipment.  Thousands  of  men  are  on 
construction  payrolls  (one  contractor, 
alone,  has  a  weekly  payroll  well  over 
forty  thousand  dollars),  rebuilding  the 
industry  in  which  Peoria  will  again  lead 
the  world. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  recently 
celebrated  the  fact  that  every  member 
had  a  job.  Factory  workers  are  returning 
to  their  machines  in  factories  which  art 
working  at  normal  while  many  have  or 
are  going  into  peak  production. 

Local  advertisers  are  placing  the  bulk 
of  their  advertising  in  Peoria’s  leading 
newspaper,  THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL- 
TRANSCRIPT,  because  it  represents 
the  largest  group  of  buyers  available  to 
Peoria  advertisers. 

THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRAN¬ 
SCRIPT  is  represented  by  CHAS.  H. 
EDDY  COMPANY  with  offices  it 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston.  Jus* 
call  them  for  complete  information  about 
the  Peoria  Market  and  Peoria’s  lesdiui 
newspaper,  THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL- 
TRANSCRIPT. 
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ALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

linotype  -0  EXCELSIOR 

I  THE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  BODY  FACE 
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These  two  men  don*t  live 

atUee,  thinh  atihe  or 

huy  aUhe^  atsd  stiU  they  are 


BOT 


Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Bridgeport  Telegram 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Cincinnati  Post 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Detroit  News 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 


Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Hartford  Courant 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


New  Yoki 
New  Yobi 
New  Yok 
New  Y(WJ 
New  Y08 

PlTTSBUlffi 
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AMERICANS 


p  ^ 

L  avenue  has  its  own  sales  idiom, 
B  has  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Broadly, 
Ki  ime  under  the  head  of  ‘‘National 
Ij  ”,  and  indiscriminate  national 
dising  treats  them  exactly  alike. 
)iEond  thought,  doesnH  it  seem 
eible  to  treat  with  them  one  at 
t  ?  If  you  key  your  advertising  to 
it  the  other  won’t  “get”  you;  and 
f  I  compromise,  neither  will  under- 
So  the  answer,  apparently,  is 
Velork  advertising  for  New  York 
r  best  New  York  manner,  and 
altalk  for  the  cattle  country;  and 
clear  across  the  continent  .  .  . 


10 


;oi  ally  changing  your  appeal  to  fit 
roi  constantly  changing  audience. 


roRi  IT  News 
roi  luj)  Tribune 
roK  I 
rOB!  K 

bj)-Telegram 


Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


To  say  that  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  is 
the  ONLY  instrument  with  which  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  surely  do  sales  execution 
would  be  absurd  .  .  .  other  media  ARE 
good,  each  in  its  place  and  used  intel¬ 
ligently  on  a  basis  of  peculiar  FITNESS. 
But  it  is  the  contention  of  EDITOR  & 
Publisher  that  1934,  more  than  any 
time  in  our  history,  will  call  for  a 
special  type  of  sales  strategy  based  on 
CLOSE-IN,  HIGHLY  PERSONALIZED  APPEAL 
ACCURATELY  AIMED  AT  THOSE  CLEARLY 
KNOWN  MARKETS  OF  MAXIMUM  SALES 
POTENTIAL  . .  .  AND  NONE  OTHER.  If  this 
be  sound  .  .  .  then  1934  will  be  the 
biggest  newspaper  year 
in  history. 


St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 


WIJ|L  ■ 


TELL  ^EM 

TDDAY 

SELL  'EM 

TDDAY 
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E  D  I 

A  CHEERFUL  PROSPECT 

Few  persons  have  a  keener  idea  of  business 
trends  than  the  advertising  agents,  who  help 
to  shape  those  trends  and  who  at  the  same 
time  are  constantly  feeling  the  impact  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  thoughts  and  impulses.  For  that  reason  we 
are  glad  to  present  from  time  to  time  the  opinions 
of  leading  advertising  agents  on  the  factors  that 
affect  advertising  and  publishing.  In  the  present 
issue  of  this  paper  readers  will  find  a  group  of 
such  opinions. 

Advertising  men  naturally  are  optimists.  If  they 
did  not  have  a  ready  ability  to  visualize  increased 
sales  and  better  business  ahead,  they  wouldn’t  be 
in  advertising.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  guarded  optimism  which  they  expressed  a  year 
ago,  and  the  specific  citations  of  business  betterment 
which  now  are  offered  as  the  prospect  of  1934. 
Without  in  the  least  trying  to  make  the  picture 
all  rosy,  these  statements  bring  out  an  interesting 
and  cheerful  view. 


It  is  interesting  to  appraise  the  ten  "best 
stories^’  of  1933,  bvt  what  1934  promises  in 
news  breaks  is  even  more  exciting.  Whatever 
happens,  we  have  a  bet  down  that  on  Jan.  1, 
1935,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  still  fly  as  the 
symbol  of  a  people  free  and  in  full  enjoyment 
of  civil  liberty. 

INTERESTING  CRITICISM 

Newspapers  take  criticism  kindly,  as  they 
should.  Journalism  is  highly  experimental. 
It  feels  its  way,  day  by  day,  through  the 
mystic  mazes  of  modern  life.  Any  help  from  the 
outside  is  welcome. 

In  his  annual  message  the  President  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  gives 
space  to  a  discussion  of  the  modern  press,  finding 
it  both  good  and  bad,  the  gap  between  the  worthy 
and  unworthy  being  a  deep  gulf.  He  readily  admits 
that  the  influence  of  the  daily  press  is  "quite  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  other  agency  or  instrumentality,” 
but  he  holds  the  power  of  the  press  is  not  through 
editorial  expression,  rather  through  news  selection. 

Dr.  Butler  says:  "Unhappily,  there  is  frequently 
a  great  difference  to  be  found  between  the  news 
and  the  truth;  yet  the  daily  journal  must  print  the 
news,  because  news  it  is.  If  the  truth  comes  to 
light  later  on,  this  too  will  be  printed  as  news,  but 
it  may  never  be  so  fortunate,  perhaps  through  lack 
of  dramatic  or  emotional  quality,  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  millions  of  those  who  have  read  and 
believed  the  news  as  it  was  first  presented  and  as 
it  offered  itself  without  suspicion  that  it  would 
sooner  or  later  be  contradicted.” 

That  presents  a  predicament,  but  Dr.  Butler  offers 
no  solvent.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  to  arrive  at 
“truth”  in  the  news  before  it  comes  to  light.  The 
quest  of  “truth”  is  long.  Dr.  Butler  is  asking  a 
good  deal,  we  think.  He  does  not  specifically 
charge  that  the  press  deliberately  falsifies  the  news, 
or  through  neglect  permits  perversions.  It  is  just 
possible  that  what  Dr.  Butler  thinks  is  “true”  may 
to  another  be  untruth.  The  press  takes  the  daily 
grist  of  news  developments  and  circulates  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.  We  think  it  is  usually  careful 
to  warn  the  reader  as  to  authenticity.  In  such  a 
broad  endeavor  some  criticism  will  always  be  valid. 

Dr.  Butler  says  that  “the  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  of  the  lower-grade  American  journalism  is 
vulgarity.”  He  denies  that  only  through  “vulgarity” 
can  a  large  circulation  be  built  up.  He  denounces 
“vulgarity”  of  thought  and  language  and  speaks 
of  the  “painful  contrast”  between  low-grade  and 
high-grade  publications  in  the  large  cities,  and  begs 
editors  to  remember  their  responsibilities.  Finally 
Columbia’s  leader  sets  up  this  formula:  “Accurate 
information,  straight  thinking,  correct  and  elegant 
English.”  No  one  will  dissent.  But  Dr.  Butler 
might  realize  that  a  great  service  is  done  by  a 
press  which  does  not  “shoot  over  the  heads”  of 
readers.  Ignorance  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  vul¬ 
garity.  The  press  is  a  mighty  educational  force, 
but  it  must  work  with  the  material  in  hand. 


The  new  year  offers  good  auspices  for  com¬ 
plete  elimination  of  free  publicity;  just  for  a 
change  make  the  free  riders  pay  their  wayf 


LL  eyes  ahead  1  The  dead  year  gives  birth 
to  a  season  fraught  with  extraordinary  grav¬ 
ity,  perhaps  to  be  written  large  in  American 
history.  Two  vast  and  intertwined  problems  are 
laid  on  the  doorstep  of  1934.  One  is  temporary, 
engaging  our  anxious,  day  by  day  concern,  and  we 
call  it  “recovery.”  The  other  is  fundamental,  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  this  continent,  basis  of  our  civilization, 
far  transcending  in  importance  the  immediate  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  day  and  hour  even  though  they 
concern  actual  creature  needs,  and  we  call  it 
"democracy." 

Plainly  we  are  better  off  in  our  material  life  than 
on  this  date  a  year  ago.  Perhaps  two  and  a  half 
millions  fewer  workers  are  in  unemployment.  That 
is  a  basic  gain,  but  a  huge  number,  maybe  ten  mil¬ 
lions,  still  languish  in  idleness,  despite  the  heroic 
efforts  to  break  the  spell  of  50  months  of  all-per¬ 
vading  depression.  There  are  some  valuable  busi¬ 
ness  indices,  offering  sound  encouragement.  Retail 
business  is  much  improved,  having  in  many  cities 
yielded  notable  Christmas  season  gains.  The  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturing  situation  is  broadly  better,  about 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  retail  demand.  Agri¬ 
culture  still  wobbles  in  the  throes  of  its  long-time 
and  unequal  struggle.  Transportation  is  running 
ahead.  Our  own  economic  picture — newspapers — is 
indicated  by  Editor  &  Publisher  November  statis¬ 
tics  as  at  78.7  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  "normal,” 
a  gain  of  3.3  per  cent  in  a  year.  The  nation  is  now 
deep  in  the  monetary  complexity,  not  acute  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  with  the  result  still  in  doubt.  The  bank¬ 
ing  system  seems  stable,  though  that  branch  of  na¬ 
tional  economy  is  yet  to  be  soundly  based  by  re¬ 
form  legislation,  and  millions  of  citizens  are  still 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  funds  deposited  in 
banks  which  have  not  reopened. 

We  marvel  at  the  extent  and  liberality  of  the 
aid  provided  by  the  federal  goverrunent  to  resusci¬ 
tate  commerce,  effect  reemployment  and  succor  pov¬ 
erty  stricken  people.  The  administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  remarkable  for  social  vision  and 
quick  action.  But  it  is  stacking  up  Himalayan  debts 
for  the  future  to  deal  with.  The  Roosevelt  story 
has  really  just  begim  to  unfold.  The  test  lies  ahead. 
On  this  New  Year  flay  we  can  look  upon  the  re¬ 
covery  movement  with  pride  and  confidence. 

What  of  the  status  of  democracy?  Being  ab¬ 
stract,  it  does  not  command  comparable  popular  dis¬ 
cussion.  Fear  that  unabated  depression  might  spring 
the  wheel  which  we  call  the  American  free  system 
has  been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  class  in  politics,  education,  business  and  labor, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  little  realizing  how 
dire  the  threat  became  or  apprehending  what  trag¬ 
edy  a  failure  of  the  recovery  crusade  would  spell. 
To  date,  the  democratic  principle  has  weathered  the 
gale.  But  it  is  still  imperiled. 

There  can  be  no  real  menace  to  democracy,  what¬ 
ever  comes,  if  the  people  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
simple  truth  that  American  liberty  is  the  base  of 
all  of  our  claims  to  high  rank  in  civilization. 
That  it  is  the  best  system  ever  devised  by  man  in 
the  age-long  quest  of  the  full,  free,  contented  and 
useful  life.  That  the  fundamental  policies  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  embody  the  fixed 
American  ideal  and  constitute  our  ISO-year  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  world’s  best  thought  on  the  problem 
of  truly  civilized  life.  That  it  was  worth  the  blood 
price  of  uncounted  heroes  and  would  be  worth  djnng 
for  now.  That,  finally,  real  democracy  has  never 
failed  when  given  a  fair  chance  to  succeed. 

American  public  opinion  is  largely  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  American  press.  Leaders — good,  bad 
and  indifferent— come  and  go,  but  the  press  runs  on 
as  a  permanent  control.  To  it,  in  large  measure. 


I  A  E 

we  owe  the  stimulating  fact  that  the  nation  has 
been  aroused  under  Roosevelt,  regardless  of  party 
lines  rallying  to  a  thrilling  crusade  to  regain  a  just 
measure  of  prosperity,  wickedly  sacrificed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  greed.  To  the  press,  by  the  same  token,  be¬ 
longs  the  plain  duty  of  sustaining  public  regimenta¬ 
tion  without  halt  in  the  crisis.  In  this  the  press 
will  not  fail.  But  greater  still,  in  our  view,  is  the 
obligation  of  a  free  press  to  measure  the  recovery 
movement  by  the  yardstick  of  democracy.  Gains  at 
its  expense  can  only  be  counted  historically  as 
losses.  The  press,  perhaps  it  alone,  must  stand  firm 
if  government  wavers  on  the  great  fundamental. 
We  have  faith  that  in  this,  too,  it  will  not  fail.  For 
democracy  is  of  the  very  blood  and  breath  of  our 
newspapers.  It  is  the  first  tenet  of  our  enduring 
and  yet  unwritten  code.  In  its  defense  as  a  national 
creed  the  press  will  fight  for  an  object  which  tran¬ 
scends  all  material  considerations,  for  American  lib¬ 
erty  concerns  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material 
welfare  of  mankind. 


Stock  exchange  considers  space  advertising  to 
stimulate  trading.  We  will  believe  it  when  we 
see  the  color  of  the  schedule. 

RESISTING  NEWS  PICTURES 

O  "Red”  Lewis  walked  out.  And  Col.  Lind¬ 
bergh  pulled  a  dangerous  duck  and  run  stunt 
over  New  York.  Both  were  trying  to  evade 
newspaper  photographers.  The  novelist  was  attend¬ 
ing  a  dinner  given  to  American  Nobel  prize  winners 
and  complained  that  the  photographers  were  snap¬ 
ping  his  face  while  he  was  eating.  He  did  not 
approve,  quite  properly,  we  think,  of  pictures  ex¬ 
posing  his  open  mouth.  The  proceeding  struck  the 
author  of  Babbitt  as  an  American  vulgarism  which 
nobody  need  to  put  up  with  if  his  legs  will  carry 
him  through  a  convenient  doorway.  So  Mr.  Lewis 
walked  out.  It  was  an  unnecessary  gesture,  be¬ 
cause  he  needed  only  to  express  his  objection  to  be 
accommodated.  The  Lindbergh  incident  has  been 
published  as  another  evidence  of  the  flier’s  antag¬ 
onism  to  certain  forms  of  newspaper  enterprise. 

We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  news  per¬ 
sonalities  who  resist  the  camera.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Col.  Lindbergh,  such  opposition  springs 
from  a  sincere  distaste  of  harum-scarum  publicity. 
Often  it  is  a  bit  of  a  pose  among  those  to  whom 
newspaper  mention  is  the  breath  of  success.  Authors 
Lewis  and  Dreiser,  for  instance,  shrewdly  play 
a  phantom  game  of  antagonism,  often  insulting 
newspapermen.  They  are  veterans  of  the  news 
room  and  are  jolly  well  aware  that  such  tactics 
only  tend  to  stimulate  reportorial  activity.  Pic¬ 
tures  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  are  coveted.  It 
is  an  old  trick  in  ballyhoo.  In  the  modern  day, 
when  many  publications  rate  the  picture  higher 
than  the  word,  and  now  that  almost  everything 
is  photographed  half  to  death,  cameramen  carry 
their  flashlight  warfare  to  unbelievable  extremes  and 
nothing  on  earth,  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the 
dark  sea  depths  is  safe  from  attack.  Most  people 
enjoy  the  results.  Some  sensitive  folks  regard  cam¬ 
era  sharp-shooting  as  an  invasion  of  the  right  of 
privacy. 

We  hope  Col.  Lindbergh’s  resistance  and  news 
photographers’  persistence  will  not  result  in  trag¬ 
edy.  It  is  charged  that  newspaper  and  movie  air¬ 
craft  seriously  interfered  with  the  recent  start  of  the 
Lindbergh  ocean-circling  voyage.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  when  the  Colonel  returned  to  New  York 
he  gave  a  press  ship  a  startling  game  of  dodge  and 
run.  This  seemed  a  perilous  and  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary  escapade.  If  Col.  Lindbergh  has  a  quarrel 
with  a  section  of  the  press  he  ought  to  conduct  it 
on  the  ground.  He  has  indicated  plainly  enough 
that  he  will  not  submit  to  air  pictures.  His  rea¬ 
sons  are  his  own.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  news  picture  editors  to  dis¬ 
continue  their  attempts.  If,  some  day,  the  world 
is  startled  by  a  flash  that  a  tragedy  has  occurred, 
and  if  bitter  antagonism  were  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
the  result  would  a  thousand-fold  justify  our 
opinion. 


With  radio  neivs  service  regulated  by  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  lO-point  code,  peace  and  sound  con- 
structwe  building  should  be  the  program  for  • 
1934  in  that  department  of  public  interest. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


COL.  ROBERT  W.  BINGHAM, 
president  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  and  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  is 
spending  his  Christmas  holidays  in 
Louisville.  He  expects  to  spend  some 
time  hunting  on  his  Georgia  estate  and 
will  return  to  England  about  the  middle 
of  February. 

John  H.  Fahey,  chairman.  Home 
Loan  Corp.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
publisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Post,  and  (jcn.  Hugh  Johnson,  NRA 
administrator,  will  address  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  an¬ 
nual  banquet  Jan.  11. 

Elzey  Roberts,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times-Star,  is  spending  the  holi¬ 
days  in  Miami,  Fla.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Roberts  and  their  two 
children. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
publisher,  Richmo^  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  is  chairman  of  a  commission 
which  has  presented  a  definite  plan  of 
unemployment  insurance.  A  bill  em¬ 
bodying  the  proposals  will  be  .intro¬ 
duced  at  the  session  of  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  which  convenes  at 
Richmond,  Jan.  10. 

J.  L.  Mapes,  publisher,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enter^ise,  and  Mrs.  Mapes, 
are  in  West  Texas  making  a  survey 
of  state  highways  and  advocating  a 
completed  state  highway  system. 

James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleatis  Item-Tribune,  was  host 
Dec.  16  to  22  boys  and  girls  born  on 
that  date,  celebrating  the  ninth  birth¬ 
day  of  the  Tribune.  A  huge  birthday 
cake,  cut  by  the  publisher,  was  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  occasion. 

Louis  C.  Elbert,  publisher,  Galveston 
News  &  Tribune,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Texas  (5ood  Roads  As¬ 
sociation.  W.  O.  Huggins,  editor, 
Houston  Chronicle,  is  president  of  the 
association. 

J.  R.  Matson,  publisher,  Victoria  (B. 
C.)  Colonist,  sailed  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Dec.  23  on  the  liner  Santa  Lucia 
enroute  to  New  York  and  eastern 
cities. 

William  O.  Littick,  publisher,  Zanes- 
vUle  (O.)  Times-Recorder  &  Signal, 
and  Mrs.  Littick,  are  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  for  the  season.  Their  daughter, 
Mary  Ann,  Vassar  student,  is  spending 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  her 
parents. 

Florence  J.  O’Brien,  publisher,  Chico 
(Cal.)  Enterprise,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Debt 
Conciliation  Committee  for  California 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
James  Rolph,  Jr. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  will  be 
the  chief  speaker  at  a  county-wide  edu¬ 
cational  rally  in  Griffin,  Ga.,  Jan.  19. 

Haddon  Ivins,  editor,  Union  City  (N. 
J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  in  an  address 
Dec.  20  at  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  made 
a  plea  for  enthusiasm  in  routine  news¬ 
paper  reporting. 

M.  Edward  Silberstein,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Catskill  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Mail,  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  Catskill  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently. 

Princess  Guy  De  Polignac,  co-owner 
of  the  Petit  Parisien  and  Excelsior, 
leading  Paris  newspapers,  was  a  De¬ 
troit  visitor  recently. 

A.  H.  Weber,  editor,  Cheboygan 
(Mich.)  Observer,  will  be  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidate  for  the  state  senatorial 
seat  vacated  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Campbell,  it  was  announced  recently. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Maj.  henry  b.  burgoyne, 

managing  director  of  St,  Cather¬ 
ines  (Ont.)  Standard,  has  been  ordered 
to  take  a  complete  rest  following  a  re¬ 
cent  severe  heart  attack  and  is  temiw- 
rarily  giving  up  his  active  duties  with 
that  daily. 


W.  J.  Foster,  advertising  manager, 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee,  Marshall  District  Boy  Scout 
Council,  Dec.  20. 

D.  M.  Corson,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Buick  Motor  Company, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Earle  B.  Trexler,  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  advertising  staff,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Miami  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  Dec.  19. 

Lloyd  Duffin,  in  charge  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  department.  Salt 
Lake  Deseret  News,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  following  two  months  in  the 
Veteran’s  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  Cit;^  for 
treatment  of  an  old  wound  suffered 
during  the  World  War. 

Deane  J.  Wirick,  formerly  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  and  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the  Bloomfield 
(N.  J.)  Independent  Press. 

Robert  W.  Matheson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Chicago  Tribune  paymaster, 
succeeding  Harry  Goodman,  resigned. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

ILAS  B.  RAGSDALE,  managing 
editor,  Galveston  News  S'  Tribune, 
is  serving  on  a  committee  named  by 
the  Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  a  view  of  studying  details  and 
adopting  a  home  rule  charter  for  Gal¬ 
veston  county. 

Albert  B.  Thompson,  managing  edi 
tor,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Times- 
.Advertiser,  was  recently  host  to  250 
Boy  Scout  scribes  in  a  personally  con¬ 
ducted  tour  through  the  plant  of  the 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers. 

Dwight  Marvin,  managing  editor, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  addressed  the 
school  of  religion  in  the  Stillwater 
Methodist  church  on  a  religious  topic 
Dec.  20. 

C.  A.  Verbeck,  managing  editor. 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Times  Record,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  in  that  city. 

Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  editor,  Toronto 
Financial  Post,  is  on  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  on  the  Empress  of  Britain. 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  associate  editor  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  wrote  a  special 
article  showing  results  of  a  survey  of 
public  reaction  to  repeal  and  high  liquor 
prices  which  was  printed  in  the  Gannett 
newspapers  this  past  week. 

Warren  Flood,  in  charge  of  the  night 
sport  desk  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press,  has  returned  from  his  vacation 
after  visting  friends  in  New  Jersey.  An 
expansion  of  the  Albany  Evening  News 
and  the  Knickerbocker  Press  state 
news  department  included  the  hiring  of 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


WKEE  MAXWELL,  editor,  pub- 
•lisher,  fiction  writer  and  humorist 
confesses  a  suspicion  that  the  joke 
is  on  him. 

He  once  sought 
t  o  reduce  h  i  s 
activities  as  pub¬ 
lisher  so  he  could 
devote  more  of 
his  time  to  his 
bent  for  fiction 
and  humor  writ¬ 
ing,  but  his  move 
in  that  direction 
so  immersed  him 
in  work  that  he 
has  little  time  for 
writing  other  than 
for  his  paper,  the 
Fullerton  (Cal.) 

News-Tribune. 

Mr.  Maxwell  first  dipped  into  print¬ 
er’s  ink  at  the  age  of  14  when  he  began 

setting  type  on  the  Bardolph  (Ill.) 

News  39  years  ago.  Three  years  later 
he  found  himself  in  charge  of  the  Kane 
(Ill.)  Telegram.  From  that  time  until 
1910  he  was  publisher  of  several  Illi¬ 
nois  weeklies,  leaving  that  line  of  en¬ 
deavor  to  a  special  writer  on  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Transcript  of* which  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  from  1912  to  1914. 

In  the  latter  year  he  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Peoria  Journal,  a  post 
he  held  until  1917  when  with  Ross  F. 
Walker  he  became  co-publisher  of  the 
Akron  Times.  Here  he  remained  for 
seven  years,  in  1925  becoming  publisher 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Bulletin  vrhich 
he  sold  in  1927.  Two  years  later  he 
purchased  the  paper  he  now  publishes 
in  California. 

During  his  daily  experience  in  Illi¬ 
nois  he  contributed  fiction  and  humor 
articles  to  Life,  Judge,  Collier's,  The 
.American  Magazine  and  others.  This 
work  appealed  to  him  so  much  he  de¬ 
cided  to  purchase  a  daily  in  a  small  city 
where  he  might  find  freedom  to  write. 
But  he  confesses  that  the  small  daily 
provides  a  full-time  job  for  its  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Hal  Von  Linden  of  Schoharie,  Joe 
Kane  of  Amsterdam,  Ralph  G.  (Cham¬ 
pagne  of  Altamont,  John  W.  Basolt  of 
Averill  Park,  Margaret  Kayser  of  ^ts- 
kill  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Chase  of  Eagle 
Bridge  as  correspondents. 

Ray  L.  Olson,  until  recently  city 
editor.  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  been 
named  coordinator  of  the  Home  Loan 
Board  for  seven  western  states  adjacent 
to  Utah. 

Glenn  Naves,  assistant  city  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  recently 
made  an  airplane  trip  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  B.  Kapplin,  assistant  city  editor, 
Duluth  Herald,  has  returned  from  Fort 
Snelling.  Minn.,  where  he  served  as 
(.Continued  on  next  page) 


WILLIAM  HARD 

will  write  for  McNaught  Syndicate. 

In  line  with  its  well-established  get-the-stars 
policy,  McNaught  Syndicate  has  signed  up  William 
Hard,  most  astute  of  the  Washington  commentators. 

Hard  will  do  a  weekly  article,  1,500  words,  re¬ 
viewing  affairs  of  current  interest  in  the  nation’s 
capital. 

Watch  for  announcement  of  release  date.  You 
will  want  William  Hard. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNITT  TIMES  BUILDING  CHARLES  V.  McADAM 

Cbavman  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  President 


W.  Kee  Maxwell 


238 — and 


climbing 


Xn  238  newspapers,  the 
Tarzan  daily  strip  and  the 
Sunday  color  page,  by  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs,  are  now 
appearing. 

This  is  the  present,  but  by 
no  means  the  final,  total. 

For,  like  Tarzan  himself,  the 
number  of  his  readers  is  for¬ 
ever  climbing. 

From  the  moment  of  their 
first  and  sensational  success, 
the  Tarzan  strip  and  page 
have  met  with  a  regularly 
increasing  favor. 

And  this  regardless  of  local¬ 
ity.  Tarzan  is  followed  in 
the  newspapers  not  only  of 
this  country  but  of  sixteen 
others,  as  well.  The  realm 
of  his  appeal  is  the  world 
itself. 


f^ART  of  the  world  is  the 
territory  your  newspaper 
covers.  Heighten  and 
broaden  your  newspaper’s 
appeal,  widen  and  strengthen 
its  circulation  by  publishing 
Tarzan. 

For  terms  and  samples  of  the 
Tarzan  strip  and  page,  please 
write  to 


United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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PERSONAL 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


George  Strickler,  of  the  Chicago  Ben  East,  outdoor  editor,  Grand  Ra- 
Tribune  sports  staff,  is  recovering  from  pids  (Mich.)  Press  and  Booth  news- 
a  recent  operation  at  the  Michael  papers,  is  filling  a  series  of  speaking 


I  (Lonttnuea  from  page  ^1)  |  Reese  Hospital.  engagements  in  western  Michigan. 

■  ,  •I  t,  .  Wendell  Bedichek,  editor,  jSi'p  Edward  Williams,  of  the  Boston  Sun- 

enairman  ot  a  civilian  board  appointed  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  has  resigned  to  day  Adz>ertiser  copy  desk,  is  seriously 
Dy  President  Kwsevelt  to  review  the  join  the  Cosden  Oil  Corporation,  as  di-  ill  in  a  Boston  hotel. 

rector  of  advertising  and  publicity,  Jan.  ighn  E  j  r  tj,  u  Ashe- 


claims  of  World  War  veterans  act 


under  the  presumptive  provisions  of  the  l.  Mr.  Bedichek,  who  has  been  editor 


new  economy  act. 


rector  ot  advertising  and  publicity,  J  an.  E.  Jones,  of  the  city  staff,  Ashe- 

1.  Mr.  Bedichek,  who  has  ^en  editor  C.)  Times,  has  been  elected 

of  the  Her^d  for  more  than  four  years,  treasurer  of  the  Cosmic  Oub  of  Ashe- 


Kenneth  Toler,  chief  of  the  Jackson,  has  been  with  the  Harte  &  Hanks  chain,  yjjjg  1934 


Miss.,  bureau  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  owners  of  the  Herald,  for  more  than 
Commercial  Appeal,  covert  the  murder  10  years. 


V-  George  S.  Robbins,  formerly  of  the  joined  the  staff 'of  the’zjai/y  Record.'  ' 

Vicksburg  Miss.  Chicago  Daily  News  old  CJnct^o  Lorenzo  Jones,  Jr.,  of  the  Atlanta 
T^i^RlJ;  I  Even, ng  Post  hzs  jomed  the  Chicago  staff,  was  elected 

’  °  ^  Commerce  as  automobile  Worshipful  Master  of  Georgia  Lodge 

le^ue  meeting  m  Chicago.  editor.  No.  96,  F.  &  A.  M.,  recently. 

Warren  Brown,  sports  editor,  C/itcaao  Henry  Belleville  has  been  transferred  r  r.ni,VA  rpnnrtpr 


John  O’Hare,  one  of  the  best  known 
newspaper  photographers  in  Boston,  has 


league  meeting  in  Chicago. 

W'arren  Brown,  sports  editor,  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 


No.  96,  F.  &  A.  M.,  recently. 

Kyle  C.  Moore,  police  reporter 


cisco  Dec.  19,  accompanied  by  his  rewrite  staff  to  city  hall  reporter, 


from  the  Philadelphia  Evetung  Ledger  Knoxidlle  'journal,  ’and  Mrs.  Moore, 


family,  to  spend  the  holiday  season  and 
to  see  the  Shrine  East- West  football 
game  in  San  Francisco  New  Year’s 
Day. 


Robert  W.  Comer,  Philadelphia  Bul- 


are  the  parents  of  a  daughter. 

William  Harris  who  was  injured  seri- 


Bernard  Haggart^  Pm Wic  Ledger,  ously  several  weeks  ago  in  an  automo- 
and  James  Colligan,  Ledger,  (jjjg  accident,  has  returned  to  the  Phila- 

have  _  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  delphia  Evening  ledger  copy  desk. 


Rex  William  Wallace,  sports  editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  where  they  covered 


Aewj,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  ture. 

^pital  **owling  league  in  the  H.  T.  Craven,  former  drama  editor,  t  g  Skeffintrton  Western  New 

city,  and  Floyd  H.  Warner,  of  the  Philadlphia  Record,  now  is  drama  editor  Y<ik  editor^  fN  Y  ( 

papers  composing  room,  is  treasurer  of  of  the  Philadelphia  Fashion  Show  a  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo- 

the  leamie  J rasmon  jnvur,  a  jg.  Chronicle,  is  writing  a  series 

W  n  •  r  ,  .  •  .  on  “Who’s  Going  Back  to  the  Land?” 

l^rge  W.  Grin^  formerly  assis-  Cy  Peterman,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  g  „  Washer  formerly  of  the  New 

Bill  Brand,.  P.H.V  Ladsjr  and  A1  yZj 
^  I  j  *  h*®*  promoted  to  the  cir-  Horwitz,  have  returned  to  Philadelphia 
culation  department  of  the  American.  from  Chicago  where  they  covered  the 
William  Duncan,  Philadelphia  Eve-  annual  meetings  of  the  major  baseball 


on  “Who’s  Going  Back  to  the  Land?” 

Ben  Washer,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  has  been  ap- 


ning  Ledger  columnist,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  York  (Pa.)  Kiwanis 
club. 


Horwitz  have  returned  to  PhiladelpWa  pointed  drama  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
from  Chicago  where  they  covered  the  Record 

annual  meetings  of  the  major  baseball  ^yle’j.  Howland.  Rome  correspond- 
eagues.  •,  .r  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  has 

Fred  Pasley.  New  York  Daily  News,  i,^en  named  to  represent  Henry  P. 
formerly  conductory  of  ^ur  Town  Smith  Post  24,  American  Legion,  on 


“?•  formerly  conductory  of  ‘^ur  Town”  Smith  Post  24,  Amerii 

toward  Hurley,  columnist  in  the  column  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  metro-  the  Oneida  County  \ 

sports  department,  Boston  Daily  Rec-  politan  sections,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  (Committee. 

ord,  has  returned  from  vacation.  Myles  recently.  u  .u  xr  r>  j 

T.  MeSweeney,  who  conducted  the  col-  Tames . Elizabeth  K.  Read 


the  Oneida  County  Veterens’  Relief 


miuT  S^^^hir  ahsenee  U  the  col-  James  Hagee  has  b^  transferred  pisher,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
special  articles  on  “The  T^fsmrv  sports  desk  of  the  Baltimore  have  written  a  mystery  novel,  “Death 

s^al  juticles  on  The  History  of  Pro-  Sun  to  the  state  desk  relieving  Gordon  the  State  House,”  which  has  been 


Riggan,  who  is  ill. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


accepted  by  a  New  York  publisher. 


FniiRTu  PcTATT  awarded  the  Charles  Granger  Blandon  William  Player,  of  the  Ba/timore  Bwn 

Miru/cDAnc>nr%Avm<  poetry  prize.  city  staff,  and  Mrs.  Player,  have  re- 

Ivl:.WSPAPERDOM  JOURNALIST  Arthur  Peters,  after  an  absence  of  turned  to  Baltimore  from  New  York 

nearly  two  years,  has  returned  to  the  where  they  spent  their  honeymoon. 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  art  de-  Alvin  King,  reporter,  Holyoke 
“0  partment.  (Mass.)  Transcript^ ele gram  spent 


Clifford  Gessler,  Chicago  Tribune  They  wrote  under  the  pen  name  of 
Honolulu  correspondent,  was  recently  “Timothy  Knox.” 


William  Player,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
city  staff,  and  Mrs.  Player,  have  re- 


•ulu  ir**^ Tlmw  Building — 42Dd  StnM  and 
Bnwdwaz — N»w  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Bryont  HSiTmi.  3>55  and  H»g 

THB  OLDEST  PUBLlgHKBg-  AND  AnvRaTiBin.~ 

_ JOUBNAL  IN  AMERICA _ 

BataMtoAW  br  AUam  Formam  Im  IBSi 
^  **•».  Biittri  Arthur  T.  Bobb.  Umttoima 
S*‘**'»'  Warran  L.  Bawalt.  V«n  Bditir;  Bobart  8. 
Mann.  Auocitt*  Bditor  ;  JohnW.  Pony,  raatara  Editor 


King,  reporter,  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram  spent 


Joseph  Wahl,  a  member  of  the  Christmas  at  his  home  in  New  York 


Cincinnti  Enquirer  financial  news 
staff  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fall  on 


Henry  W.  Dunning,  former  state 


Marian  g  Pa.  _  3n  icy  Street  in  front  of  his  home  news  editor.  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga- 

BdMar.-  warran'  L.  Bobalt^l^  recently.  sette,  now  at  Paris,  has  been  re-elected 

Nathaniel  Gring.  former  county  editor  assistant  general  secretary  of  Fidac. 
y«r;  Jamaa  Wright  B^SST  Jr":  «^‘*MS,a^r-  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eogle,  appointed  international  organization  of  allied 

County  Commissioner  of  Berks  County,  veterans  of  which  the  American  Legion 
LaadonOfflea:  i$4-is« cbaapiida  E. c  1  AiianDaia  was  honor  guest  at  a  testimonial  dinner  's  l^ie  United  States  member.  During 
P«rt.._Fr.nca,  oiB.;a:  T»  ra.  4aa  elSI,  at  the  Penn-Temple  Hotel,  at  Temple,  the  past  five  years,  Dunning  has  serv^ 
0«orK*  Lancelun,  IS  a  suburb  of  Reading,  recently.  ’  a®  assistant  general  s^retary  anld  edi- 

JKS*  •*  CorraaDoodant.  Claraaea  A.'  t-  •  ,  r-  ■  »r  tOr  of  Fldoc,  monthlv  published  in 

J5S3St:*''o.i‘rK"a  M^nTi  English  and  French.  He  is  a  former 

^Iw,  Offlea:  "*«!  Correspondent  at  Cohoes,  is  seriously  ill  commander  of  the  Department  of 


**“y*'-  Paria,  Pranca,  offlea:  Tg  raa  dot  PmSai 
OAaaiaa,_  Sydnay  B.  Clarka,  Uamogor.  Parla  Editor* 
S??**  J*y***«"--^*  no  Portal,  Enekiott  too  Boitu'. 

Corraapoodant.  Claraiwa  A. 
Doidaa.  e/a  Jauan  Adaartlaar.  Waahiagtoa  Corraa- 
Batiomol  Proot  CM 
CblcAgo  Offlea:  »tl  Londott  OmorottUm 

Oaotm*'*Bn!i<wJItaf rf **  Hflk  Uiehigott  Avotmo. 
gaotga  Btandaoburg.  CorroooomdtrU :  Paellle  Coaat 
Bavraaantetlfaa ;  Corraaiiaadant — Earl  Burka  If 84 
Jomoo  lUoot.  Apt.  *4.  San  rrwlaco.  Adrartlalng— 
■ia/’  *  Company.  Chambar  of  Coomana 

HISS.'  hS  Btroot,  San  Wno- 

alaeo.  and  Lloyd  Bldg.,  Saattla.  Waahlngton. _ 

Vaar  Book  laat  Saturday  In  January— 

A.N.P.  A.  nnmbara  laat  tm  teturdaya  In  April _ 

•  “““‘•••r  flrat  Saturday  in  Juno — 

Adrartlalng  llnaga  raeorda  in  March  and  SaotaMbar— 
rataa  and  eirculatlona  in  January  and  July — 
Mukat  taida  eootalnlng  atandardlaad  niarcfaandli^g 

Sfrd'atlSSi?  AZbail** 

H’‘u*S*p£^"*  mu 

I«rtaat  Pago  in  tba  huilnaaa  papar  Bald — 

Dlaplay  adrertlaing  rataa:  tranaiant.  Tf^par  agaU 
Mna.  or  aarlaa  of  Inaattlona  aa  foUoira: — 


at  the  Penn-Temple  Hotel,  at  Temple, 
a  suburb  of  Reading,  recently. 


at  his  home.  He  recently  underwent  France  of  the  American  Legion, 
an  operation.  ,  .  _  .,  Forrest  Allen,  who  conduetd  the 

Frederick  Babcock,  Chicago  Tribune  Memphis  Press-ScimitaPs  campaign  for 


travel  _  editor,  is  recovering  fro*”  cheaper  power  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 

operation  in  the  Libertyville,  Ill.,  |gy^  jj^g  been  transferred  to  the  staf 


hospital. 

Mary  Irene  Warner,  who  formely 
was  drama  critic  for  the  Albany 


of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

Arthur  E.  MacMaster,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  re- 


Time-Union  under  the  ^n-name  of  cently  has  been  confined  to  his  home 
Dana  Van  Decar,  has  joined  the  Albany  by  illness. 


Evening  News  and  Knickerboocker 


chief  librarian. 
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icle  on  alluminum  in  the  current  issue 


Leslie  Moore,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  The  Clevelelander,  business  publica- 
has  joined  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  tion. 


M.  H.  McMains  has  rejoined  the 
Y-  *  ‘or  r-,  ■  -r.  •  T  BoltimorO  Sun  sports  desk,  after  being 

George  Shaffer,  Chicago  Tribune  Los  with  the  Maryland  Auto-vehicle  Bureau 
Angeles  correspondent,  obser\'ed  his  for  one  and  a  half  years. 

&  George  H.  Bean,  for  26  years  con- 

bu  e  in  ecember.  nected  with  newspapers  in  Northampton 

Ralph  Kelly,  reporter,  Cleveland  and  Springfield  Mass.,  has  retired.  For 
Plain  Dealer,  is  writing  a  daily  feature  the  past  six  years  he  had  been  reporter 
based  on  the  number  of  murders  in  the  for  the  Springfield  Daily  News. 
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city  during  14  years  of  prohibition. 


Dorothy  Schmidt  replaces  Dorothy 


_  John  Murphy,  for  several  years  pub-  Masters,  who  was  married  Dec.  24  to 
licity  man  for  Boston  business  houses,  .\lfred  Lee  of  New  York  City,  as  a 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Boston  copy  reader  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Sunday  Adz’ertiser.  Sunday  Room. 

Richard  F.  Harris,  formerly  a  re-  Herbert  E.  Fuller,  reporter  Spring- 
porter,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  field  (Mass.)  Republican,  suffered  a 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Red  wrenched  back  and  neck  recently  when 


Cross  Bulletin  in  Newark. 


a  machine  in  which  he  was  riding  was 


involved  in  a  collision  in  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Robert  Abbey,  reporter  on  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen,  spent  Christmas  with 
his  parents  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WILLARD  R.  SMITH,  manager 
of  the  United  Press  bureau, 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  Kenneth  Hopping, 
Madison  correspondent  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  recently  attended  the 
fourth  annual  banquet  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Sheboygan,  honoring  Charles 
E.  Broughton,  ^itor  of  the  Sheboygan 
Press. 

H.  Warner  Waid,  night  editor,  Bal¬ 
timore  Associated  Press  office,  form¬ 
erly  of  Elmira,  N.  Y..  and  Miss  Elsie 
A.  Mathews,  of  Baltimore,  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement. 

Miles  W.  Vaughn,  former  Far  East¬ 
ern  manager  for  United  Press,  recently 
visited  San  Francisco  and  spent  the 
holidays  in  Los  Angeles  enroute  to 
New  York  on  returning  from  the 
Orient.  He  interrupted  his  vacation 
to  write  a  feature  story  for  United 
Press  on  the  significance  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  of  the  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
emperor. 

Julian  Beaman,  formerly  with  the 
Kansas  City  bureau  of  United  Press, 
is  now  manager  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

George  Loveys,  feature  writer,  Al¬ 
bany  bureau.  Associated  Press,  covered 
the  story  of  the  Adirondack  Santa 
Claus,  Sam  Caplon,  toy  salesman,  who 
distributed  30,()00  plajdhings  to  needy 
children  in  the  mountain  regions. 

John  McKnight,  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff,  Havana,  Cuba,  recently 
visited  friends  at  Gastonia  and  Shelby, 
N.  C. 

Walter  Brown,  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  manager  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  of  southeastern 
New  York  state,  during  which  he  made 
business  calls  at  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers,  Mr.  Brown,  while  on 
his  way  to  work  Dec.  26,  slipped  on  ice 
in  front  of  his  home  and  broke  his 
right  wrist.  He  got  up,  went  to  a 
doctor  and  after  having  the  wrist  set 
and  a  cast  put  on,  continued  on  to  the 
office. 

Albany  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
will  start  a  new  system  of  coverage 
for  the  state  capitol  when  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  meets  in  January,  Paul  H. 
King,  manager  of  the  bureau,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Four  men  will  be  assigned  in¬ 
stead  of  two  as  in  previous  years.  They 
will  be  Henry  Matteo,  Kirkland  King, 
Paul  King  and  Donald  Lehman,  who 
recently  resigned  from  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  staff  to  join  the 
bureau. 

William  Gaines,  until  recently  New 
York  columnist  for  the  afternoon 
papers  subscribing  to  the  Associated 
Press  Feature  Service,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Photoplay  Magazine. 

SCHOOLS 

Dr.  JOHN  LLOYD  NEWCOMB. 

newly-elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  is  inviting  the 
editors  of  the  daily  papers  of  Virginia 
to  be  his  guests  Jan.  13.  He  will  mwt 
them  during  the  afternoon  at  the  office 
of  the  University  News  Service,  where 
he  will  welcome  them  and  take  them 
on  a  short  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  university  buildings.  At  6  o’clock 
a  buffet  supper  will  be  sensed  at  the 
home  of  the  president  on  Carr’s  Hill. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  editors  will 
be  his  guests  at  the  boxing  match  with 
Harvard  University,  which  will  open 
Virginia’s  ring  season.  The  occasion 
will  be  strictly  informal. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

VICTORIA  (B,  C.)  Colonist,  Dec. 

10,  7Sth  anniversary  edition,  92 
pages. 

Boston  Herald,  “Christmas  Time  in 
the  Churches”  section.  10  pages,  edited 
by  Marion  Gillespie  Perkins,  Dec.  23. 

Cleveland  Press,  Dec.  18,  4-page 
color-gravure  section  for  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Food  Stores. 
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KEYSTONE 

STATE 

an  Outstanding  “1934 
Model”  ^  ^  in  NRA 
“Recovery  Results” 


^^ENERAL  W.  W.  ATTER- 
BURY,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Railroad,  in  a  recent 
speech  —  expressed  optimistic 
confidence  in  the  country’s  economic 
outlook  in  1934.  During  this  discourse 
he  stated  that 


^‘Business  is  improving.  More  men  are  being  employed. 
Goods  are  moving  into  consumption.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer  is  vastly  improved.  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
people  is  changing.  I  am  confident  that  next  year  is  going  to 
be  a  better  business  year  than  the  one  we  are  now  completing.” 


The  above  approximately  also  can  be 
given  as  a  correct  description  of  general 
conditions  and  outlook  in  General  Atter- 
bury’s  own  home  territory — the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an 
outstanding  “1934  model”  for  the  whole 
nation — in  NRA  “recovery”  results. 

And  the  “vastly  improved”  purchasing 
power  referred  to  above,  can  be  applied 
to  the  state  as  a  whole,  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  NRA,  as  indicated  by  current 
trade  reports. 

These  gains  are  fully  shared  by  the  13 
important  cities  named  here — the  trad¬ 
ing  areas  of  which  comprise  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,548,000  (1930  census),  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
population. 

Farseeing  National  Advertisers — in  the 
light  of  their  own  “gains”  during  the  last 
half  of  1933  in  this  profitable  “group 
market” — will  concur  in  General  Atter- 
bury’s  confidence  that  “next  year  is  going 
to  be  a  better  business  year.” 


National  Advertisers  have  ample  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  record  of  sales 
increases  in  this  great  group  market — a 
record  representing  a  majority  of  the 
country’s  purveyors  of  national  standard 
brands. 

These  national  merchandisers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  leading  papers  named 
on  this  page,  as  their  linage  carriers  for 
1934.  Join  them  NOW!  Write  at  once 
for  general  trade  conditions  and  outlook 
for  the  coming  year. 
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INCREASED  CABLE  AND  RADIO  RATES 
TO  BE  RESISTED  IN  CONGRESS 


Change  In  “Urgent”  Schedules  and  From  Ten-Letter  to  Five-Let¬ 
ter  Code  Units  Announced  In  Surprise  Move  by  Com¬ 
munications  Firms 


By  A.  G. 

nr'  HE  War  to  end  all  Wars  on  the  cable 
and  radio  front  is  scheduled  to  com¬ 
mence  on  January  4th  in  New  York, 
and  the  minute  that  Congress  has  con¬ 
vened  in  Washington.  This  decision  was 
reached  shortly  after  the  bombshell 
hurled  by  nine  communication  compa¬ 
nies  had  penetrated  the  defenses  of  the 
American  firms  with  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  already  the  reverberation 
of  indignant  protest  in  Wall  Street  and 
other  business  centers  is  such  as  to 
make  the_  late  battles  in  Mexico  City 
and  Madrid  sound  like  a  couple  of  peace 
pacts. 

Newspapers  and  press  associations 


WEST 

Although  at  first  glance  it  may  seem 
to  the  average  newspaper  publisher  that 
he  will  be  very  little  affected  by  the 
new  rates  for  “urgent”  cable  rates, 
since  practically  all  his  messages  come 
by  regular  press  traffic,  at  the  old  rate, 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation  will 
reveal  some  rather  startling  facts. 

The  New  York  Times,  considered  as 
a  large  representative  daily,  with  a 
comprehensive  foreign  cable  and  wire 
traffic,  gives  an  excellent  cross-section 
of  what  may  be  expected  under  the  new 
cable  deal.  Fred  Meinholtz,  the  cable 
and  radio  expert  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
munications  division  of  that  paper,  said 


will  also  be  affected  by  the  new  pro-  on  Wednesday  that  although  there  had 


posed  cable  and  radio  rates,  especwlly 
in  the  matter  of  night  cable  letters,  not 
only  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  but  to  Cuba,  as  well.  Moreover, 
it  is  well  worth  noting  that  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin  sent  out  by  the  cable  companies  to 
the  press,  attention  is  drawn  to  a  most 
undesirable  new  feature  of  the  proposed 
tariff — that  one  which  places  the 
minimum  night  letter  charge  to  Cuba 
on  a  basis  of  2S  words,  just  as  to  other 
countries.  The  prediction  made  there¬ 
fore,  last  year,  that  an  effort  would  soon 
be  made  to  make  an  extra  charge  by 
one  means  or  another  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  South  America  in  the  same 
way  that  a  minimum  charge  has  hitherto 
applied  only  to  telegrams  is  now 
realized. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  in  1932, 
has  not  yet  been  ratified  bv  the  Senate, 
and  upon  this  lone  fact,  a  good  deal 
now  hangs.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
although  roughly  a  year  and  a  half  has 
elapsed  since  the  International  Radio- 
mlegraph  Conference  was  convened  in 
Spam,  no  English  translation  of  the 
text  of  the  treaty  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  State  Department.  Fre¬ 
quent  inquiries  by  the  cable  experts  of 
various  newspapers  and  press  associa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  by  business  firms  who 
u^  the  Atlantic  cables  daily,  have 
II®  clue  as  to  when  this  document 
will  be  ready  for  study  by  the  individ- 
and  firms  that  will  be  most  af- 
f^ed  by  the  provisions  included  in 
the  new  treaty. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  last  In- 
^m^ional  Telegraph  Treaty,  signed  at 
ft  Petersburg,  lasted  for  over  half  a 


been  no  notice  of  any  increase  in  the 
ordinary  press  rates,  a  new  classifica¬ 
tion  going  into  effect  on  Jan.  1  known 
as  “urgent  press”  will  be  about  double 
the  ordinary  press  rates. 

Mr.  Meinholtz  stated  that  he  judged 
that  the  Times  uses  about  20  to 
25  night  cable  letters  a  week  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  paper,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  the  editorial,  but  also 
the  auditing  and  other  executives.  The 
use  of  the  straight  “urgent”  on  flashes, 
is  less  frequent  and  even  rare,  but  on 
some  occasions  as  with  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  on  the  Reichstag  fire,  thatibroke 
in  Berlin  around  9  A.  M.,  the  message 
was  cabled  immediately  to  New  York, 
at  3  A.  M.,  in  time  to  catch  the  final 
edition,  at  4.  Only  a  short  story  of 
from  SO  to  100  words,  and  a  short  lead 
would  be  used  on  such  occasions,  but 
obviously  under  the  new  rates,  extra 
expense  will  be  involved. 

Considering  the  chief  cities  that  will 
be  affected  from  a  news  standpoint  with 
the  proposed  increase  of  rates  on 
“urgent”  traffic,  the  cable  report  of 
Dec.  27  of  one  metropolitan  paper  is 
of  interest.  The  total  cable  bill  for 
that  day  was  almost  $350,  and  included 
dispatches  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Moscow,  South  America  and  the  Far 
East.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  cheaper 
for  correspondents  of  the  foreign  papers 
to  transmit  their  messages  to  Europe, 
than  it  is  for  the  American  correspond¬ 
ent  abroad  to  file  his  dispatch  to  the 
United  States,  and  especially  since  the 
collect  privilege  has  been  cancelled. 

Thus  it  costs  the  writer  abroad  11 
cents  per  word  at  the  present  rate  of 


century.  The  im^rtance  of  the  pres-  exchange  to  cable  back  to  the  United 


ent  convention,  which  should  come  up 
for  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor 
within  the  first  week  or  two,  is  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not 
a  party  to  the  provisions  affecting  the 
telegraph  which  are  considered  as  out¬ 
side  our  interest,  although  American 
fo  abide  by  such  regulations. 


States  from  Germany,  but  the  rate  is 
only  7  cents  per  word  from  New  York 
to  Germany.  A  similar  difference  may 
be  noted  from  various  other  points, 
adversely  affected  by  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change. 

As  Mr.  Meinholtz  pointed  out, 
“Urgent  press  will  cost  us  twice  as 
much,”  but  he  then  added  the  significant 


No  newspaper  publisher  who  studied  comment,  “But  that  is  no  sign  we  will 
the  proposals  of  the  Madrid  Conven- 


use  it.”  Apparently  the  United  Press 
has  not  yet  had  the  time  to  study  the 
new  rates  as  the  foreign  editor,  Mr. 
Jones  stated  that  he  did  not  know  just 
what  effect  they  would  have  on  cable 
transmission  costs  to  the  U.P.,  which 
uses  very  little  night  letter  traffic,  not 
more  than  5  or  10  a  week,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  number  of 
urgent  messages  for  flashes. 

A  service  like  the  U.P.  may  run  to 
around  82  dispatches  a  day  from  South 
America,  and  the  same  number  from 
Europe,  but  these  can  generally  be  han¬ 
dled  under  ordinary  routine,  which  in 
as  many  instances  as  possible,  is  via 
radio. 

What  the  cable  experts  state  that 
they  are  afraid  of,  is  that  this  new 
move  is  only  a  step  toward  slowing 
down  the  service  somewhat,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  use  the  faster,  or 
“urgent”  cable  traffic  in  order  to  catch 
an  edition.  This  was  what  happened 
shortly  after  the  war,  as  may  be  easily 
recalled,  and  caused  the  adoption  of 
the  present  radio  hook-up  with  Leaford. 
England;  Lyons,  France;  Rome,  Italy, 
and  Halifax,  when  press  dispatches 
were  unaccountably  delayed  from  6  to 
48  hours,  in  spite  of  protest  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington,  and  intensive 
efforts  to  straighten  matters  out  by  the 
newspapers. 

This  same  fear  is  back  of  the  bitter 
antagonism  shown  in  Wall  Street  to¬ 
ward  the  ultimatum  served  on  them  by 
the  cable  companies  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  new  rates,  a  group  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100  of  the  most  prominent 
brokerage,  export,  banking  and  other 
business  firms  met  at  the  Bankers’ 
Club  to  discuss  the  situation.  Commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed,  with  G.  M.  P. 
Murphy,  of  the  firm  of  that  name,  as 
chairman,  and  cable  and  code  experts 
from  the  business  district,  including 
Carl  E.  Pancake,  who  has  attended  the 
great  International  parleys  on  the  U. 
S.  Delegation ;  G.  W.  Boyd  of  the 
Irving  Trust  Co.,  John  Barrett  of  the 
Manhattan  Bank,  Mr.  Cattier  of  the 
firm  of  White  Weld,  and  many  others. 
The  law  firm  of  Cook,  Nathan  &  Leh¬ 
man  of  20  Pine  street  was  retained  as 
counsel  to  study  the  proposals  of  the 
communication  companies,  for  which  it 
is  stated  no  arguments  have  so  far  been 
presented  to  justify  the  new  increase 
in  rates. 

One  cable  expert  pointed  out  that 
the  new  “urgent”  rate  is  really  an  in¬ 
crease  in  some  cases  of  as  high  as  120% 
per  message,  as  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  dispatch  of  five  words  to 
London.  This,  under  the  old  rates, 
costs  $1.  Under  the  new  proposals,  it 
will  cost  twice  as  much,  plus  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  extra  word  “urgent”  to  a 
grand  total  of  $2.40. 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
banks  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
such  increases  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
customers  to  a  large  extent,  a  portion 
of  this  new  cost  of  cabling  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer.  Im¬ 
ports  and  exports  will  be  directly,  as 
well  as  indirectly  affected,  while  sev- 


tion  that  were  made  public  last  year 
can  fail  to  realize  how  badly  this  coun¬ 
try  fared  at  that  conference.  But  the 
actual  increases  that  were  to  be  made 
i^ith  the  new  deal  in  cable  rates  were 
not  brought  home  to  the  business  man 
until  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  adoption 
of  these  drastic  charges  advocated  by 
European  administrations,  and  fostered 
by  Anwican  communication  companies 
who  sijgned  the  proposals  before  the 
del^ation  ever  sailed  for  Spain. 

Rates  in  the  United  States  cannot 
M  iiKrcascd  without  the  permission  of 
me  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
1  his  meant  that  in  order  to  obtain  new 
revenue  from  traffic  tolls,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  devise  a  method  whereby  the 
word  count  was  changed,  and  this  was 
dow  since  the  I.C.C.  has  naturally  n#  con- 
over  international  communications. 
p>is  was  the  explanation  of  the  shift 
from  the  ten  to  the  new  five-letter  code 
which  has  caused  such  excitement  in 
t^  business  world  and  against  which 
^h  G^at  Britain  as  well  as  the 
United  States  fought  so  bitterly. 
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cash  in  theao  bard  tfanaa. 


Circulation-Buiiding  Experts 

Sixth  riooi.  Occidental  Building  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


cral  New  York  business  firnp  may  bei 
unable  to  continue  their  outside  offi^ 
unless  either  peaceful  or  warlike! 
methods  to  alter  the  drastic  increast, 
are  successful. 

Foreign  traffic  to  the  Far  East  will 
be  very  seriously  affected  by  the  net 
deal  of  the  cable  companies,  for  with 
one  word  costing  82<,  '  any  increaK 
at  all  brings  up  the  total  to  an  alarm- 
ing  degree,  and  often  business  messages 
run  to  several  hundred  or  a  thousand 
words  in  such  cases. 

The  period  in  between  the  “openi 
on  the  New  York  Exchange,  and 
“closing”  abroad,  which  comes  at  aroimd! 
1  P.  M.,  is  the  period  in  which  urge* 
messages  are  flying  back  and  forth 
at  the  rate  of  perhaps  a  thousand  a 


r 


day  for  the  big  firms.  The  time  „ 
takes  to  transmit  these  messages  abrond 
is  of  vital  importance,  expressed  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  and  failure  to  reach 
the  destination  in  time,  brings  tk 
trader  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence, 
with  the  market  against  him.  It 
for  this  reason  that  Wall  Street  is  ^ 
in  arms  over  the  proposed  increase  that 
will  affect  their  use  of  the  “urgeaf 
cable  message,  and  the  belated  knowl 
edge  that  what  was  done  at  .Madrid  i 
probably  final,  makes  the  lesson  d 
easier  to  bear  to  American  firms. 


NEW  COURSES  AT  COLUMBIA 

Two  new  courses  will  be  offered  nexj 
semester  in  the  School  of  Journalism  q 
Columbia  University  it  has  been  ar. 
nounced  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackermar.! 
One  course,  which  concerns  the  work-1 
ings  of  a  press  service,  will  be  givaj 
by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  .Asm 
ciated  Press.  The  other  will  be  a  seris" 
of  lectures  bv  Alexander  Woollcott. 
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WHAT,  all 


that  GOOD  TYPE 
SHOT  So  Soom” 


H. 


LUNDREDS  of  dollars  worth  of 
selected  foundry  faces  so  badly  won 
that  advertisers  kick  at  their  bat¬ 
tered  appearance. 


Stereotyping  is  an  ordeal  for  type, 
even  for  once-used  line  slugs  in  some 
offices.  Type  lasts  longer  and  slugi 
stand  up  better  in  plants  that  use 
Certified,  .easy  molding  dry  mate. 
Molding  pressure  can  be  reduced 
one-quarter  to  one-third  when  yoo 
adopt  Certifieds — and  the  wear  oo 
molding  equipment  is  less. 


For  dependable  stereotyping  rely  on 
Certified  Mats 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MA^ 
CORPORATION 


©he  dharleAParf  loiuefilo. 


340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N. 


Made  intheU.S.  A. 
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murals  blossom  on  DAILY’S  BLANK  WALLS 


Julius  Griffith  at  work  on  his  mural  “The  Press”  in  Vancouver  Sun  lobby. 


Robert  CROMIE,  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  decided 
art  and  commerce  should  be  on  more 
intimate  terms,  and  so  he  has  brought 
them  together  in  his  own  office  build¬ 
ing  and  is  urging  other  Vancouver 
business  men  to  follow  his  example. 

“Vancouver  is  full  of  artistic  talent,” 
Mr.  Cromie  explains,  “but  the  artists 
aren’t  ‘getting  a  break.’  The  city  is 
also  full  of  blank  walls.  The  two 
should  be  brought  together.” 

He  put  his  idea  into  action  by  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  blank  walls  in  the  entrance 
to  the  Sun  building  to  a  young  artist, 
imder  whose  talented  brush  they  grew 
into  imposing  murals. 

“The  West”  with  all  its  wealth  of 
opportunities  was  depicted  on  one  side. 
On  the  other  was  shown  “The  Press” 
with  its  modern  methods  of  gathering 
and  distributing  news. 


HOPPER  SUCCEEDS  ELUS 

Agency  Mnn  Named  Advertiaing  Man 
of  the  Fair,  Chicago 

.p  Lester  Hopi^r,  formerly  of  Mitchell- 
L  Fiust  Advertising  Company,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  has  been  appointed 
'  advertising  manager  of  the  Fair  depart¬ 
ment  store,  Chicago,  D.  P'.  Kelly,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced.  He  succeeds  Evan 
L  Ellis,  resigned.  Mr.  Hopper  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
notion  work  and  a  recognized  copy 
.  writer.  Prior  to  his  association  with 
the  Mitchell-Faust  agency  he  was  with 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York  agency. 

Mr.  Ellis  joined  the  Fair  store  as  ad- 
yP*"  wrtising  manager  in  March,  1932.  His 
one  State  street  department  store  experience 
Jugi  dates  back  to  1917,  when  he  was  asso- 
„j(  dated  with  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
,  Leaving  Chicago  in  1919,  he  joined 
Stern  Brothers,  New  York  City,  as 
I***  ales  promotion  manager  and  returned 
you  to  Chicago  in  1923  to  serve  Mandel 
t  ou  Brothers  store,  where  he  remained  for 
Sve  years. 

For  a  period  of  three  years,  Mr, 
y  gg  Ellis  served  as  merchandising  counsellor 
^  ior  several  nationally  known  manufac¬ 
turers  and  conducted  special  campaigns 
for  them  in  various  stores  throughout 
lA  the  country.  He  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
ales  promotion  group  of  the  N.R.D  G. 
A.,  and  first  vice-president  of  the  Retail 
Advertisers  of  the  Federated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs. 

OHIO  PAPER  MOVES 

The  New  Bremen  (O.)  Sun  which 
jor  the  last  30  years  has  l^n  published 
iu  the  Purpus  tmilding  in  New  Bremen, 
moved  its  plant  to  the  Rabe  build- 


Julius  Griffith,  Vancouver-born  art¬ 
ist,  who  was  commissioned  to  do  the 
work,  is  still  in  his  early  twenties.  After 
being  graduated  from  the  Vancouver 
School  of  Art,  he  went  abroad  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  in  London.  SitKe  re¬ 
turning  to  Vancouver  a  year  ago  he  has 
exhibited  in  the  British  Columbia  Art¬ 
ists’  Exhibition  and  has  had  one-man 
shows  of  his  own. 

The  Sun  murals  kept  him  busy  for 
six  weeks.  Hundreds  of  people  have 
visited  the  office  to  view  them  since 
their  completion. 

Mr.  Cromie  hopes  this  is  just  a  start. 
There  are  dozens  of  office  buildings  in 
Vancouver,  he  points  out,  that  offer 
wonderful  possibilities  for  decorative 
art. 

It  would  help  artists  and  bring 
beauty  into  business  life  if  they  were 
utilized,  he  declares. 

DISCUSSED  L^GAL  COPY 

Sheriff  Batchelor  of  Essex  County, 
N.  J.,  at  a  recent  conference  with  M 
publishers  of  weekly  newspapers,  dis¬ 
cussed  various  angles  of  his  proposal 
to  the  Board  of  Freeholders  that  he 
handle  legal  advertising  through  his 
office,  rather  than  through  the  board. 
At  the  conclusion,  he  said,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  gave  approval  to  his  suggestion. 
The  sheriff  this  year  made  no  request 
for  an  advertising  appropriation  when 
the  county  budget  was  in  the  making 
and  an  opinion  given  by  County  Coun¬ 
sel  Vanderbilt  to  the  freeholders  held 
the  request  should  have  been  made. 
Garvin  P.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Montclair  Times,  was  the  principal 
speaker. 


An  Independent 
Service 

Complete  editorial  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Chicaso. 

A  capable,  ably  directed 
staff  insurins  fast,  accurate 
news  service. 

"Our  office  is  your  office” 

Reedy  Press  Service 

Gtcrt*  B,  Rstdjf,  Pru. 

vHRA. 


134  N. 
LaSalle  St. 


Chicago, 

III. 


RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  Inc.  /756 


(7561 
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RUSH 


Newspaper  Advertising  Plates 


MAKE  SPECIAL 
DELIVERY  ON  ARRIVAL 

NIGHTS  AND  SUNDAYS  INCLUDED 


RUSH  ’EM  OUT  FAST! 

Here  is  our  Rush  Label. 

Pasted  on  the  package  that  contains  your  mats,  electros, 
or  stereos,  it  insures  special  delivery  on  arrival,  nights  and 
Sundays  included,  and  permits  no  pauses  in  transit. 

With  this  simple  Railway  Express  “visa”,  your  mats 
and  plates  Rush ...  all  the  way.  And  this  special  delivery 
service  now  costs  —  LESS! 

NEW  LOW  RATES  ARE: 

MATS— Pound  rales— Minimum  25c 

ELECTROTYPES-Pound  rales 
Minimum  35c 

ADVERTISING  MATTER-Prinled, 

Engraved,  Elc.,  8c  lb..  Minimum  15c 

The  speed,  economy  and  dependability  of  Railway  Express 
have  earned  the  patronage  of  many  agencies,  publishers  and 
electrotypers  who  rely  on  us  not  only  for  faithful  daily  per¬ 
formance  but  for  unforeseen  emergencies  with  closing  dates. 

We  give  a  receipt  and  take  a  receipt  from  the  consignee 
showing  date  and  the  hour  of  delivery.  For  information  or  ser¬ 
vice  merely  telephone  the  nearest  Railway  Express  office. 

SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  94  YEARS 


NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 
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>UR  OVN  VOI^ 
‘or  LetTERS 


SOME  behind  the  scenes  stories  of 
the  Hoover  administration  are 
promised  in  a  book  to  be  published 
within  a  few  months  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  for  Theodore  G.  Joslin, 
secretary  to  Herbert  Hoover  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  administration. 
Joslin  formerly  was  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 

The  book  is  to  be  called  “Hoover — 
Off  the  Record,”  and  is  described  as 
an  “informal  memoir.”  It  is  expect^ 
to  show  how  Mr.  Hoover,  while  Presi¬ 
dent,  loaded  himself  with  details,  per¬ 
sonally  interesting  himself  in  such 
things  as  the  Lindbergh '  kidnaping, 
eviction  of  the  bonus  army,  short  sell¬ 
ing  in  Wall  Street  and  other  matters. 

According  to  Mr.  Joslin,  the  book  will 
show  how  the  former  President  worked 
far  into  each  night,  telephoning  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  taking  personal  command  of  the 
vain  effort  to  stave  off  collapse. 

Mr.  Hoover,  it  is  said,  gave  his  con¬ 
sent  to  publication  of  various  incidents 
which  will  appear  in  the  book.  One  of 
the  interesting  bits  to  which  Mr. 
Hoover  is  said  to  have  given  his  ap¬ 
proval  is  a  recital  of  his  offer  of  co¬ 
operation  to  the  incoming  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  its  refusal. — G.  H.  M. 
*  *  « 

Afresh  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  newsgathering,  writing,  editing 
and  publishing  by  William  Futhey  Gib¬ 
bons  loses  much  of  its  effectiveness 
because  of  poor  presentation.  The 
book,  “Making  Today’s  Newspaper,”  is 
a  photo-lithoprint  of  the  author’s  manu¬ 
script,  and  in  the  process  all  of  the 
faults  of  typewritten  copy  are  intensi¬ 
fied.  Paragraphs  of  six  lines  and  under 
are  quite  readable;  longer  ones  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  tr>  ing  on  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  deals 
with  the  significance  of  news  in  his 
first  chapter  and  follows  with  discus¬ 
sions  of  news  sources  and  gathering, 
of  the  straight  news  story  form,  and 
of  special  forms,  such  as  social,  sports, 
features,  human  interest.  He  also  con¬ 
siders  copy  reading,  the  editorial  page, 
make-up,  composition  and  proof,  inter¬ 
viewing,  news  transmission,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  news  alive. 

Such  t^cs  as  suppression  of  news, 
its  coloring,  propaganda,  commercial¬ 
ism,  and  “the  yellow  plague”  are  dealt 
with.  “When  the  Unexpected  Hap- 
PCTs”  is  a  chapter  copiously  illustrated 
with  examples  to  show  how  reporters 
have  handled  unexpected  occurrences. 

From  the  teacher’s  viewpoint  the  book 
is  too  general;  it  covers  too  many  sub¬ 
jects  and  is  therefore  not  particularly 
satisfactory  for  any  one  journalism 
course. 


Mr.  Gibbons’  book  is  published  by 
Edwards  Brothers.  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor, 
.Michigan. — H.  S.  M. 

«  *  « 

A  LOOK  into  the  future  of  railroads 
is  offered  by  Russell  Holt  Peters, 
news  editor,  Omaha  (Neb.)  Evening 
Bee-News,  in  an  article  “Teardrops 
for  Tears,”  in  the  January  Forum  and 
Century  Magazine.  An  article,  “The 
Soviets  Pay  Their  Bills,”  in  the  same 
issue  is  by  Anna  Louise  Strong,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Moscow  Daily 
News,  only  English  language  newspa¬ 
per  in  Russia.  Under  the  heading, 
“Our  Times  in  Cartoons,”  five  cartoons 
drawn  by  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  are  reproduced. 
An  editorial  note  informs  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  cartoonist  who  does  “seven  a 
week”  for  the  Post-Dispatch  expresses 
regret  that  he  cannot  devote  more  time 
to  painting. — R.  W.  J. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Meteor,  a  tabloid  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chicago,  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  under  the  editorship  of  Gregor 
and  Francis  Melikov.  The  second 
issue  features  an  attack  on  the  “tory 
press”  and  reprints  statements  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  and  Frank  E. 
Gannett  in  defense  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  recovery  program.  The  Meteor 
also  contains  what  is  said  to  be  the 
first  crossword  puzzle  cartoon.  The 
paper  advertises  itself  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  journal,  “with  the  public  approval, 
aspiring  to  become  a  weekly.”  Its 
editorial  offices  are  at  123  W.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago. 

REPUBUCANS  TO  ADVERTISE 

Plans  for  an  extensive  and  aggres¬ 
sive  campaign  to  be  carried  on  through 
newspaper  advertising  and  radio  broad¬ 
casting  were  made  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  state  Republican  com¬ 
mittee  in  Vermont  at  a  meeting  called 
in  Rutland  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  election  on  Jan.  16  of  Ernest  W. 
Gibson  of  Brattleboro  as  United  States 
Senator  and  Charles  A.  Plumley  of 
Northfield  as  congressman.  The  bulk 
of  the  advertising  will  go  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  fact  was  emphasized  by 
committee  members  that  the  Vermont 
election  has  national  significance  because 
it  will  be  marked  by  the  first  Congres¬ 
sional  contests  since  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  assumed  office. 

CREEL  GETS  NEW  JOB 

George  Creel,  who  has  been  serving 
without  pay  as  regional  head  of  the 
NRA  and  National  Labor  Board  at 
San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Rwsevelt  as  state  chairman 
of  the  National  Emergency  Council, 
which  will  coordinate  all  federal  re¬ 
covery  efforts  in  California. 


The  Morley  Mat 

Morley  Mats  combine  easy  moulding,  quick 
scorching,  excellent  stayback,  flexibility  and 
free  release  from  the  plate.  They  are  uniform 
in  gauge  and  mill  conditioned  to  give  the 
shrink  required. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

MORLEY  BUTTON  MFC.  COMPANY 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

WIOOOMIMT  NEW  YORK  OFFICE . 46  E.  11th  Street 


“THERE  ARE  LIMITS!”  STAFF 
LETS  BAITER  KNOW 
YI^HEN  Phil  Porter,  day  city  edi- 
”  tor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  on 
vacation  in  Florida  sent  his  staff 
Christmas  greetings  in  which  he 
told  in  detail  of  swimming,  golf 
cluhs  and  mint  juleps  his  coworkers 
replied  in  kind — by  night  letter  col¬ 
lect: 

“Mercury  96  today  stop  staff  given 
day  off  to  swim -in  lake  stop  shore 
beautiful  with  palms  sprung  up 
over  night  stop  papers  offering  free 
whiskey  every  day  sun  does  not 
shine  stop  Loveland  getting  fine 
features  on  fund  drive  for  relief 
of  shark-bitten  swimmers  stop  Nuts 
—The  Staff.” 

RADIOS  INSTALLED 

Radio  sets  have  been  installed  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
Times  and  News-Bee  in  preparation  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  Northwestern 
Ohio  Sheriffs’  broadcasting  station  in 
Findlay,  O.,  through  which,  officials 
hope  to  set  up  an  elaborate  network 
that  will  assist  in  the  capture  of  crim¬ 
inals  in  rural  districts.  The  station  was 
to  have  opened  Jan.  15,  but  because  of  a 
recent  break  in  apparatus  the  opening 
may  be  delayed  a  month.  The  Toledo 
papers  for  some  time  have  had  short 
wave  sets  tuned  to  the  city  police  radio 
in  their  editorial  rooms. 

McDonald  prevents  hold-up 

Quick  thinking  by  Frank  McDonald, 
circulation  foreman,  prevented  a  holdup 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  recently, 
and  saved  the  paper  about  $600.  Mc¬ 
Donald  was  taking  a  box  of  currency  to 
the  safe  when  it  was  jolted  from  his 
hand  by  a  ^sing  office  boy.  As  he 
reached  to  pick  up  the  box  two  holdup- 
men,  armed,  and  ordered  him  to  hold  up 
his  hands.  Kicking  the  box  under  a 
counter,  McDonald  ran  to  a  rear  door 
and  carried  on  a  conversation  with  an 
imaginarjr  policeman.  The  holdup  men, 
taking  fright,  fled. 


STAFFS  GUESTS  OF  DAILIES  I 

Editorial  room  employes  of  the  BoJ 
ton  Evening  American  S'  Sunday  .-IdJ 
vertiser  were  served  a  buffet  Cliristtnasi 
luncheon  at  noon  Saturday,  Dec.  23,  by 
T.  A.  Robertson,  managing  editor 
the  American.  Miss  Ruth  Mut;glebet 
special  writer  on  the  American  was  ir,! 
charge  of  the  arrangements.  Night  edi. 
torial  staff  members  of  the  Bostor. 
Daily  Record  were  Christmas  guests 
after  the  last  edition  of  Eddie  Hurley 
of  the  sports  department,  and  follow, 
ing  the  exchange  of  gifts,  refreshments 
were  served.  There  were  also  Christ¬ 
mas  parties  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  Globe  and  Post. 

$30,000  LIBEL  SUIT  | 

Suit  for  ^,000,  alleging  libel,  was 
filed  last  week  in  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  against  the  Times-Mirror  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  The  action  was  brought  by 
John  Heise,  owner  of  a  fishing  boat, 
the  “Taiyo,  ”  and  is  based  on  a  feature 
story  published  in  the  Times  Sunday 
Magazine  last  Feb.  19.  The  story, 
headed  “And  Now  the  Sheepmen  Are 
Fighting  the  Fishermen,”  assertedly  re¬ 
ferred  to  Heise  and  his  two  companions 
as  sheep  thieves,  and  stated  they  had 
assaulted  a  sheep  herder  with  intent  to 
commit  murder. 

RUTLEDGE  TO  NEW  YORK 

Frank  Rutledge,  who  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  manager  of  the 
Scripps- Howard  National  Advertising 
Department  branch  in  Buffalo,  will 
move  his  headquarters  to  New  York 
and  will  work  the  same  territoiy  as  ht 
formerly  had  from  Scripps-Howard 
headquarters. 

BOGUE  SUCCEEDS  DAVIS 

Joy  R.  Bo^e  has  been  named  classi- 
fieid  advertising  manager  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune.  He  succeeds  Roy 
Davis  who  has  been  transferred  to  tht 
display  department,  Ed  Pechacek  has 
joined  the  classified  department. 
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thot  yoB  horo  tokoa  o  stop  la  tho 
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HATTUQi  fOOdin  JGB&tf  00. 


Same  Rate  for  Local  and  National  Advertising 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Natimsl  RepresenUtives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York — Philadelphia — Chicago — San  Francisco 
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NEW  COFFEE  CAMPAIGN 


fgewapapers  in  Western  States  Will 
Get  Del  Monte  Copy 

A  consumer  advertising  campaign  is 
now  being  prepared  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
for  California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  featuring  Del  Monte 
Ortho-Cut  Coffee.  Newspapers  and 
radio  will  be  used. 

The  campaign  is  expected  to  be  re¬ 
leased  early  in  January,  as  quickly  as 
distribution  can  be  obtained  in  Western 
states. 

This  campaign  is  now  made  possible 
because  litigation  between  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation  and  Tillman  & 
Bendel,  Inc.,  San  Francisco  coffee  mer¬ 
chants,  has  been  terminated  by  mutual 
agreement.  A  decree  entered  by  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  at  San  F’rancisco 
Dec.  13,  1933,  provides  that  Tillman  & 
Bendel,  Inc.,  will  retire  permanently 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  coffee 
under  the  Del  Monte  label.  By  a  pre¬ 
vious  court  decision  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  had  been  awarded 
the  right  to  use  the  Del  iMonte  label  on 
coffee  in  42  states,  but  the  name  was 
reserved  for  use  of  Tillman  &  Bendel, 
Inc.,  in  the  six  Pacific  Coast  states  of 
Arizona,  California,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 


Chicago  Agency  Move* 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
George  Enzinger,  president  of  United 
Sutes  Advertising  Corporation,  of  re¬ 
moval  of  that  agency’s  Chicago  offices 
to  larger  quarters  at  612  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Increased  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  for  1934  are  responsible 
for  the  expansion,  according  to  Mr. 
Enzinger.  Among  the  accounts  handled 
by  this  agency  are  the  Creamery  Pack¬ 
age  Manufacturing  Company,  Formfit 
Company,  Ubby-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Company,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Reg¬ 
ulator  Company.  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
&mpany,  R^uefort  Cheese  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  United  Cigar  Stores, 
Willys-Overland  Company  and  the 
Wilson-Western  Sporting  Goods  Com- 
pany. 


Young  with  Sunset  Magazine 

James  W.  Young,  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  history  and  advertising  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
lane  Publishing  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  owner  of  Sunset  Magazine.  Mr. 
Young  was  for  many  years  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  and  has  acted  as  special  counsel  to 
leading  advertisers,  publishers  and 
agencies.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Young  report  on  “Advertising  Agency 
Compensation,”  having  been  named  to 
investigate  the  subject  following  con¬ 
troversy  among  advertisers,  agents  and 
publishers. 


Grace  Line  Winter  Campaign 

Passenger  business  from  Pacific 
Coast  ports  to  New  York  has  been  so 
good  that  the  current  advertising 
Khedule  for  the  Pacific  Coast  division 
of  the  Grace  Line  will  carry  through 
winter  months  in  leading  newspapers 
m  11  Western  states.  Copy  theme  is 
“Coast  to  Coast  on  the  Trail  of  the 
Dons,”  featuring  the  four  new  liners 
Jnd  other  boats  sailing  to  New  York 
via  Central  American  ports,  Panama 
Canal  and  Havana.  The  Grace  Line 
Pacific  Coast  advertising  is  directed  and 
placed  by  San  Francisco  office  of  Bow¬ 
man,  Deute,  Cummings,  Inc. 


A.  Stein  Co.  to  Expand 

Incr^sed  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising  will  mark  the  1934  sales 
promotion  efforts  of  A,  Stein  &  Co., 
Chicago  manufacturer  of  Paris  garters, 
auspenders  and  belts,  according  to  Jo- 
•tph  M.  Krause,  advertising  manager. 
Mr.  Krause  stated  that  newspapers  in 
principal  cities  will  be  used.  He 
Pointed  out  that  the  concern  increased 
Its  advertising  appropriation  50  per 
t*nt  during  1933.  McJ  unkin  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 


RESEARCH  COUNCIL  ELECTS 

W,  B.  Ricketts,  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Market  Research  Council 
for  1934.  Other  officers  elected  are: 
Vice-president  George  H.  Gallup,  of 
Young  &  Rubicam ;  secretary -treasurer, 
V.  H.  Pelz,  of  General  Marketing 
Counselors,  Inc. ;  executive  committee 
member,  Carroll  H.  Rheinstrom,  of 
Liberty.  Archibald  M.  Crossley  also 
remains  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  as  past  president. 


Heads  N.  Y.  Financial  Men 

William  G.  Rabe,  vice-president,  Manu¬ 
facturers  Trust  Company,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Financial  Advertisers.  Arthur  de  Be- 
bian,  of  Chase  National  Bank,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  Edward  F. 
Streeter,  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  second 
vice-president.  Miss  Hilda  Hoffman, 
Bowery  Savings  Bank,  is  secretary,  and 
Donald  G.  Price,  Franklin  Savings 
Bank,  treasurer. 


LEAVES  CLEVELAND  AGENCY 

Myron  Kirk  of  Lang,  Fisher  &  Kirk, 
Inc.,  Cleveland  agency,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  Rutharauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency.  Before  going  to  Cleve¬ 
land  Mr.  Kirk  was  with  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  Pittsburgh 
and  New  York. 


Daugherty  Agency  Named 

Day-Brite  Reflector  Company,  St. 
Louis,  manufacturer  of  reflectors  and 
lighting  equipment,  has  appointed  Jimm 
Daugherty,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  of 
that  city,  to  handle  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count. 


Schlitz  in  Magazines 

The  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company, 
Milwaukee,  will  advertise  Schlitz  beer 
in  a  list  of  prominent  national  magazines 
for  the  first  time  since  beer  was  legal¬ 
ized,  beginning  with  the  issues  on  sale 
Jan.  5.  Color  copy  will  be  used  ex¬ 
tensively. 


TO  MODIFY  ADVERTISING 

The  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
current  bulletin  amiounced  this  week 
that  Crazy  Water  Hotel  Company, 
Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  maker  of  Crazy 
Water  Crystals,  has  decided  to  modify 
all  advertising  of  the  product  so  as  to 
conform  in  principle  to  suggestions  of¬ 
fered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus.  This  means,  according  to  the 
Bureau,  that  the  product  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that 
it  is  a  satisfactory  laxative  or  cathar¬ 
tic,  of  value  in  cases  requiring  such  a 
preparation,  but  is  not  a  “cure”  or 
remedy  for  various  diseases. 


Sport*  Week  Appoint* 

James  A.  Ward  Company,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  for  Hoosier  Sports  Week,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind.  The  sports  weekly  has 
state-wide  distribution.  Pete  Ellis  is 
president  and  editor. 


War  Ruins  the  Business  Man 
Can  It  Be  Abolished? 
Yes,  but  only  through 
Organized  Effort  for  Peace. 


SOME  short-sighted  business  men 
imagine  that  war  is  profitable. 
What  blindness!  You  make  money 
for  a  year  or  two.  Later  you  lose 
it,  together  with  your  original 
capital.  Does  any  sane  man  doubt 
that  today’s  Depression  is  largely 
caused  by  the  World  War?  The  war 
created  an  exaggerated  nationalism, 
tariffs,  import  quotas  and  a  com¬ 
plex  machinery  designed  to  block 
the  free  course  of  trade. 


War’s  Tax  Burden 

The  tax  burden  of  war,  actual  or 
potential  war,  is  overwhelming. 
About  75  per  cent  of  every  federal 
tax  dollar  goes  for  war  and  war 
pensions.  Isn’t  it  clear  that  War — 
a  completely  destructive  force — 
must  in  the  long  run  be  paid  for 
by  everyone? 

War  must  be  eradicated:  like 
duelling — like  small-pox — like  any 
barbarous  relic  of  the  past.  //  we 
don't  crush  war — war  will  crush  us. 
Every  sane  man  wants  Peace.  What 
father  wants  his  son  bayonetted — 
gassed — blinded?  But  how  to  get 
Peace?  Peace  must  be  fought  for. 
Only  steady,  unremitting  effort  can 
achieve  it.  IVe  must  wage  Peace. 

World  Peaceways  believes  in  using 
the  tremendous  force  of  advertising 
to  create  Peace  sentiment:  using  it 


in  every  country.  Diplomacy  has 
failed  too  often.  Diplomacy  backed 
by  public  opinion  can  stamp  out 
this  curse.  World  Peaceways  is 
behind  Bruce  Barton’s  project  of  a 
government  fund  for  advertising 
the  necessity  for  Peace.  You  should 
read  his  challenging  article  ’’Let’s 
Advertise  this  Hell!” 

We  are  focused  on  this  job.  We  are 
purposeful — practical.  We  know 
how  to  gear  into  the  nation’s  com¬ 
mercial  life  and  secure  propaganda 
at  slight  cost.  Through  making  it 
clear  to  business  that  Peace  Pays 
we  secured  gratis  from  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  $40,000 
worth  of  space  for  our  giant 
posters.  We  are  publishing  adver¬ 
tising  in  magazines  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  millions.  Any  sane  man  or 
sane  group  is  glad  to  cooperate 
with  us.  American  business  men 
have  seen  what  advertising  and 
propaganda  can  do  in  moulding 
public  opinion  in  other  aspects. 
They  realize  that  they  can  do  as 
much  in  the  field  of  Peace.  We  are 
beginning  our  work  nationally:  we 
intend  promptly  to  expand  into  the 
international  field.  The  last  great 
war  cost  333  billions.  An  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  of  but  a  fraction  of 
that  can  prevent  the  next  war. 
Too  long  has  the  Peace  problem 
been  left  to  politicians  and  imprac¬ 
tical  idealists. 


het  Business  Men  Tackle  It 
Let  Advertising 
Achieve  Peace 

We  appeal  to  every  forward- 
looking  business  man  to  lend  a 
hand.  Send  us  your  contribution 
— little  or  much — whatever  you 
can  spare,  in  stamps,  check, 
money-order  or  registered  mail. 
It  is  an  investment — not  an  ex¬ 
penditure. 


Act  Today 

Remember,  we  are  a  business 
group,  manned  by  business  men. 
We  speak  your  language.  If  you 
want  more  information  about  us 
— write  for  it.  Our  records  are 
wide  open. 


Our  Board  Members 
and  Endorsers  include: 
Bruce  Barton 
Stanley  High 
Herbert  S.  Houston 
Mary  E.  Woolley 
Walter  Dill  Scott 
Bennett  Chappie 
Prof.  Franz  Boas 
Theresa  Mayer  Durlach 
Prof.  Benj.  R.  Andrews 
James  G.  McDonald 
Estelle  M.  Sternberger 
Alvin  Johnson 
Dr.  Max  Winkler 
Prof.  Harry  Allen  Overstreet 
Prof.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes 
Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough 
Tucker  P.  Smith 
Reinhold  Niebuhr 
Benson  Y.  Landis 
Dr.  George  S.  Counts 
Dr.  Alvin  C.  Goddard 
Dr.  John  D.  Finlayson 
Frank  W.  Nye 
H.  J.  Barrett 
Ray  Newton 
E.  Raymond  Wilson 
Etc.,  etc. 


WORLD  PEACEWAYS 
Hotel  Roosevelt  New  York  Gty 

Here  is  my  contribution.  I  am  showing 
your  appeal  to  friends  with  the  hope  that 
they,  too,  will  respond. 

Norm . 

AdJrtss . . . 

City . 

State .  . . 
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Advertising  Agencies 

FIVE-POINT  PLAN  FOR 
AGENCY  INSTITUTE 


National  and  Local  Representation, 
Easing  of  Publishers’  Recogni¬ 
tion  Rules,  and  Information 
Bureau,  in  Program 


iSprtuii  to  Editob  &  Fuslisuu) 

Chicago,  Dec.  26 — The  revised  five- 
point  program  of  the  Institute  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  of  America  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  new  bulletin  released  this 
week  to  more  than  2,000  agencies,  out¬ 
lining  the  accomplishments  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  to  date.  The  program  seeks  to 
bring  about; 

(.U  Group  representation  before 
governn^t^  bodies,  to  assist  in  con¬ 
tacts  with  publishers  and  other  media 
owners;  (2)  group  representation  loc¬ 
ally  ;  (>1)  competitive  relationship,  de¬ 
veloping  friendship  and  fairness  in  ac¬ 
count  solicitation;  (4)  revision  of 
publishers’  recognition  rules  on  a  more 
literal  basis;  (5)  an  information  bureau 
of  advertisii^  practices  and  data. 

“No  individual  agency  can  afford  to 
relax,”  commented  D.  I.  MacDonald, 
executive  secretary',  in  the  bulletin. 
“The  industry  must  organize  as  other 
industries  have  had  to  organize,  i^ch 
agency,  large  or  small,  today  has  its 
future  at  stake  and  upon  its  action  or 
inacticm  rests  the  destiny  of  its  business. 

“It  is  true  that  every  agency  needs  a 
place  to  which  it  can  turn  for  its  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  government,  with  pub¬ 
lishers,  with  other  agencies.  While 
agencies  have  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  their  contact  with  advertisers, 
the  new  conditions  existing  in  business 
now  necessitate  an  efficient  contact  in 
the  other  direction,  namely,  those  con¬ 
tacts  which  membership  in  the  Institute 
provides.” 

Permanent  directors  of  the  Institute 
are  to  be  elected  when  the  membership 
roster  has  been  completed,  according  to 
C.  Wendel  Muench,  of  Muench  &  Co., 
local  advertising  agency,  chairman  of 
the  organization  committee  of  the  In¬ 
stitute. 

In  discussing  the  revised  five-point 
program,  Mr.  MacDonald  emphasized 
that  the  Institute  was  in  no  way  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  He  told 
Edit(»  &  Publisher  that  he  antici¬ 
pates  many  opportunities  in  which  the 
two  organizations  can  work  helpfully 
together  for  the  common  good  of  the 
entire  agency  industry. 


Mogge  L.  A.  Manager 

Norton  W.  Mogge,  who  recently 
joined  the  San  Francisco  staff  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  agency’s 
Los  Angeles  office,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  Lynn  Baker,  the 
company’s  Pacific  Crast  manager.  Mr. 
Mogge  assumes  his  new  duties  Jan.  1 
and  will  make  his  permanent  home  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  succeeds  Fred  C. 
Foy  as  manager  in  the  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice.  Foy  is  now  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  Shell  Oil  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  Thompson  agency  client. 


Big  Greyhound  Bus  Campaign 

_  The  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  are  plan¬ 
ning  an  extensive  advertising  program 
for  1934,  with  newspapers  serving  as  the 
backbone  of  the  campaign.  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned  this  week.  The 
Greyhound  appropriation  will  be  as 
large  ip  1934  as  in  any  previous  nor¬ 
mal  year,  it  was  stated.  Approximately 
2,000  (^lies  and  weeklies  in  46  states 
will  be  used.  Beaumont  &  Hohman, 
advertising  agency  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland,  places  this  account. 


Travel  Account  to  Breericy 

Mayflower  Travel  Service,  1  East 
44th  street.  New  York  Qty,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Brearley  Service  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  to  handle  its 
advertising  account. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  WILUAMS 


Join*  Henff-Metzger  Agency — Firm 
Add*  Six  Account* 

Oscar  Williams  has  joined  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Mr.  Williams  was 
formerly  advertising  director  of  the 
.Ayer  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
cently  a  member  of  the  Calkins  &  Hol¬ 
den  organization.  New  York. 

The  following  companies  have  ap¬ 
point^  Hanff-Metzger  as  their  adver¬ 
tising  agency:  The  Ayer  Company,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  Ayer’s 
Pectoral  and  Ayer’s  Gestex;  Adgene, 
Inc.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J..  manufacturer 
of  Adgene,  concentrated  food  bever¬ 
age;  Lyons  Silk  Dyeing  Comjwny,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  American  Beslin  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York  City,  manufacturer 
of  Beslin  and  Atomidine,  a  stainless, 
non-poisonous  iodine;  Bon  Products. 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  marketer  of 
a  process  of  “Conservised”  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  Dictograph  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City,  manufacturer  of  the 
Acousticon  hearing  device,  and  of  Dic¬ 
tograph  communication  systems. 


New  S.  F.  Agency  Open* 

R.  S.  Hunter.  John  Langdon  Taylor 
and  F.  W.  Hughson  have  organized 
Hunter-Taylor-Hughson,  Advertising, 
with  offices  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  specializing  in  counsel  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  in  merchandising, 
analysis  and  research,  sales  promotion 
and  radio  tie-in  plans.  Creative  work 
and  marketing  counsel  will  be  under 
direction  of  John  Langdon  Taylor,  who 
operated  an  agency  under  his  name  in 
New  York  for  five  years,  and  before 
that  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Robert  E.  Ramsay  Organization,  New 
York.  San  Francisco  offices  are  at 
472  Russ  Building,  in  charge  of  R.  S. 
Hunter,  and  in  the  Muller  Building, 
Oakland,  under  R.  S.  Hunter,  Jr.,  and 
F.  W.  Hughson. 


New  Salmon  Campaign 

The  Alaska  Packers  Association,  San 
Francisco,  is  releasing  a  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  Argo,  Horse 
Shoe  and  Seward  brands  of  canned  sal¬ 
mon  in  Eastern  and  Southern  markets. 
The  California  Packing  Corporation 
acts  as  sales  agent  and  the  campaign 
runs  jointly  in  markets  _  where  Alaska 
Packers  are  well  established.  An  ex¬ 
tended  newspaper  campaign,  with  re¬ 
leases  each  week,  will  be  us^  in  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  markets  and  in  South¬ 
ern  states  as  far  west  as  Texas.  The 
advertising  is  directed  by  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. 


Hotel  Account*  Placed 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  re-appointed  by  the 
Croydon,  1,000-room  ai»rtment  hotel. 
New  York,  to  handle  its  advertising. 
Newspapers,  magazines  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used.  This  agency  has  also  been 
named  to  handle  advertising  for  the 
Chalfonte  and  Esplanade  hotels,  New 
York  City,  and  the  Hamilton  Hotel, 
Bermuda. 


Shoe  Account  to  Daugherty 

The  Central  Shoe  Co.,  manufacturer, 
St.  Louis,  has  appointed  Jimm  Daugh¬ 
erty,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  agency,  to  direct 
its  advertising  campaign.  Radio  post¬ 
ers,  magazines,  newspapers,  trade 
papers,  direct  mail  and  store  displays 
will  be  used. 


Opening  Detroit  Office 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  are  opening  a  Detroit 
office  at  7269  General  Motors  Building, 
effective  Jan.  2.  H.  D.  Ely,  who  has 
been  with  the  Reynolds-Fitzgerald  or¬ 
ganization  since  1927,  will  be  in 
charge. 


Hn*  Wine  Broker*’  Account 

Phelps- Engel-Phelps,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad- 
v^ising  of  Gallagher  &  Bauermeister, 
wine  and  beverage  brokers,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 


SHELL  CO.  EXTENDS  ITS 
WINTER  CAMPAIGN 

Several  New*paper*  Adiled  in  Coa*t 
Drive — Succe**  of  Early  Copy 
Cau*e<l  Recommendation 
For  It*  Continuance 

The  extension  ot  the  winter  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  the  Shell  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  California  to  March  1  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  new  schedules,  which  also 
add  several  newspapers  to  the  list.  Or¬ 
iginal  commitments  carried  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Thermalized  Super-Shell  gas¬ 
oline  to  the  year-end,  using  newspapers 
in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Utah,  British  Columbia  and  Hawaii. 
Approximately  90  newspapers  are  on 
the  new  schedules  and  outdoor  displays 
also  will  be  continued.  The  company’s 
weekly  radio  show  will  continue.  The 
San  Francisco  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  is  handling  the 
campaign. 

The  theme  of  the  Thermalized  Super- 
Shell  copy  is  that  the  new  motor  fuel 
develops  “full  power  in  a  cold  motor” — 
that  it  represents  an  important  im¬ 
provement  in  winter  fuels  in  that  it 
gives  more  than  just  quick-starting. 
The  copy  also  features  the  fact  that 
every  gallon  of  Thermalized  Super- 
Shell  is  adjusted  to  meet  driving  con¬ 
ditions  under  temperatures  prevailing 
in  each  locality  in  which  it  is  sold. 

Success  of  the  first  winter  campaign, 
featured  by  novel  sales  promotion 
methods,  recommended  continued  ex¬ 
penditures  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1934,  company  officials  explained. 

Jolly  skating  penguins  aroused  cu¬ 
riosity  in  hundreds  of  Pacific  Coast 
cities  and  towns  last  month  as  they 
cavorted  on  the  streets  to  the  tune  of 
“The  Skaters’  Waltz”  played  on  gaily 
decorated  sound  trucks.  The  penguins, 
impersonated  by  men  on  roller  skates, 
symbolized  the  “thermalized”  winter 
fuel. 

Several  of  the  sound  trucks  toured 
different  sections  of  the  Western  ter¬ 
ritory,  each  accompanied  by  from  four 
to  six  “penguins,”  in  addition  to  the 
models  of  the  birds  mounted  on  the 
trucks.  Whenever  they  reached  a 
town  they  put  on  a  lively  show,  skating 
in  fancy  figures,  directing  traffic  and 
generally  entertaining  the  youngsters 
and  oldsters  who  gathered  around  Shell 
service  stations.  They  also  distributed 
windshield  stickers  of  the  skating  pen¬ 
guins. 


South  African  Line  Appoint* 

The  American  South  African  Line, 
Inc.,  26  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with 
the  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New 
York.  Mostly  newspapers  will  be  used. 


J.  R.  Hardy  Join*  Agency 

J.  Ross  Hardy,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald-Post,  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  the  Chicago  office  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company. 


Appointed  for  Tu**y  Co*nietic* 

Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
appointed  Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel, 
Inc.,  as  advertising  agents  for  the  Tussy 
line  of  cosmetics. 


Roche*ter  Agency  Join*  4-A 

Hutchins  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  has  teen  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 


Carborundum  to  BBDO 

The  Carborundum  Company  of  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  has  appointed  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  its  advertising  agent. 


Simper*  Agency  Named 

The  International  Salt  Company,  Inc., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  has  appointed  the  Sim¬ 
pers  Company,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency,  to  handle  its  advertising. 


$3,000,000  DRIVE  PLANNED 


Raw  Silk  Association  of  Japan  Will 
Seek  Greater  U.  S.  Sale* 

The  Central  Raw  Silk  Association  of 
Japan  is  contemplating  spending  $3,000,- 
000  for  promotion  of  Japanese  silk  in 
this  country  during  the  next  three  years. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  at  the 
Japanese  Consulate  in  Chicago  recently. 

No  definite  plans  are  yet  ready  for 
announcement  concerning  the  types  of 
promotion  to  be  used.  It  is  understood 
that  promotional  activities  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  not  begin  until  sometime 
next  March. 


Rosenthal  Made  Sale*  Manager 

Marie  Earle,  New  York,  maker  of 
toilet  preparations,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Herbert  D.  Rosenthal 
as  manager  of  the  sales  department.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  made  his  debut  in  the  toilet 
goods  world  in  1925,  as  renresentative 
for  Coty,  Inc.  He  became  assistant 
manager  of  the  sales  department  of 
Marley  in  1931.  His  new  appointment 
includes  managership  of  the  Rallet  Cor¬ 
poration,  an  allied  organization.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Toilet  Goods  Salesmen 
in  1933. 


Hotel,  Restaurant  Paper*  Merge 

Hotel  &  Travel  News,  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  New  England  Hotel  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  Restaurant  News,  the  offi¬ 
cial  publication  of  the  Restaurant 
.Associations  of  New  England,  have 
combined  and  will  be  known  as  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  News.  Bauer  &  Meyer, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the  merged 
publication.  Walter  Hemming  and 
Harold  VanPraagh  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  Bauer  &  Meyer,  Inc. 


Planning  Tourist  Campaign 

An  extensive  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  will  be  conducted  this  winter 
to  attract  tourists  to  Michigan  for  the 
1934  season,  it  was  announced  Dec.  21 
following  a  meeting  of  managers  of  the 
state’s  tourists  associations  at  Detroit 
Belief  was  expressed  that  the  large 
tourist  revenue  annually  spent  in  Europe 
by  Americans  will  be  curtailed  appre¬ 
ciably  this  year,  with  resultant  benefit 
to  ^iichigan’s  tourist  business. 


M.  H.  Hxekett  Promoted 

Montague  H.  Hackett,  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  has  teen  appointed 
a  vice-president  of  that  organization. 
Mr.  Hackett  has  teen  associated  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  past  five  years  and  during 
that  period  has  been  active  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany’s  products,  principally  Lucky  Strike 
cigarettes. 


New  Po*t  for  Twombly 

Norris  M.  Twiwbly,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Houghton  &  Dutton’s 
Boston  department  store,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  by  A.  N.  Ackermann, 
president  and  general  manager,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Edward  H.  Hunvald.  The  latter 
has  become  advertising  manager  for  the 
Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  de¬ 
partment  store. 


Mission  Dry  Appoint*  Esty 

Mission  Dry  Corporation,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  used  a  S-col- 
umii  14-inch  announcement  last  week  in 
Pacific  Coast  newspapers  listing  brands 
of  domestic  and  foreign  wines  and 
liquors  for  which  that  organization  is 
selling  representative.  William  Esty  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
counsel. 


Would  Bar  Liquor  Ad* 

The  New  Orleans  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  recently  voted  to 
form  a  committee  to  call  on  newspapers 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  liquor  adver¬ 
tising.  All  New’  Orleans  newspapers 
are  carrying  liquor  advertisements. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


NOW  is  the  time  to  wring  out  the 
old  year  for  its  last  drops  o£  news. 
Give  us  credit  at  least  for  waiting  until 
the  old  year  is  over.  And  a  dash  of 
credit,  too,  for  not  having  one  of  those 
conscientious  memories  for  too  many 
details  in  a  case  like  this. 

«  *  « 

TANUARY,  1933 — how  long  ago  that 
J  seems — saw  the  “barometer  of  auto¬ 
mobile  business”  dropping  sharply.  In 
other  words,  the  linage  placed  in  the 
.\'ew  York  newspapers  at  the  opening 
of  the  New  York  Automobile  Show, 
was  25  per  cent  below  that  of  the  year 
before.  Nowadays  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates 
1933  production  of  cars  and  trucks  at 
2,040,000,  a  gain  of  42  per  cent  over 
ttat  of  193^  But  don’t  break  the 
barometer;  its  prediction  was  good  for 
the  first  few  months,  and  it  swung 
uound  abruptly  in  March,  going  ahead 
of  1932  in  April  and  staying  there  ever 
since. 

*  ♦  * 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  con¬ 
vention,  another  January  event, 
heard  speakers  urging  drastic  slashes  in 
newspaper  space,  with  copy  of  higher 
candle  power.  The  average  cut  of  a 
fourth  in  department-store  space  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  months  surely  met 
the  definition  of  drastic,  but  the  latest 
available  figures  for  the  year  put  the 
score  thus : 

Eleven-month  department  store  sales 
(Federal  Reserve  Board’s  report)  :  94 
per  cent  of  same  period  in  1932. 

Eleven-month  department  store  linage 
(Media  Records)  :  94  per  cent  of  same 
period  in  1932. 

*  «  « 

And  let’s  not  forget  that  January 
saw  the  return  of  Camel  cigarettes 
to  newspaper  advertising  with  the  “It’s 
fun  to  be  fooled”  copy.  February 
brought  protests  of  magicians,  who  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  was  no  fun  for  them  to  be 
fooled  with.  Despite  suits  and  threats, 
the  controversy  seems  to  have  faded  out 
of  the  public  mind  as  completely  as  the 
commotion  about  the  non-advertised 
l(kent  cigarettes  which  caused  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  second  cut  in  wholesale  prices 
of  the  “big  four.” 

Another  February  item :  A  per¬ 
sonal  ad,  “I  pen  these  lines  to  Minnie 
Hand,”  proved  a  preliminary  to  the 
revival  of  Force,  whose  advertising 
campaign  beginning  in  May  proved  that 
even  thirty  years  of  neglect  cannot 
wipe  out  all  effect  of  good  advertising. 


March,  1933— 

Let’s  cause  ri 


Let’s  pause  right  here  to  award 
a  decoration  of  some  kind  to  Homer 
McKee  for  his  “Nothing  can  hold  back 
the  dawn”  advertisement  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  March  7,  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  bank  holi¬ 
day  mood. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

APRIL  (to  say  nothing  of  late 
^  March)  saw  return  of  most  of  the 
campaigns  whichi  had  been  canceled 
when  the  banks  closed. 

April  also  brought,  in  most  states, 
return  of  legal  beer,  which  frothed  up 
to  some  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  newspaper  space  in 
the  first  week,  and  which  in  the  fall  was 
estimated  to  be  running  somewhere 
tfound  that  amount  of  linage  each 
month. 

In  April,  too,  preliminaries  of  the 
Securities  Act  and  the  Tugwell  bill 
began  to  attract  attention. 

*  *  * 

CAME  May  and  the  long-awaited 
Young  report  with  its  verdict,  in 
effect,  that  the  advertising  agency  com¬ 
mission  system  works  about  as  well 
fcr  all  concerned  as  any  system  could 
be  expected  to  work.  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  which  began 
levs  ago  to  doubt  this  conclusion,  con- 
linued  to  doubt,  and  as  1933  closes,  the 
A.  N,  A.  has  some  of  its  best  doubters 


at  work  on  a  sequel  to  the  Young 
report. 

There  was  no  doubt,  however,  in 
Henry  T.  Ewald’s  comment  that  “The 
upward  swing  is  under  way,”  made  May 
1 1  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  -Advertising 
Agencies,  of  which  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board.  Proving  that  he  was  not 
merely  a  lip-optimist,  Mr.  Ewald  next 
month  promoted  three  members  of  his 
staff  and  announced  that  his  agency 
was  strengthening  its  organization  in 
view  of  larger  automobile  sales  and  a 
better  business  outlook.  -And  a  few 
weeks  later,  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Pubusher,  he  forecast  the 
continued  improvement  in  sales  and  the 
substantial  increase  over  1932  output 
which  have  marked  the  automobile 
industry  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 
It’s  worth  repeating  here  when  an 
optimist’s  comments  still  sound  good 
months  later. 

«  *  * 

A  UTOMOTIVE  improvement  in 
May  even  stirred  Henry  Ford  into 
a  cautious  newspaper  campaign  of  in¬ 
stitutional  copy  after  a  long  period  of 
quiet. 

*  * 

IN  June  the  death  of  Cyrus  H.  K. 

Curtis  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
significant  fact  in  advertising. 

Significant  in  a  different  way  was 
the  beginning  of  the  “Gimbels  tells 
the  truth”  campaign,  based  on  the  im¬ 
pressive  values  of  understatement.  And 
significant  in  still  a  different  way,  the 
messages  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
General  Johnson  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  urging  renewed  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  efforts  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  country. 

«  «  « 

JULY  saw  the  new  Securities  Act 
coming  into  effect.  July  also  saw 
a  last-minute  spurt  in  newspaper  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  which  carried  it  to 
107.6  per  cent  of  that  a  year  before. 
Since  then,  financial  linage  has  run  be¬ 
tween  75  and  86  per  cent  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  in  1932. 

*  *  * 

By  august  the  Ford  dealers  of 
many  regions,  impatient  at  the 
stiff -backed  nature  and  the  modest  size 
of  the  Ford  institutional  advertising, 
were  carrying  on  their  own  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  through  a  score  of 
advertising  agencies.  Which  should 
provide  a  lesson  of  some  kind  for  those 
who  think  that  a  well-known  product 
like  a  Ford  car  can  be  sold  without 
advertising. 

In  August,  too,  came  presentation  of 
the  advertising  agency  code,  with  a 
ban  on  rebating  as  its  high  spot.  Dis¬ 
cussions  on  this  continued  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

And  in  October. 

And  November.  And  December. 

*  *  * 

“T)  UY  now”  campaigns  of  varied 
AJ  sorts  filled  advertising  men’s 
thoughts'  in  September,  with  many  de¬ 
grees  of  results  in  different  cities. 
Careful  thinkers  deplored  the  use  of 
patriotism  as  an  appeal  and  in  some 
places  succeeded  in  bringing  the  buy¬ 
ers’  self-interest  to  the  fore.  But 
others  simply  put  full  steam  behind  the 
idea  that  everyone  should  buy  because 
it  would  improve  business. 

*  *  * 

Mark  September  on  the  calendar 
al.so  because  the  open  fight  on 

the  Tugwell  bill  got  its  start  at  a 
meeting  of  the  United  Medicine  Manu¬ 
facturers  in  Chicago.  Plenty  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  had  criticized  before,  but  since 
that  time  the  war  has  waxed  vigorous. 

«  *  * 

PARK  &  TILFORD’S  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Oct.  4,  announcing 

prices  for  liquors,  marked  virtual  an¬ 
nulment  of  prohibition  before  the  legal 
machinery  got  around  to  formal  repeal. 
The  month  saw  a  wave  of  preliminary 


advertising,  more  to  obtain  dealers 
than  to  make  actual  sales,  as  the  liquor 
industry  sought  to  establish  itself  on  a 
legitimate  basis.  The  wave  subsided 
suddenly  as  Federal  officials  decided  it 
was  going  too  fast  and  too  soon. 

It  was  only  a  coincidence  that  in 
this  month  the  electric  refrigerator  in¬ 
dustry  sold  its  millionth  domestic  unit 
for  1933,  marking  the  first  year  in 
which  this  mark  had  been  reached. 

«  «  « 

NOVEMBER’S  opening  days  brought 
the  spectacle  of  an  advertiser 
( Bloomingdale’s  department  store.  New 
York)  buying  space  in  a  newspaper  to 
argue  with  the  publisher  thereof  (W. 
R.  Hearst).  And  of  the  publisher  buy¬ 
ing  space  in  a  rival  paper  to  restate 
his  position  in  the  face  of  the  same 
advertiser’s  blast  in  that  paper.  (The 
argument,  in  case  you  had  forgotten, 
was  over  the  value  of  the  NR.A  pro¬ 
gram.) 

-And  in  the  closing  days  of  November 
we  come  back  to  the  note  on  which  the 
year  started — automobiles.  General  Mo¬ 
tors  paved  the  way  for  its  1934  cam¬ 
paign  with  advertising  copy  on  its  cars’ 
new  knees  and  their  uses. 

«  *  * 

December  was  repeal  month  in 
half  of  the  country.  Elsewhere  it 
was  just  December.  Hundreds  of 
newspapers  got  their  first  taste  of  liquor 
advertising,  while  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  others  said,  “No,  thanks.”  As 
the  year  closes  there  is  still  confusion 
in  the  liquor  business,  with  its  real 
place  in  the  advertising  field  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Ford  got  a  good  start  this  month,  us¬ 
ing  selling  copy  in  a  long  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  his  1934  models. 

«  *  « 

Happy  New  Year,  and  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  billings  to  you,  every 


Randall  with  Prune  Grower* 

Ray  Randall,  well-known  Pacific 
Coast  advertising  executive,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
United  Prune  Growers  of  California, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by 
Edwin  W.  Stillwell,  general  manager 
of  that  organization.  Randall  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of  the  Sun- 
Maid  Raisin  Growers  of  California  and 
previously  was  in  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Randall  succeeds  Norton  W. 
Mogge,  who  resigned  some  weeks  ago 
to  join  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany. 

Coast  Gas  Campaign 

The  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association 
will  conduct  its  sixth  consecutive  co¬ 
operative  advertising  campaign  during 
1934,  according  to  announcement  by 
Clifford  Johnstone,  managing  director, 
at  San  Francisco  headquarters.  A  12- 
month  schedule,  consisting  mostly  of 
full  pages,  has  been  authorized  in  20 
leading  Pacific  Coast  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness  magazines,  supplemented  by  di¬ 
rect-mail  and  a  technical  news  service. 

Flori^  Agency  Incorporates 

Griffith  Advertising  Agency,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  been  granted  a 
charter  of  incorporation  by  Secretary  of 
State  Gray.  The  authorized  capital 
stock  is  100  shares,  par  value  $100  each. 
Incorporators  are  T.  M.  Griffith,  H. 
E.  Griffith  and  R.  P.  Griffith. 

TEXAS 

Properly  to  eoTsr  tUs  greet  State  you  must 
use  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (EveninE) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 

FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  businss*  isstituttoii 
ia  Teia*. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  itepresealsItM* 

New  York  Chieago  Detroit  San  Fraaeiseo 


FORMS  NEW  ORGANIZATION 

Edward  II.  Harris,  head  of  Laundry 
Industry  Company,  Chicago,  has  fonned 
a  new  organization  known  as  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Harris  &.  Co.,  specializing  in 
educational  institutional  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns.  Headquarters  of 
both  organizations  are  located  at  520 
X.  Michigan  -Avenue,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Harris  has  been  successful  in  conduct¬ 
ing  laundry  institutional  campaigns  in 
middle-western  cities  and  will  soon  re¬ 
lease  a  similar  type  of  campaign  for 
dairy  companies  to  newspapers  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Cleveland.  Mr.  Harris , for¬ 
merly  operated  his  own  advertising 
agency  in  Chicago  and  later  served  as 
account  e.xecutive  for  the  William  H. 
Rankin  Company. 

New  Accounts  for  Rankin  Agency 

The  Maxso  Company,  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  announced 
through  E.  C.  Thornton,  president,  the 
appointment  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Company,  New  York,  to  direct  its  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  campaign.  Maxso  is 
a  prescription  for  reducing  as  well  as 
for  acidity,  heartburn  and  the  morn¬ 
ing-after  feeling.  Test  campaigns  in 
the  Southwest  have  proven  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  .Associated  independent  Drug¬ 
gists,  New  York  City  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  have  also  appointed  the  Rankin 
agency  as  their  advertising  counsellors 
effective  at  once. 

Dwight  Mills  Joins  K.  &  E. 

Dwight  Mills  has  resigned  as  sales 
manager  of  Business  Week  to  join 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New  York  agency, 
in  an  executive  capacity.  Dir.ect  super¬ 
vision  of  Business  Week  advertising 
sales  is  being  taken  over,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  by  Edgar  Kobak,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

-  I 

Pedlar  Join*  Rankin 

Louis  C.  Pedlar  has  joined  the  Wm. 
H.  Rankin  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
He  has  been  with  the  United  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York,  and  form¬ 
erly  was  head  of  his  own  advertising 
agency  in  New  York. 

Giles  Leaves  Blackman 

Ray  Giles,  for  many  years  with  the 
Blackman  Company,  New  York,  as 
writer,  head  of  the  copy  department, 
account  executive  and  since  19W  a  part¬ 
ner,  has  resigned. 

Named  Agency  Space  Buyer 

Miss  Madge  C.  Child  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  space  buyer  of  Hays  Mac- 
Farland  &  Co.,  Chicago.  She  will  con¬ 
tinue  also  to  handle  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  for  the  agency. 

H.  J.  Winsten  Joins  Esty 

Harry  J.  Winsten,  of  H.  E.  Lesan 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  William  Esty  & 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

{Additional  agency  items  will  be  found 
an  page  27) 


‘‘HOME  ECONOMICS” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

o- 

W«  conduct  mofc  Cooking  Schools 
for  daily  newspapers  ran  any 
other  organization  —  there 
MUST  BE  A  REASON. 


Booking  Note  for 
1934  Spring  Season 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 
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FREE  PRESS  ANALYZED 
BY  PROFESSORS 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


licity  and  propaganda  in  the  guise  of 
news.  His  conception  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  quite  different  from 
that  which  is  generally  held  today  by 
newspaper  publishers.” 

He  concluded  his  address  with  the 
assertion : 

“In  the  end,  freedom  of  the  press 
will  depend,  as  Alexander  Hamilton 
predicted  in  one  of  the  Federalist  pa¬ 
pers,  not  on  any  constitutional  guarantee 
but  on  public  opinion,  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  the  temper  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Ralph  D.  Casey,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  pointed  out  Tn  his  talk  on  “Po¬ 
litical  Change  and  the  Position  of  the 
Press,”  that  success  of  propaganda  de- 
p^ds  upon  social  conditions  of  a  na¬ 
tion  primarily,  rather  than  mere  tech¬ 
nique.  He  outlined  in  detail  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
in  this  coimtry  in  the  1928  and  1932 
Presidential  campaigns  in  influencing 
public  opinion.  Liking  toward  the 
future,  Mr.  Casey  commented  in  part 
as  follows; 

“I  have  mentioned  the  responsibility 
of  the  press  in  seeking  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  social  conditions  and 
leading  the  way  toward  social  readjust¬ 
ments  so  vitally  needed  if  we  are  to 
save  what  we  call  the  liberal  state.  A 
reactionary  press  will  accomplish  only 
one  thing.  It  will  make  the  task  of  the 
extreme  political  leader  and  propagan¬ 
dist  more  easy  in  times  of  stress.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  return  to  the 
status  quo.  The  press  has  not  always 
recognized  its  responsibilities  in  the 
matter  of  pointing  out  economic  and 
social  flaws.  Effective  as  has  been  its 
service  in  time  of  depression,  we  never¬ 
theless  may  point  out  in  all  fairness  that 
it  sometimes  failed  to  point  out  flaws 
in  the  economic  machine  in  the  period 
of  normalcy  and  prosperity. 

“The  pr^s  faces  a  peculiar  dilemma. 
In  the  main  it  clings  to  the  rationalistic 
dogma  that  once  its  readers  are  possessed 
of  the  facts,  accurately  and  fairly  told, 
its  function  is  properly  exercised,  as  it 
is  assumed  our  body  of  citizens,  when 
it  has  access  to  the  news,  will  become 
enlightened.  Many  thinkers  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  average  reader  is 
really  able  to  weigh  and  balance  cur¬ 
rent  news  developments  in  such  a  way 
as  to  arrive  at  reasoned  judgments. 
The  present-day  political  propagandist 
makes  a  shrewd  estimate  of  the  masses. 
The  power  of  propaganda  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  can  stir  fundamental  in¬ 
stincts,  emotions  and  impulses.” 

The  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism  met  in 
an  executive  business  session  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  at  which  time  committee 
reports  were  given  and  routine  business 
discuss^.  The  group  adopted  one 
resolution,  aimed  at  undergraduate 
journalists  seeking  affiliation  with 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
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journalistic  fraternity,  merely  for 
campus  political  purposes.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  passed  a  resolution,  recommend¬ 
ing  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  that  local  un¬ 
dergraduate  chapters  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  members  who  are  students  of 
journalism. 

Charles  E.  Rogers,  Kansas  State,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  A.  A.  S.  D.  J., 
succeeding  Frederick  J.  Lazell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  Blair  Converse,  Iowa 
State,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
H.  H.  Herbert,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  was  re-elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  V.  Charnley,  Iowa  State,  served 
as  convention  recording  secretary. 

The  association  expressed  its  support 
of  the  principles  announced  by  the 
•American  Newspaper  Guild  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted,  referring  to  the  na¬ 
tional  guild  for  newspaper  workers  “as 
a  professional  organization  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  objective  of 
obtaining  improved  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  higher  professional 
standards.” 

Newspaper  self-regulatiou  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  following  resolution 
adopted  regarding  freedom  of  the  press : 

“We  believe  true  freedom  of  the 
press  can  best  be  maintained  by  ef¬ 
fective  self-regulation  of  newspaper 
editing  and  publishing,  under  a  national 
code  subscribed  to  and  scrupulously  up¬ 
held  by  all  editors  and  publishers.  If 
attempts  to  regulate  the  press  are  to.be 
undertaken  by  governmental  agencies, 
state  or  national,  it  will  be  possible 
only  when  the  majority  of  citizens  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  the  press  under  a 
national  code  is  unable  to.  correct  the 
abuses  which  the  public  believes  menace 
the  success  of  democratic  government 
and  society.  To  prevent  such  an 
opinion  among  our  people,  the  press 
should  make  every  possible  effort  to 
maintain  self-repilation  which  will  cor¬ 
rect  existing  evils.” 

The  American  Association  of  Teach- 
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ers  of  Journalism  will  begin  its  meeting 
here  on  Friday  with  Ralph  L.  Grosman. 
University  of  Colorado,  president,  in 
charge.  General  sessions  and  sectional 
meetings  will  be  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  with  the  annual  convention 
banquet  of  the  two  organizations  on 
Friday  evening.  Dr.  M.  Lyle  Spencer, 
former  dean  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  former  president  of  University 
of  Washington,  will  deliver  the  banquet 
address  on  the  subject,  “The  Press  and 
Our  Economic  Future.” 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  fitness 
of  graduates  of  schools  for  journalism 
for  practical  newspaper  work  will  take 
place  at  the  Friday  session,  at  which 
guest  speakers  from  newspapers  will 
participate  in  debate-discussions  with 
the  journalism  instructors.  Henry 
Justin  Smith,  Chicago  Daily  News 
managing  editor,  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
Milwaukee  Journal  managing  editor 
and  representing  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  W.  W.  Lxwmis, 
La  Grange  (Ill.)  Cifisen  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  advisory  committee,  and  G.  W. 
Barrett,  Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index, 
will  represent  the  newspapers  in  these 
discussions. 


NEW  MINING  PAPER 

The  revival  of  gold-mining  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  brought  out  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  mining  industry, 
IVestcm  Mining  News,  published  semi¬ 
monthly  at  San  Francisco.  .A1  Knorp, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mining  News,  holds  the  same 
position  with  the  new  publication. 


GUILD  MEN  ELECT  CRANDELL 

Richard  F.  Crandell,  assistant  picture 
editor  of  the  Nezo  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  elected  chairman  of  that  pa¬ 
per’s  chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  this  week  to  succeed  .\llen 
Raymond,  who  resigned  because  of  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  tlie  city 
guild.  Crandell  was  also  elected  an 
alternate  to  the  Representative  Assem¬ 
bly  from  the  Herald  Tribune  chapter 
with  Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  motion  picture 
critic;  Joseph  D.  Rooney,  copy  reader 
and  chapter  comptroller,  and  William 
Hraddock,  librarian  and  assistant  comp- 
troller. 


HEINZ  REPEATS  CAMPAIGN 

Encouraged  by  the  results  of  a  15- 
week  campaign  this  fall,  H.  J.  Heim 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  will  repeat  the 
campaign  beginning  in  January.  The 
advertising  is  placed  by  Maxon,  Inc., 
New  York  agency.  Five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  is  to  be  spent  in  more  than 
a  hundred  newspapers  in  73  cities,  and 
approximately  the  same  in  magazines. 
'I  he  new  campaign  in  newspapers  is  to 
take  the  same  form  as  in  the  last  one, 
when  lialf  a  dozen  advertisements  of 
varying  size  were  grouped  on  a  single 
page  in  pyramid  style. 


SLOVER  RESIGNS  AS  MAYOR 

Samuel  L.  Slover,  publisher  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  and 
Virginian-Pilot,  who  last  March  was 
elected  by  the  Norfolk  city  council  a 
member  of  that  body,  its  president  and 
mayor,  has  resigned  from  the  presi¬ 
dency,  but  not  as  councilman. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide — 1934 

The  key  to  the  situation.  Not 
merely  a  market  guide,  hut  an  au¬ 
thentic,  up-to-the-minute  study 
of  1400  Newspaper  markets — accu¬ 
rately — and  comprehensively  pre¬ 
pared. 

Space  buyers,  advertising  men, 
sales  managers,  commercial  organ¬ 
izations  all  find  almost  daily  use 
for  this  information. 

It  is  part  of  the  SERVICE  that 
makes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
such  an  important  factor  in  the 
advertising  business. 

Issued  as  part  of  the  November  25th 
number  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
it  is  included  in  your  subscription 
price  for  this  publication,  supreme 
in  the  Newspaper  advertising  field. 

By  mail — per  year  $4.00 — in  Can¬ 
ada  $4.50 — Foreign  $5.00. 

Send  in  your  subscription  now* 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700  Times  Building  New  York  City 
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BRAINARD  PLATT  DIES 
SUDDENLY 


Stricken  on  Christniaa  Day  While 

Opening  Gifti - Had  Been  40 

Years  In  Louisville  News¬ 
paper  Work 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  26 — Brainard 
Platt,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  Courier- Journal  and  tlie  Louisville 
Times  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  forty 
years  identified 
with  the  news¬ 
papers  as  report¬ 
er,  copy  reader, 
city  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  died 
suddenly  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  at  his 
home  here  from  a 
cerebral  hemorr¬ 
hage.  Mr.  Platt 
had  also  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  club  and 
civic  affairs  in 
Louisville  and 


Brainard  Platt 


Kentucky  and  was  one  of  the  State’s 
most  widely  known  newspaper  men. 

Arising  late  on  Christmas  morning, 
Mr.  Platt  had  been  busy  unwrapping 
Oiristmas  packages.  As  he  chatted 
with  friends  who  had  called,  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  and  died  within  30  min¬ 
utes. 

A  native  of  Madison,  Ind.,  Mr.  Platt 
attended  the  public  school  and  the  Madi¬ 
son  High  School,  entering  Hanover  Col¬ 
lege  in  1890. 

Mr.  Platt’s  first  piece  of  copy,  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Madison  Courier,  which 
brought  him  $1,  was  always  a  matter 
of  amused  recollection  to  him.  After 
spending  a  brief  period  with  the  Mcidi- 
son  Democrat,  he  came  to  ^uisville. 
His  reporter’s  career  in  Louisville  be¬ 
gan  on  the  Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Platt  became  city  editor  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and,  subsequently,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Graham  Vreeland,  managing 
editor.  After  Judge  Robert  W.  Bing¬ 
ham  purchased  the  newspapers  in  1918, 
Mr.  Platt  was  promoted  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Times.  His  last  active 
reportorial  assignment  was  in  1922, 
when  he  went  to  Frankfort  to  manage 
the  staffs  for  both  papers  covering  the 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Short¬ 
ly  thereafter  he  was  made  assistant  to 
the  vice-president. 

MEDALS  FOR  WANT  AD  STAFF 

During  November,  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Boston 
American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  ran 
a  contest  on  new  30-time  contracts. 
Over  100  new  contracts  were  signed. 
The  winners  in  the  contest  were:  gold 
medal,  Francis  T.  Keefe;  silver  medals. 
Misses  Emma  Perlman  and  lola  Meyer- 
hoff:  bronze  medal,  Howard  Shamban. 
Ralph  J.  Meyers,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Boston  American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  from  a  vacation 
spent  at  Miami  Beach. 


WOLF  TO  HEAD  PRESS  CLUB 

John  K.  Wolf,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
one  of  the  oldest  newsp|aper  men  in 
Milwaukee,  has  been  nominated  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Milwaukee  Press 
Club,  unopposed.  Other  officers  nomi¬ 
nated  at  the  December  meeting  include ; 
Leo  Luedke,  Milwaukee  Sonntagspost, 
and  Arville  Schaleben,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  vice-president;  Walter  Wy- 
rick,  Milwaukee  Journal,  treasurer,  and 
Carl  F.  Meyer,  Milwaukee  and  Wis¬ 
consin  representative  for  Editor  & 
Publisher,  incum^nt,  secretary.  The 
annual  election  will  be  held  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  annual  Kiddies  Christmas 
party  was  held  in  the  clubrooms  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  Dec.  24. 

FRAUCK  &  BATES  NAMED 

The  Duncan  (Okla.)  Banner  and  the 
Coshcn  (Ind.)  Nezi's-Times  S'  Democrat 
have  announced  the  appointment  of 
Fralick  &  Bates,  Inc.,  New  York,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  as  their  national 
advertising  representative,  effective  Jan. 

1.  - 

WEEKLY  INCORPORATED 

The  Examiner  Publishing  Company 
has  been  incorporated  to  carry  on  a 
general  newspaper  publishing  business 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  C.  (j.  Carney, 
A.  E.  Wagner  and  M.  .\.  Bell.  They 
are  publishing  the  Examiner-Times,  a 
weekly  newspaper. 


BROADCASTING  RISES 
AGAIN  IN  NOVEMBER 


Time  Sales  of  National  and  Columbia 
Systems  Reach  111.3  Per  Cent 
of  That  a  Year  Ago,  Highest 
Mark  of  1933 


Broadcast  advertising  over  the  net¬ 
works  of  the  two  big  companies  in 
November  reached  its  highest  levels  of 
the  year,  both  in  actual  time  charges 
and  in  percentage  comparisons. 

Sales  of  time  by  the  two  companies 
totaled  $3,404,854  for  the  month,  not 
including  any  talent  charges.  This  is 
$345,000  ahead  of  November.  1932,  and 
only  $100,000  below  November,  1931, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  season  when  radio 
was  to  reach  its  all-time  peak. 

Comparing  the  broadcasting  charges 
this  year-  with  the  four-year  averages 
for  1929-32,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
used  in  determining  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Linage  Index  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  we  find  that  November 
.stood  at  123.2  per  cent  of  the  average 
November.  The  October  percentage 
was  118.9.  From  April  to  August  the 
percentage  was  below  100,  dropping  to 
84.8  in  July. 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  sell¬ 
ing  $2,154,108  of  time  in  November,  was 


10.2  per  cent  ahead  of  November,  1932. 
Cohmbia  Broadcasting  system,  selling 
$1,250,746  of  time,  was  13.1  per  cent 
ahead  of  November,  1932.  The  NBC 
percentage  was  its  highest  of  the  year, 
but  Columbia  did  fractionally  better  in 
October. 

The  following  table  shows  details; 
-NETWORK  BROADCASTING 
( toint)ile<l  from  National  Advertising  Rec¬ 
ords;  talent  costs  not  included.) 

Pet.  of  Pet.  of 
Same  Month’s 


19JJ 

1932 

Month  Average 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1932 

1929-32 

Total: 

Nov. 

$3,404,854 

$3,059,848 

111.3 

123.2 

Oct. 

3.244,153 

3,035,631 

106.2 

118.9 

.April 

2,465,064 

4,004,484 

61.6 

90.3 

NIIC: 

Nov. 

2,154,108 

1,953,953 

110.2 

Oct. 

2,130,046 

2,063,273 

103.2 

-April 

1,690,177 

2.649,892 

63.8 

Columbia  ; 

Nov.  1,250,746 

1,105,895 

113.1 

Oct. 

1,114,107 

972,358 

114.6 

.May 

624,256 

1,326,994 

47.0 

FLORIDA  GROUP  ELECTS 

C.  O.  French,  editor  of  the  Mulberry 
(Fla.)  Press,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Polk  County  Press  Association  at 
a  recent  meeting.  Jay  C.  Smith,  Lake¬ 
land,  was  chosen  vice-president;  M.  J. 
Lee  was  named  secretary,  and  L.  W. 
Bloom,  Lakeland,  was  elected  treasurer. 


APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Guard  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  as 
its  advertising  representative,  effective 
Jan.  1.  The  company  will  also  repre¬ 
sent  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger  & 
News-Tribune  on  that  date.  R.  J. 
Birch  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  represents 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson  on  the  coast. 

WILL  STUDY  STATE  BUDGET 

Governor  John  Garland  Pollard  will 
Sive  a  pre-view  of  the  Virginia  State 
budget  for  1934  and  1936  at  a  luncheon 
conference  Jan.  8,  in  Richmond,  to 
which  representatives  of  all  Virginia 
daily  newspapers  have  been  invited. 


trade  paper  27  YEARS  OLD 

The  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Missouri 
Trade  Unionist  celebrated  its  27th  birth¬ 
day  Nov.  27.  'The  Unionist  was  found- 
«d  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  Nov.  27,  1906. 
Charles  W.  Fear  is  editor-publisher. 
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Priceless  Information 


It  does  not  require  any  great  gift  of  imagination  to  under¬ 
stand  why  national  advertisers,  advertising  agencies  and 
space  buyers  constantly  use  EDITOR  fit  PUBLISHER’S 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  as  their  guide  in  plan¬ 
ning  their  newspaper  campaigns  and  why  they  refer  to  it 
as  their  chief  source  of  statistical  information  for  their 
newspaper  markets.  The  YEAR  BOOK  is  full  of  vital 
facts  so  essential  in  marshalling  authentic  data  when 
planningNational  and  International  newspaper  campaigns. 

A  feature  of  the  YEAR  BOOK  is  the  directory  of  all  the 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  with  their  personnel,  representing  more  than  1400 
newspaper  markets.  Another  feature,  is  a  directory  of 
the  im^rtant  daily  newspapers  in  all  foreign  countries. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  260-page  encyclopedia  of  statis¬ 
tical  information  is  brimful  with  indispensable  data  to 
those  who  spend  the  major  bulk  of  the  country’s  news- 
pa^  advertising  appropriations.  That  is  why  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies  constantly  refer  to  the  YEAR 
BOOK  and  thumb  it  from  cover  to  cover  in  their  daily 
work. 

Take  advantage  of  the  YEAR  BOOK’S  effective  selling 
power!  A  small  investment  brings  your  1934  message 
before  the  greatest  number  of  buyers  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  and  keeps  it  constantly  before  them  during 
the  entire  year. 

Reserve  your  space  now!  Forms  close  January  22,  1934 
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JOSEPH  KWAPIL  DIES; 
NOTED  UBRARIAN 


Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Man’* 
Method*  Raised  Newspaper  Ref¬ 
erence  Departments  to 
Higher  Plane 

By  John  H.  Miller 
Sunday  Department,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger 

Joseph  F.  Kwapil  is  dead.  This  is 
sad  news  for  those  who  knew  the  late 
librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  a  leader  of  newspaper  librarians 
whose  passing  has  left  a  niche  not  eas¬ 
ily  filled  in  the  newspaper  world.  His 
passing  affects  every  newspaper  refer¬ 
ence  worker  in  America,  for  his  was 
a  life  devoted  to  the  building  of  greater 
librarjes  and  to  the  welfare  of  every 
librarian,  whose  position  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  belonged  in  the  front  ranks  of 
newspaperdom. 

His  tireless  ener^  and  enthusiasm 
has  left  its  mark  in  every  American 
newspaper  library,  either  by  personal 
contact  or  by  the  adoption  of  some  new 
filing  method  inspired  by  him. 

His  blunt  sincerity  of  purpose  was 
often  misunderstood  by  many,  but  ulti¬ 
mately,  he  made  lifelong  admirers  of 
those  librarians  whose  filing  systems 
he  had  fearlessly  criticized. 

His  crusade  for  better  libraries  start¬ 
ed  in  New  York  City  some  ten  years 
ago  where  he  was  not  altogether  wel¬ 
comed  by  reference  department  heads 
who  themselves  were  total  strangers  to 
one  another. 

Today,  these  former  strangers  are 
numbered  among  his  best  friends  be¬ 
cause,  through  his  untiring  efforts, 
they  have  become  an  active  group  and 
are  a  vital  part  of  Special  Libraries 
Association. 

His  Success  in  New  York  further 
inspired  him  to  duplicate  his  efforts  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  other  l^e  cities,  the  results 
of  which  gave  him  great  comfort. 

Enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  of 
his  newspaper,  he  was  favored  gener¬ 
ously  in  his  recommendations.  He 
shared  this  favor  just  as  generously 
with  his  fellow  workers  and  no  one 
will  deny  that  he  made  great  strides 
for  the  newspaper  librarian  who  long 
since  has  lost  the  title  of  “morgue 
keeper." 

Mr.  Kwapil  organized  the  Newspaper 
Group  of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1924  and  was  chairman  of 
that  group  in  1925  and  again  in  1929. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Club  and  the 
Special  Library  Council  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Vicinity. 

Mr.  Kwapil  was  51  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  p«.  24.  in  Sharon  Hill  Sani¬ 
tarium,  Philadelphia.  He  was  bom  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  lit 

In  1^,  after  being  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  he  became 
librarian  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
and  later  held  a  similar  position  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Successively  he 
was  employed  as  librarian  by  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Washington 
Times  and  Pittsburgh  Sun.  He  be- 
came_  librarian  of  the  Evening  and 
Public  Ledgers,  Philadelphia,  in  1914, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his 
death.  He  also  revamped  the  library 
of  the  New  York  Evetdng  Post  when 
that  newspaper  was  purchased  by  Cur- 
tis-Martin  Newspapers. 

Interment  was  in  Mount  Peace  Cem¬ 
etery.  Philadelphia,  Dec.  27,  and  was 
attended  by  many  relatives,  friends  and 
associates.  Flowers  and  messages  of 
condolence  were  received  from  libra¬ 
rians  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Kwapil  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Ida  F.  Kwapil  and  two  sons,  Joseph 
and  Robert. 


ALBERT  V.  HSHER 

.Albert  V.  Fisher,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  died  suddenly 
Dec.  17  of  heart  disease  at  his  Phila¬ 
delphia  home.  He  had  been  with  the 
Bulletin  for  more  than  25  years.  A  son, 
Charles,  is  on  the  Bulletin  staff. 


EDITOR  LEAPS  TO  DEATH 


William  G.  Lytle  of  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  Takes  Own  Life 

William  ti.  Lytle,  Jr.,  33,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette, 
ended  his  life  Dec.  20  by  leaping  from 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Post-Gazette 
Building.  He  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  months. 

L>’tle  was  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Pittsburgh  newspapermen  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers 
in  the  city. 

His  story  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
about  tlie  Mather,  Pa.,  mine  disaster, 
in  which  200  lives  were  lost  on  May 
21,  1928,  won  for  him  a  $100  prize  given 
at  the  time  by  The  Bookman,  for  the 
best  newspaper  story  published  each 
month  in  the  United  States. 

Lytle  had  been  employed  at  the  Post- 
Gazette  only  about  six  months.  Be¬ 
cause  of  illness,  he  had  resigned  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  last  spring,  and 
went  to  a  hospital  for  several  weeks. 
Following  several  months  spent  in  re¬ 
cuperating  in  the  East,  he  returned  to 
Pittsburgh  and  joined  the  Post-Gazette 
staff. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh  in  1921,  and  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Dela  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  and  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  honorary  activities  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Lytle  began  newspaper  work  as  a 
reporter  with  the  old  Tri-State  News 
Bureaa  From  1920  to  1923  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  old  Pittsburgh  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegraph.  and  in  1923  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Press,  where  he  remained 
until  last  spring. 

He  leaves  his  wife  and  three  children. 


IDA  McGLONE  GIBSON 

Ida  McGlone  Gibson,  73,  syndicate 
writer  and  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Express,  died  Dec.  16 
in  Los  Angeles  following  a  brief  illness. 
Her  column,  “Confessions  of  a  Wife,” 
was  widely  Syndicated.  She  also  was 
known  as  a  Scripps-Howard  writer, 
and  as  editor  of  a  magazine,  Woman 
Beautiful.  Mrs.  Gibson  had  been  a 
newspaper  woman  for  40  years,  and  for 
the  last  10  years  had  lived  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  Lillian  Russell  and  the  late 
Woodrow  Wilson  were  among  her  close 
friends.  She  leaves  a  son,  Kenneth 
Gibson  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Dwight 
J.  Peterson,  of  Coronado,  and  Mrs. 
N.  C.  Ball  of  Toledo,  O. 


F.  G.  SPRAGUE 

F.  G.  Sprague,  superintendent  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News- Press  and  Gazette,  and 
brother  of  H.  A.  Sprague,  publisher  of 
the  two  newspapers,  died  Saturday,  Dec. 
23  at  the  age  of  74.  He  had  bwn  ill 
since  last  May.  Mr.  Sprague  learned 
the  printer’s  trade  in  Winconsin,  his 
native  state,  and  from  1881  to  18^  was 
foreman  of  the  Northwestern  Miller, 
Minneapolis.  He  went  to  St.  Joseph  in 
1889  as  foreman  of  the  Daily  News 
under  C.  M.  Palmer.  Except  for  two 
years  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Mr.  Sprague 
was  with  the  Palmer  organization  until 
his  death. 


COUNT  FREDERIC  DE  JANZE 

Count  Frederic  de  Janze,  37,  French 
political  writer  and  sportsman,  died 
Dec.  24  in  the  Union  Memorial  hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  following  a  two-week 
illness.  Count  de  Janze  came  to  the 
United  States  three  months  ago  to 
study  economic  conditions  here  and 
write  a  series  for  a  French  newspaper 
syndicate.  In  Washing^on^  recently  he 
had  a  short  talk  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  while  in  the  city  was  a  guest 
of  the  Gridiron  Club.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  his  mother,  a  brother  and 
two  children. 


GEORGE  R.  TILTON 
George  R.  Tilton,  for  the  last  ten 
years  chief  editorial  writer  and  column¬ 
ist  on  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial 
News,  died  Dec.  20  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  a  fall  two  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Tilton  was  the  founder  of  the  Danville 
Democrat,  a  free  silver  paper. 


Cf^bltuarn 

WF.  HARDY,  54,  editor  of  the 
•  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view  the  past  25  years,  died  Dec.  20 
in  his  home  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  born  Dec.  14,  1879  in  Blue  Hills. 
Me.,  graduated  from  .\mhert  in  1900, 
worked  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  several  years  before  going  to 
Decatur  in  1908.  His  wife  and  a  son 
survive. 

J.  Edolakd  Berthiaume,  51,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  French  language 
newspaper  La  Presse,  Montreal,  died 
there  Dec.  23.  Mr.  Berthiaume  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Trefle  Berthiaume, 
founder  of  the  newspaper  and  had 
joined  the  daily’s  business  staff  upon 
his  graduation  from  St.  Laurent  Col¬ 
lege. 

George  U.  Burroughs,  87,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Cranbury  (N.  J.) 
Press,  weekly,  died  suddenly  at  his  home, 
of  a  heart  attack,  Dec.  26. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Latham  Whisonant, 
66,  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  si.rter  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Lathan,  editor  of  the  Asheville  (N. 
C.)  Citizen,  died  at  her  home,  Dec.  21. 

.\lfred  Hollis,  69,  for  41  years 
Weymouth-Braintree  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  died  suddenly  Dec. 
25.  Mr.  Hollis  despite  his  age,  covered 
a  second  alarm  fire  Dec.  25,  which  ne¬ 
cessitated  his  tramping  a  half  mile  into 
the  Weymouth  Woods.  The  exertion 
tired  him  and  after  collecting  the  facts 
and  phoning  the  Globe,  he  returned  to 
his  home  and  died  within  20  minutes. 
He  had  been  associated  with  the  Brain¬ 
tree  Citizen  and  the  Brockton  Times  for 
41  years. 

John  J.  Fauth,  70,  for  more  than 
50  years  engaged  in  rejwrting  business 
news  in  New  York,  died  Dec.  20  of 
pneumonia  at  his  home  in  the  Bronx. 
He  started  at  the  age  of  13  as  a  copy 
boy  for  the  old  New  York  Record. 
Later  he  became  a  reporter,  covering 
court  buildings  for  the  New  York  L(^ 
Journal.  When  the  New  York  City 
News  Association  was  organized  in 
1895  he  supplied  new’s  of  business  trou¬ 
bles  until  this  phase  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  service  was  discontinued.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Silurians,  the  (3ourt 
Scribes  and  the  Society  of  Tammany. 

Col.  William  Ward,  74,  veteran 
Mississippi  newspaperman,  died  recently 
in  a  Meridian,  Miss.,  hospital.  (3ol. 
Ward  served  as  president  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  Press  Association  for  several 
years  and  on  three  occasions  was  a 
del^ate  to  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation.  He  edited  the  East  Missis¬ 
sippi  Times  for  40  years  until  it  was 
bought  by  G.  H.  Golson,  formerly  of 
Selma,  Ala.  He  also  served  on  the  old 
Age-Herald  in  Birmingham  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  in  Jasper,  Ala. 

Gerald  Carroll,  77,  veteran  Irish 
newspaperman,  died  at  Calgary,  Alta,  re¬ 
cently,  after  a  brief  illness.  Native  of 
Ennis,  Ireland,  he  joined  the  Dublin 
Irish  Times  when  a  youth  of  18  years. 
He  retired  48  years  later,  still  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  newspaper.  He  went 
to  Canada  in  1923. 

James  R.  Miller,  69,  editor.  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  Hawk  eye,  died  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  Frank  Miller,  in  Pembroke, 
Ga.,  Dec.  21,  following  an  illness  of 
several  months.  He  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  some  time  ago. 

Edmond  Louis  De  Lestry,  74,  well- 
known  midwest  editor,  died  Dec.  19  in 
the  Northern  Pacific  Hospital,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  following  a  short  illness.  He 
started  his  career  in  St.  Louis  in  1881, 
following  his  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louvain,  Belgium.  After  a 
brief  period  with  the  Helena  (Mont.) 
Herald,  he  joined  the  St.  Paul  Globe 
and  remained  until  1907.  In  addition 
to  founding  and  editing  the  Northwest 
Magazine  in  1897,  he  was  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Northern  States 
Publishing  Company  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Midwest  News  Bureau. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  feature 
writer  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer-Press. 

Bruce  E.  Griggs,  38,  newspaper  man 
and  author  and  a  resident  of  Evanston, 
Ill.,  was  fatally  injured  Dec.  19  in  an 


automubile  accident  near  Eau  Claire 
Wis. 

Joseph  M.  Hughes,  43,  past  com¬ 
mander  of  Medill  Post,  No.  348,  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  and  in  charge  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  editorial  department  re¬ 
ception  room,  died  last  week  at  Ed¬ 
ward  Hines.  Jr.,  Hospital,  Maywood. 
111. 

Fred  Smith,  56,  veteran  circulation 
and  adv;^ertising  solicitor  for  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  collapsed  on  the 
street  Dec.  20  and  was  pronounced  dead 
upon  arrival  at  Highland  Emergency 
Hospital. 

Edwin  J.  Burke,  64,  for  nearly  35 
years  an  attache  of  the  office  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  House  and  one  of  the  few  laymen 
to  be  made  a  Master  in  Chancery,  died 
in  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Trenton,  re- 
cptly,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  Be¬ 
sides  his  state  duties,  Mr.  Burke  con¬ 
ducted  a  legislative  news  service  for 
about  20  years  and  formerly  served  as 
a  legislative  correspondent  for  out- 
of-town  newspapers.  Two  daughters 
and  a  son  survive. 

George  T.  Horn,  a  former  newspaper 
editor,  died  recently  at  Tiis  home  in 
Scottsville,  Ky.  Mr.  Horn  was  editor 
of  the  Allen  County  News  from  1920 
to  1922  and  was  with  the  ScottsHIle 
Citizen-Times  for  nine  years. 

C.  Starr  Matthews,  once  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  newspapermen 
of  Baltimore,  died  suddenly  in  his  home 
there  Christmas  evening.  He  had  suf¬ 
fered  an  attack  of  pneumonia  but  was 
thought  to  be  recovering.  From  1900 
to  1915  he  served  on  the  staffs  of  the 
old  Baltimore  Herald,  the  Baltimore 
American  and  the  Sun.  He  was  for 
several  years  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trapshooters’  Association,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  staff  of  the  American  in  the 
twenties.  He  was  with  the  F'cdcral 
Land  Bank  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


ALBERT  HOWELL  DIES 


Brother  of  Clark  Howell  Had  Been 
President  of  Constitution  Co. 

Albert  Howell,  Atlanta  attorney,  died 
early  Dec.  26  at  his  home  at  the  age 
of  67  years,  following  a  lengthy  illness. 
Mr.  Howell  was  formerly  president  of 
The  Constitution  Publishing  Company. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Clark  Howell, 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  his  father.  Captain  Evan 
P.  Howell,  a  prominent  figure  in 
Georgia  history,  was  formerly  editor 
of  the  Constitution  and  an  ex-mayor 
of  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Howell  had  not  been  active  in 
conducting  the  Constitution,  having 
confined  himself  to  the  activities  of  his 
legal  firm. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  27. 


JAMES  A.  MATHEWS 

James  A.  Mathews,  52,  publisher  of 
the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Morning  Ameri¬ 
can  S'  Ei’cning  News,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  a  hospital,  there,  Dec.  23.  Mr. 
Mathews  started  his  career  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  for  the  Associated  Press  at  the 
age  of  15.  He  was  with  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Neu's  from  1904-1909,  and  was 
superintendent  of  Successful  Farming, 
Des  Moines,  from  1910-1911.  He 
worked  on  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla- , 
homan  S  Times  from  1912-1922;  was 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
in  1923  and  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in 
1924.  He  joined  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
S'  Pioneer-Press  in  1925  and  remained 
there  until  1927. 


MERTON  M.  WILNER 

Merton  M.  Wilner,  66,  an  editor  and 
writer,  in  the  Buffalo  newspaper  fieW 
for  40  years,  died  at  his  home  Dec.  20 
after  a  week’s  illness.  After  two  years 
at  Cornell  University  he  joined  the 
Binghamton  Republican  in  1887  and  in 
1890  became  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Buffalo  Express,  remaining  with  th^ 
paper  many  years.  In  1926  he  joined 
the  Buffalo  E7<cninq  News,  writing 
editorials,  special  articles  and  book  re¬ 
views.  He  was  the  Buffalo  corresj^- 
dent  to  the  Sunday  Watch  Tower  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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TURKEY  DERBY  POPULAR 


me  REBATE  DROPPED 
BY  AUDIT  BUREAU 

£xpen>es  Have  Exceeded  Revenuea  in 
First  Months  of  Fiscal  Year 
.—Committee  on  Budget 
Appointed 


Expenses  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  have  exceeded  income  dur¬ 
ing  the  lirst  two  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
directors  have  voted  to  discontinue  the 
current  rebate  of  10  per  cent  on  inein- 
liers’  dues,  effective  with  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1934,  according  to  the  regular 
.K.B.C.  Bulletin  issued  this  week. 

President  P.  L.  Thomson,  W  estern 
1-ilectric  Company,  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  directors  to  pass  upon  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
committee  will  work  with  the  manage- 
jiient  of  the  Bureau  to  balance  the 
budget,  the  Bulletin  states.  Members 
<ii  this  committee  are : 

E.  K.  Shaw,  Power  Plant  Enyineering, 
chairman;  Walter  Dear, yem’y  City  (.N. 
j.)  Journal;  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  Marshall 
Field  &  Co. ;  D.  P.  Brother,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company;  Fred  Bohen,  Meredith 
Publications ;  and  Donald  B.  Douglas, 
■yuaker  Oats  Company. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  board  will 
be  held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
V  a.,  Feb.  2. 

The  Bulletin  also  announces  that  op¬ 
tional  interim  publisher's  statements  are 
jiow  due  from  newspapers  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  ending  Dec.  31,  1933. 

Boy*’  Crie*  Annoy  Mayor 

Newspaper  boys  calling  out  extra 
editions  are  the  object  of  an  attack  by 
.Mayor-elect  William  N.  McNair  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  has  presented  an  ordi¬ 
nance  to  the  council  restricting  the 
hours  of  such  sales.  The  ordinance, 
which  is  directed  at  all  vendors,  would 
prohibit  the  calling  out  of  wares  in 
residential  sections  between  10  p.  m. 
and  8  a.  m.  on  weekdays,  and  10  p.  m. 
and  10  a.  m.  Sundays.  The  penalty 
would  be  a  $3  fine  for  first  offense 
and  $10  for  each  succeeding  violation 
and  from  24  hours  to  one  week  im¬ 
prisonment. 


Entertained  Children 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
in  co-operation  with  Michael  Shea,  this 
year,  entertained  thousands  of  children 
in  Buffalo’s  institutions  at  special  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  theatre  parties  at  Shea’s 
Buffalo  theatre.  The  children  included 
500  from  the  German  Roman  Catholic 
orphanage,  200  from  St.  Vincent’s  Tech¬ 
nical  school,  and  500  from  St.  Joseph’s 
Orphanage  and  St.  John’s  Protectory, 
Lackawanna.  Several  bus  companies 
co-operated  in  providing  transportation 
for  the  young  people. 


“Horoscopuszle*”  Contest 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
is  running  a  series  of  18  “Horoscopuz- 
zles,”  daily  and  Sunday,  and  offering  $50 
in  cash  prizes  for  their  solution.  Com- 
Ktitors  must  assemble  the  Jigsaw  Ho- 
roscopuzzles  to  form  a  different  Ho¬ 
roscope  for  each  of  the  12  months,  and 
also  submit  letters  of  50  words  or 
fewer,  on  “Why  I  Believe  or  Do  Not 
Believe  in  the  Stars.’’ 
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Merchant*  Drove  Feathered  Steed*  in 
Grand  Fork*  Herald  Promotion 

Fifty-eight  prominent  merchants  and 
other  business  men  of  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.,  raced  as  many  turkeys  through 
the  downtown  streets  of  that  city  Dec. 
16  in  a  “turkey  derby’’  that  attracted 
thousands  of  persons. 

Sponsored  by  the  Grand  Porks  Her¬ 
ald,  the  event  was  conducted  under  the 
personal  direction  of  its  publisher,  and 
was  hailed  by  the  merchants  as  the 
most  effective  “crowd  getter’’  they  had 
ever  participated  in. 

From  the  heart  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict — Third  and  DeMers  avenues— 
derby  “courses”  were  laid  out  over 
three  streets  for  one  block  in  each  di¬ 
rection. 

Each  merchant  drove  a  turkey,  de¬ 
livered  to  him  at  the  starting  points, 
already  harnessed  for  the  race  through 
arrangements  handled  by  the  newspaper. 

At  a  starting  shot  fired  by  Santa 
Claus — in  person — the  three  groups 
started  their  steeds  toward  the  common 
finishing  line — Third  and  DeMers — 
where  Santa  Claus  adjudged  the  win¬ 
ner  and  presented  him  with  a  prize 
from  the  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  had  published  num¬ 
bers  in  its  Dec.  15  edition — a  different 
number  in  each  issue — and  from  this 
list  of  numbers  58  were  selected,  and 
holders  of  those  winning  numbers,  torn 
from  the  newspaper,  each  won  a 
turkey. 

Turkeys  not  called  for  within  15 
minutes  after  the  race  were  given  to 
the  crowd.  Specially  printed  rubber 
balls  were  tossed  to  the  crowd,  and 
each  was  good  for  one  turkey  upon 
presentation  to  the  official  platform. 


S.  F.  New*  Spon*or*  Bicycle  Race 

The  San  Francisco  News,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  New  Century  Wheel¬ 
men  and  the  California  Bicycle  Pro¬ 
motion  Association,  is  sponsoring  a  100- 
milc  race  to  start  at  the  office  of  the 
News  at  812  Mission  street  on  the 
stroke  of  12  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  The 
cyclists  will  cross  the  Bay  to  Oakland 
and  pedal  through  the  night  to  San 
Jose  and  return  to  the  News  office  by 
another  route  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
world’s  record  for  100  miles.  Cyclists 
who  competed  on  the  American  Olym¬ 
pic  team  are  entered  and  a  number  of 
Northern  California  cities  have  entries 
to  compete  for  the  valuable  prizes. 

Paying  For  “Tall  Tale*’’ 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner’s  ship¬ 
ping  news  department  is  giving  a  daily 
award  of  $1  for  the  best  entry  in  the 
“better,  bigger  and  stranger”  sea  yarn 
contest.  Entrants  are  advised  that  they 
are  not  required  to  supply  evidence. 


Aiding  School  Children 

The  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Telegram 
&  Sun  recently  staged  a  theatre  bene¬ 
fit  party  to  raise  funds  to  assist  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Association  in  supply¬ 
ing  needy  children  with  free  lunches. 
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HELD  ANNUAL  PARTY 

Hundreds  of  the  poor  children  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  111.,  were  the  guests  of  Miss  Dolly 
Esders,  society  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
Evening  C  onner,  Dec.  19  at  her  second 
annual  Christmas  party.  The  children 
invited  were  selected  by  various  schools 
and  charitable  organizations  and  were 
admitted  to  the  party  by  card  only.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  visit  to  a  local  motion  picture 
house,  they  were  escorted  by  Santa 
Claus  to  the  basement  of  the  courthouse, 
where  a  hot  supper  was  furnished  them. 
A  local  branch  of  Armour  &  Co.,  fur¬ 
nished  hot  dogs,  and  various  charitable 
organizations  and  private  individuals 
donated  milk,  cookies,  fruit  and  candy. 


Portrait  Contest  in  Albany 

A  portrait  contest  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Albany  Evening  News  and 
Knickerbocker  Press  with  an  Albany 
commercial  photographer,  Harry  Worth- 
man,  for  children  from  two  to  five  years 
old.  Enlarged  snapshots  or  portraits 
are  entered.  The  photograph  consid¬ 
ered  "most  paintable”  will  be  adjudged 
the  winner. 


Organise*  Basketball  League 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  bas¬ 
ketball  league  has  been  organized,  with 
a  six  team  league  assured  and  indica¬ 
tions  that  eight  teams  will  swing  into 
action  in  the  opening  games  the  first 
week  in  January.  The  lists  will  be 
closed  Jan.  7.  John  W.  Kelly,  Jr.,  is 
sports  editor  of  the  Press. 


Running  Stolan  Car  Sarie* 

Inside  details  of  why  Chicago  has  be¬ 
come  the  nation’s  chief  "port”  of  miss¬ 
ing  automobiles  with  37,216  cars  stolen 
within  its  limits  during  the  course  of 
a  year,  are  being  disclosed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Nezvs  in  a  series  of  articles. 


Entertained  800  Carriar* 

.\bout  800  newspapers  boys  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Towr  -  Newspapers 
were  guests  of  the  newspapers  at  their 
annual  Christmas  party  at  the  Capitol 
Theatre.  Albert  V.  Ambrose,  Times 
circulation  manager  was  in  charge. 


Silver  Skate*  Derby  Jan.  13-14 

The  17th  annual  Silver  Skates  Der¬ 
bies,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  department,  will  be  held  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  Jan.  13  and  14,  at  the 
Garfield  Park  lagoon. 
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CHRONICLE  CARRIERS’  PARTY 

Four  hundred  carriers  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  were  guests  at  a 
Christmas  party  Dec.  22,  stag^  by  the 
Orplieum  theatre  and  the  circulation 
department  of  that  paper.  Christmas 
candy  was  provided  by  the  Chronicle 
and  a  special  movie  program  by  the 
theatre  management. 

Carrier*  Received  Ca*h 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars 
were  distributed  among  street  boys  of 
the  Ashez’ille  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times,  Dec.  24  as  a  Christmas  bonus. 
The  money  was  earned  through  the  sale 
of  newspapers  on  the  streets  by  public- 
spirited  .\sheville  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men. 

Sponsored  Relief  Fund 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  local  Emergency  Relief 
association  in  its  annual  campaign  for 
funds  to  relieve  distress  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  An  emergeiKy  relief  editor 
was  appointed  to  receive  contributions 
and  all  donations  were  reported  in  the 
paper. 


Ha*  Radio  Section 

The  Waterloo  (la.)  Herald  is  issuing 
a  new  four-page  radio  section  each 
week.  The  new  section  centers  around 
radio  station  WMT  and  also  carries 
complete  radio  programs,  national  and 
local  news  and  ieature  stories  and  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

350  Carrier*  Daily’*  Gue*U 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  carriers  of 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram  were  guests  of  the  daily  at  its 
annual  Christmas  partji  held  recently. 
Following  the  dinner  they  went  to  the 
Viceroy  Theatre. 


Joe  Law*  Win*  Tribune  Award 

Joe  Laws,  University  of  Iowa  quar¬ 
terback,  was  chosen  this  week  as  the 
Big  Ten  conference  football  player  of 
greatest  value  to  his  team  during  the 
season  of  1933.  He  will  be  awarded 
the  Chicago  Tribune  silver  football. 
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men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
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department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managera  Aaao- 
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ANTI- HANDBILL  LAW 
BEING  TESTED 


federal  Circuit  Court  in  California 

WUl  Rule  on  Appeal  from  Shop- 
pine  New* — Dutribution 
Wa*  Barred 

A  United  Stat^  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  constitutionality  of  dty  ordi¬ 
nances  prohibitii^  house-to-house  distri¬ 
bution  of  handbills  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  matter,  such  as  the  Shopping  News 
type  of  publication  is  the  goal  of  a 
case  now  up  for  decision  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Circuit  of  Appeals,  San  Francisco. 

The  case  is  at  present  an  appeal 
from  the  quashing  of  an  injunction  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  city  of  South  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  an  attempt  to  nullify  Ordi¬ 
nance  No.  158  of  that  city,  “prohibiting 
the  distribution  of  handbills  and  certain 
other  advertising  matter  in  said  city  and 
fixing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  there¬ 
of.”  Opposition  to  the  ordinance  was 
initiated  by  the  Sun  Francisco  Shopping 
News. 

Decision  on  a  recent  hearing  now 
rests  with  Judges  Curtis  D.  Wilbur, 
F.  A.  Garrecht  and  William  H.  Saw- 
telle.  The  case  for  the  San  Francisco 
Shopping  News  was  presented  by  for¬ 
mer  Judge  M.  C.  Sloss  and  Thomas  C. 
Ryan,  with  J.  W.  Colebera  representing 
the  municipality. 

Action  before  the  circuit  court  fol¬ 
lowed  dismissal  of  an  injunction  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  San  Francisco  Shopping 
News.  U.  S.  District  Judge  A.  F.  St 
Sure  on  Feb.  27,  1933,  set  aside  the 
injuncticMi.  His  ruling  granted  the 
city’s  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill,  dis¬ 
charged  the  order  to  show  cause  and 
vacated  and  set  aside  the  court’s  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  issued  pre¬ 
viously. 

The  San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
is  planning  an  appeal  to  the  highest 
tribunal  in  case  of  another  adverse 
decision.  The  city  of  South  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  equally  determined  on  continu¬ 
ing  its  fight  for  the  right  to  restrict 
freely-distributed  advertising  to  the 
highest  necessary  court. 

Text  of  the  ordinance  follows: 

“Section  1 — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  dis¬ 
tribute  or  cause  to  be  distributed  in  the 
City  of  South  San  Francisco  any  hand¬ 
bill,  or  any  printed  or  written  adver¬ 
tising  matter  by  placing,  or  causing  to 
be  placed  in  any  automobile,  or  in  any 
yard,  or  on  any  porch,  or  in  any  mail¬ 
box  in  said  city,  not  in  possession  or 
under  the  control  of  any  person  so  dis¬ 
tributing  the  same. 

“Section  2 — The  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  shall  not  ^  deemed  to  apply 
to  _  any  newspaper,  or  any  publication 
printing  any  news  of  a  general  nature 
and  keeping  advertising  space  therein 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  publishing 
of  general  advertising  matter  therein. 

“SKtion  3 — Any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration,  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
Fifty  Dollars  ($50)  or  by  imprisonment 
of  ti  period  not  exceeding  thirty  (30) 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  punish¬ 
ment.” 

The  ordinance  was  passsed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  city  council  of  South 
San  Francisco  Feb.  1,  1932,  with  all 
members  of  the  council  present  and 
voting. 

The  San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
was  established  in  1922.  Stock  is  held 
by  a  group  of  San  Francisco  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

South  San  Francisco’s  ordinance  typi¬ 
fies  activity  in  several  California  cities 
which  resulted  in  municipal  laws  de¬ 
signed  to  stop  a  deluge  of  advertising 
matter.  Ciourt  actions  have  resulted  in 
several  cities,  but  the  case  now  before 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  the 
only  California  measure  on  this  matter 
now  up  for  federal  decision.  One  of 
the  most  effective  ordinances  in  this 
classification  is  in  effect  at  Oakland, 
where  freely-distributed  matter  is  barred 
from  homes  placarded  with  a  “No  Ad¬ 
vertising  Matter”  sign. 
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COAST  AGENCY  MOVES 

Smith  &  Purdom,  San  Francisco  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  h^  moved  its  offices 
from  5W  Van  Ness  avenue  to  the  Mon- 
adnock  Building. 


“BACK  TO  BUSINESS”  IS 
CALIFORNIA  THEME 


Coast  Publishers  Preparing  for  46th 
Convention  in  Santa  Barbara  Jan. 
19-21 — To  Consicler  “Throw- 
Away”  Sheet* 


“Back  to  Business”  was  chosen  by 
the  executive  committee  and  state  ad¬ 
visory  coimcil  as  the  theme  for  the  46th 
annual  convention  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associiation  to 
be  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  Jan.  19-20-21. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  program  of 
speakers  on  timely  subjects,  general 
manager  John  B.  Long  states  there  will 
be  an  open  discussion  of  charges  re¬ 
cently  voiced  by  some  school  authori¬ 
ties  that  newspapers  are  subsidized  by 
the  "big  interests,”  asserting  that  the 
editorial  viewpoint  is  unduly  influenced 
by  lavish  entertainment,  including 
liquor. 

There  will  also  be  a  discussion  of  the 
competition  presented  by  chain  store 
and  “throwaway”  sheets.  The  Sears, 
Roebuck  Company  has  come  West  as 
far  as  Phoenix  with  two  shoppers’ 
newspapers — The  City  News  and  The 
Cross-Country  News.  Both  are  full 
newspapers,  carrying  classified  adver¬ 
tising  free. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
plans  for  observance  of  “Newspaper 
Week,”  consisting  of  H.  R.  Judah,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Cruz  News, 
chairman;  Ford  A.  Chatters,  publisher 
of  the  Lindsay  Gazette  and  Strathmore 
Sentinel,  and  Horace  E.  Thomas,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Marysville  .4ppeal- 
Democrat,  will  present  their  findings  to 
the  convention  for  approval. 

Two  cups  have  been  donated  for  the 
annual  newspaper  competition  open  to 
association  members — one  donated  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  a  trophy  for 
the  best  front  page  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  other  presented  by  the 
California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  best  editorial  page  of  a  daily. 

(reneral  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
palatial  chambers  of  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  in  the  new  Santa  Barbara  court 
house.  Other  group  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building  and  the  Masonic  Temple. 


INSULL  PUBUCITY  EFFORTS 
ARE  REVEALED 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


tion  called  Industrial  News  Review, 
which  frankly  tells  editors  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  manufacturers,  utilities,  banks, 
and  other  business  agencies. 

Editors  are  informed  that  its  aim  is 
to  “advocate  and  encourage  policies 
which  it  believes  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  our  country,  the  development 
and  growth  of  industries,  the  sound  in¬ 
vestment  of  savings  and  the  employment 
of  men  at  good  wages.” 

“Its  editors  express  only  their  per¬ 
sonal  convictions  in  discussing  industrial 
and  economic  questions  of  public  inter¬ 
est  that  affect  business  stability  and 
social  progress,”  the  bulletin  stat^. 

Despite  this  “independent”  expression 
of  personal  convictions.  Col.  Chantland 
read  into  the  record  a  long  list  of  titles 
of  articles,  all  pointing  to  the  virtues 
of  big  business.  In  virtually  every  bul¬ 
letin,  he  said,  there  was  at  least  one 
article  which  pointed  to  failures  of 
muncipally-own^  utilities  or  told  of  the 
success  of  privately-operated  utilities 
and  the  “dangers”  of  publicly-owned 
plants. 

Returns  from  questionnaires  sent  out 
to  utilities  by  the  commission  and  in¬ 
troduced  by  Col.  Chantland,  showed  the 
Middle  West  Utilities  Company,  parent 
Insull  organization,  spent  $117,(X)0  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  1927 ;  $127,865 
in  1928;  $199,638  in  1929  and  $216,459 
in  1930. 

The  same  company,  according  to  Col. 
Chantland,  paid  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  New  York,  $239,313  in  1930 


and  more  than  $100,000  in  1931  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  Col.  Chantland  described  this 
as  “a  ^iler  plate  service,  designed  to 
show  the  marvelous  results  accruing” 
from  the  Insull  investing  companies. 

He  also  revealed  that  in  1925  the 
Middle  West  Utilities  planned  to  con¬ 
struct  a  super  power  radio  station  in 
Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  to  be 
used  for  “educational”  purposes,  with 
each  of  the  Insull  utilities  agreeing  to 
buy  time  on  the  air.  The  plan  fell 
through,  despite  its  approval  by  Samuel 
Insull. 

.\  number  of  instances  of  relatively 
large  sums  spent  by  various  Insull  sub¬ 
sidiaries  for  advertising  in  local  papers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  were 
cited  by  Col.  Chantland. 

Among  these  was  a  statement  that 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  spent  large  sums  for  advertising 
in  a  list  of  100  weekly  papers  in  In¬ 
diana.  In  some  instances  the  payments 
ran  as  high  as  $6,500  a  year  for  one 
paper. 

Innumerable  instances  of  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  Insull  utilities  to  univer¬ 
sities,  private  schools,  churches,  local 
civic  groups.  American  Legion  posts. 
Boy  Scout  troops,  and  a  host  of  other 
organizations  were  read  into  the  record, 
as*  well  as  accounts  of  efforts  of  the 
utilities  to  furnish  speakers  to  address 
the  same  types  of  organizations.  The 
speeches,  of  course,  always  concerned 
utilities,  emphasizing  the  purity  of  pri¬ 
vately-owned  plants  and  attacking  pub¬ 
lic  plants. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modem  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 


GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 


HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
Hoe  Sextuples,  1  Z-type  Unit  Super¬ 
speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reels,  2 
Lightning  Decked  Octuples. 


DUPLEX-1  Duplex  16-page  Tubular 
with  stereotype  equipment. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Mas  OSes  k  Ftdary . PUstitU.  N.  J. 

Naw  Tark  Ottca . 2M  Waat  4lal  Straat 


Utilities  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.,  in 
letters  to  other  utility  executives,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  practical  suggestion 
that  each  chip  in  $75  toward  defraying 
expenses. 

The  entertainment  was  provided  by 
the  power  company  for  members  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association,  holding  their 
1930  convention  at  Corpus  Christi. 

“The  editors  made  a  side  trip  to  the 
border  and  were  entertained  in  Mata- 
moros,  Mexico,  by  the  Central  Power 
&  Light  Comi»ny,”  wrote  Mr.  Baum¬ 
gardner  in  soliciting  his  fellow  execu¬ 
tives  for  contributions. 

William  T.  Chantland,  associate  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  commission,  presented  reports 
from  E.  Hofer  &  Son,  publicity  agents 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  who  “furnish  to  a 
large  number  of  papers,  particularly 
the  country  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  certain  ready¬ 
made  matter  that  is  used  by  them  as 
news  and  editorial  matter  covering  a 
variety  of  subjects.” 

Col.  Chantland  said  Robert  M. 
Hofer,  manager,  had  informed  him  that 
electric  and  gas  companies  formerly 
paid  his  firm  ^,820  annually,  but  this 
has  now  been  reduced  about  one  half. 
He  introduced  a  list  of  12,784  news¬ 
papers  to  which  the  Hofer  companv 
said  it  mailed  “news,”  starting  in  19^ 
and  continuing  through  1933. 

The  firm  puts  out  a  weekly  publica- 
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$4.00  A  YEAR  DOMESTIC 
$4.S0  A  YEAR  CANADA 
$5.00  A  YEAR  FOREIGN 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 


Means  quick  productian  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 


Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses— No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eaey  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Msms.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mas*. 


Illillilililili 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


iiiiiii 


Hi 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 


IBVIMG  TaVST  COMPAlfT,  EBCEIVEa  IN  EQUITY  FOE 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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auto  space  budgets 

TO  SHOW  INCREASES 

Detroit  Firnu  Preparing  to  Launcb 
1934  Models — Chrysler  Talks  of 
Aero-Dynamics — Buick  Begins 
“Knee-Action”  Copy 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  Dec.  27 — Although  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  advertising  appropriations  for 
the  1934  season  are  being  witliheld  by 
the  advertising  divisioi\s  of  the  different 
automobile  companies,  all  of  the  com¬ 
panies  are  to  launch  their  advertising 
campaigns  simultaneously  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Automobile  Show  in 
New  York,  if  not  before.  The  appro¬ 
priations  for  these  campaigns  will  be 
found  greatly  increased. 

In  the  Chrysler  group  much  advertis¬ 
ing  space  is  to  be  used  to  make  the  pub- 
hc  "aerodynamic  conscious.”  DeSoto 
and  Chrysler  are  to  reveal  cars  at  the 
coming  shows  that  will  depart  far  from 
the  lines  of  the  conventional  motor  car 
and  even  a  long  way  from  the  stream¬ 
line  models  of  1933.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Plymouth  and  DeSoto  advertising 
appropriations  have  been  materially  in¬ 
crease  and  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  appropriations  will  be  devoted  to 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  Hudson  motor  car  company  re¬ 
ports  that  its  appropriation  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  be  much  larger  than  that 
of  1932.  Newspapers  will  continue  as 
the  backbone  of  Hudson’s  merchandising 
efforts  but  other  media  will  be  employed 
and  the  company’s  radio  advertising  will 
be  continued.  Hudson  will  push  its 
campaign  with  the  advent  of  &e  New 
York  show  as  its  sales  department  has 
been  spurred  to  more  energetic  effort 
by  the  reception  accorded  the  new  Terra- 
planes  and  Hudsons  when  the  company’s 
dealers  held  their  annual  meeting  here 
early  in  December.  Dealers,  it  is  said, 
filed  so  many  orders  that  the  Hudson 
Company  in  January  will  produce  four 
times  as  many  cars  as  in  any  January 
in  the  last  four  years.  This  same 
schedule  is  to  be  maintained  through 
February,  according  to  company  offi¬ 
cials. 

It  can  be  announced  that  General 
Motors  Corporation  will  be  most  gen¬ 
erous  in  its  advertising  this  year.  The 
different  units  of  the  corporation  have 
the  knee  action  wheels  to  sell  and  this 
year  the  parent  corporation  is  entering 
advertising  field  with  a  campaign  of  its 
own  on  this  feature. 

The  advertising  of  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  of  General  Motors  is  left  to  the 
advertising  departments  of  these  divi¬ 
sions  and  again,  while  no  actual  totals 
are  available,  it  may  be  accepted  that 
intensive  advertising  campaigns,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
will  be  carried  on  during  at  least  the 
early  months  of  next  year. 

Buick  Motor  Company  broke  its  cam¬ 
paign  this  week,  using  more  than  1,700 
newspai^rs,  as  well  as  billboards,  radio, 
and  mail  circulars.  A  large  magazine 
campaign  will  begin  early  in  January. 
The  newspaper  copy  this  week  was  full- 
page  size  in  the  larger  cities,  and  made 
much  of  the  “knee-action  wheels.” 

Another  factor  in  the  decision  of  all 
of  the  companies  to  enlarge  their  ap¬ 
propriations  is  the  general  belief  that 
there  is  to  be  no  let  up  in  the  sales 
upturn  that  featured  the  expected-to-bc- 
bn  months  of  last  year.  Dealer  re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  all  indicate  that  the  buying  re- 
ristance  is  crumbling  and  that  the  long 
pent-up  bank  of  replacement  orders 
must  be  cared  for  in  the  coming  year. 

WILLIAM  J.  HINDSON 

fBv  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  28 — William 
J.  Hindson,  78  years  old,  superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  pressroom,  died 
loday  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  He  had 
i*en  ill  three  weeks.  Prior  to  coming 
to  the  Star  23  years  ago,  he  had  been 
coimected  with  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Oispatch,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh 
Rosette-Times,  Buffalo  Inquirer,  as  well 
«  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
«here.  A  son,  Harry  B.  Hindson,  and 
four  grandchildren  survive. 


PERCY  BULLEN  TELLS  HOW 
INSTITUTE  WORKS 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


how  that  organization  works  for  the 
gcKxl  of  its  members.  I  can  recall  a 
case  in  New  York  of  an  English  news¬ 
paperman  who,  dying  over  here,  left  a 
widow  and  four  youngsters  in  need  of 
help.  I  was  able  to  secure  for  her  a 
grant  of  $400  a  year,  which  was  just 
enough  to  make  all  the  difference  in 
their  welfare. 

“In  supporting  the  Institute  idea  in 
England  one  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  conditions  in  a  country  so 
vast  and  diffused  as  the  United  States 
differ  from  those  in  a  country  so  com¬ 
pact  and  small  as  Great  Britain.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  with  unions  in  districts,  the 
central  idea  of  the  Guild  as  a  parent 
and  coordinating  body  of  activities  must 
remain  important.  An  Institute  here 
would  probably  be  strictly  national-non¬ 
political,  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian, 
of  course — but  for  various  purposes  it 
might  be  found  practicable  and  useful 
to  work  in  affiliation,  to  some  extent, 
wiffi  similar  organizations  already  ex¬ 
isting.  In  that  way  not  merely 
American  interests  would  be  served, 
but  the  interests  of  the  newspaper  and 
of  newspapermen  wherever  they  exist. 
Here  as  in  England  there  will  be  the 
same  difficulties  to  encounter  and  to 
defeat,  but  an  organization  of  some 
kind  designed  to  incorporate  not  only 
reporters  but  also  editors  will  probably 
be  the  outcome.  The  way  out  may  be 
the  Guild  and  Union.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  JSS  per  line 

3  Times  —  .<•  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Onler) 

1  Time  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Times  —  .M  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  Hm 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hjr  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Puhlisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broknrs 


Some  Real  Bargains — High-class  weekly 
and  Job  plant.  New  England.  Large  and 
small  weekly.  New  York  State.  Weekly, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


What  Kind  of  Newspaper  do  you  want? 
Where?  How  much  can  you  pay  down? 
Tell  me  and  I'll  show  you.  Len  Felghner, 
Pythian  Building,  Nashville,  Mich.  East¬ 
ern  representative:  J  W.  Mapoles,  Mur¬ 
phy's  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


Prosperous  semi-weekly,  N.  C.  county  seat. 
Attractive  at  $14,000,  with  half  down. 
Len  Felghner,  Pythian  Building,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy's 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Va, 


Thriving  daily,  prosperous  county  seat 
town  of  10,000,  Southeastern  state.  Fully 
equipped  and  $20,000  cash  will  handle, 
balance  easy  terms.  Write  or  see  J.  W 
Mapoles,  Murphy's  Hotel,  Richmond.  Va. 

Newspapers  Wanted 


Wanted  to  buy  small  weekly  newspaper 
In  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  or  will  con¬ 
sider  partnership  with  man  with  knowledge 
of  mechanical  end.  State  full  particulars, 
best  all  cash  price.  Replies  treated  con- 
fldentially.  Address  Box  E-828,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Wanted — Dally  newspaper  In  midwest  by 
experienced  newspaperman  able  to  make 
substantial  cash  down  payment  and,  more 
important,  keep  negotiations  confldsntlal. 
Town  of  5,000  to  15,000.  B-818,  Editor  A 

Publisher, 


Wanted  to  Lease  or  Buy 


Will  lease  or  buy — on  right  terms — daily 
paper  In  good  town  of  15,000  to  25,000, 
where  can  "go  and  grow."  Here's  my 
background:  Age  46,  college  education,  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  weeklies,  dailies,  trade  Jour¬ 
nals;  prominent  In  local  affairs,  as  officer 
In  C.  of  C.,  Rotary,  Ad  Club,  College,  etc. 
Have  successfully  lead  many  community 
advancement  campaigns  —  raising  large 
sums — and  trade  expansion  programs. 
Now  Sales  and  Adv.  Mgr.  large  Industrial 
corp.,  where  I've  contributed  scores  of 
articles  to  leading  class  publications.  De¬ 
sire  return  to  newspaper  fleld.  Address: 
E-830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORLD'S  FAIR  REPORTS  PROFIT 

A  Century  of  Progress  concluded  its 
1933  season  with  an  operating  profit  of 
$8,404,997  after  all  charges,  but  before 
$5,916,002  representing  50  per  cent  de¬ 
preciation  of  fixed  assets,  had  been  de¬ 
ducted.  This  left  an  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenses  of  $2,488,936  for  the 
period  Jan.  5,  1928  to  Nov.  12,  1933. 
Included  in  operating  expenses  was 
$428,497  for  promotion  during  the  con¬ 
struction  period  and  $161,1^  during 
the  operating  period. 


FALVEY  RE-ELECTED 
C.  J.  Falvey  was  recently  re-elected 
president  of  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  4.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  without  contest,  as  were  G.  Fol¬ 
som,  vice-president,  T.  O’Connor, 
treasurer,  and  W.  L.  Wilson,  record¬ 
ing  secretary.  C.  E.  Bowen  was  named 
financial  secretary  over  L.  M.  McEvoy. 
Executive  committee  members  will  ^ 
R.  Clarkson,  J.  Crebassa,  G.  Ertola  and 
L.  Wickstrom. 


TIMES  TOPIX  APPEARS 

Times  Topix,  new  monthly  house 
organ  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
made  its  first  appearance  last  week 
under  the  editorship  of  Ben  McCanna 
of  the  Daily  Times  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  The  new  publication,  containing 
pictures  and  news  items  concerning  the 
400  men  and  women  who  get  out  the 
Daily  Times,  is  an  eight  page  paper, 
with  a  magazine  format. 


Insurance 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
Jim  O.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders.  246  6th  Ave.,  N.  T.  C. 


Betters  Dally  Newspapers  In  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  deflnite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
your  fleld,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 

■r  " '  I  ■  —  I  .  — J 

Help  Wanted 


Fmture  Salesman  to  call  on  Publishers: 
Opportunity  for  aggressive  young  man. 
Newspaper  editorial  or  business  office  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Apply  in  letter  stating 
experienee,  age  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  E-S33,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Help  Wanted  by  well  established,  high- 
class  weekly  located  in  beautiful  town 
within  twenty  miles  New  York  City.  Free 
from  debt.  Earning  dividends.  Manag¬ 
ing  editor,  advertising  manager,  machine 
operator,  all  around  printer.  Good  salary. 
Each  to  take  block  stock  $1,000  to  52,000. 
Give  age,  experience.  Publisher,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  Wanted — Must 
be  member  I.  T.  U.  Correspondence  confi¬ 
dential;  write  freely  and  fully.  Box  E-819, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Newspaperman  of  experience  who 
can  fit  Into  any  editorial  side  of  dally  in 
city  of  16,000,  in  East.  Must  know  sports, 
have  ability  to  handle  wire  and  aptitude 
for  varied  work.  Give  personal  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  references.  Good 
position  and  permanent  one  with  advance¬ 
ment  for  right  man.  Address  E-829,  Edl- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Man — Fourteen  years'  excellent 
record  building  and  holding  linage.  Can 
assume  entire  charge.  Excellent  copy¬ 
writer,  A1  layout.  Will  go  anywhere.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  E-827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man  for  paper  needing  ability 
to  create  Ideas,  copy  and  lay-outs  of 
agency  standard.  Broad  newspaper  sales 
experience,  producer  of  new  business  and 
good  writer  of  promotion  copy.  E-834, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising — Local  Display  Manager, 
trained  on  one  of  America’s  outstanding 
newspapers.  Developed  from  cub  salesman 
to  manager  of  local  department.  Under¬ 
stand  and  practice  good  advertising  pro¬ 
cedure.  Have  sound  salesable  Ideas  that 
will  make  more  profit  and  secure  more 
business  for  your  newspaper — facta,  not 
idle  claims.  20  years  selling  experienca 
Age  39.  College  education.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  E-822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist — With  many  new  promotional 
and  circulation  ideas.  New  features.  Six 
years  experience  on  staffs  of  four  large 
Eastern  newspapers.  Edw.  McCandllsh, 
1033  West  Ann  Arbor  St.,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager — Thoroughly  familiar 
with  city,  suburban,  country  and  carrier 
distribution  and  promotion  campaigns, 
also  collections.  Supervised  circulation 
from  60,000  to  400,000  dally.  IT  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  14  years  with  one  publisher.  Cov¬ 
ered  every  phase  of  small  town  and  metro¬ 
politan  city  circulation  on  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday  standard  slxe  and  tabloid, 
also  magaxlnes.  Available  Immediately 
anywhere.  Record  speaks  for  this  man. 
E-gl4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Ten  years’  exper¬ 
ience  with  outstanding  success  In  boy  or¬ 
ganization  and  promotion,  desires  change. 
Knows  every  phase  of  circulation.  Na¬ 
tionally  known  publisher  will  convince  you 
of  my  character  and  ability.  E-809,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation — 

Mr.  Publisher — Are  you  Interested  In  dou¬ 
bling  your  circulation  on  an  economical 
paid  basis?  I  have  done  this  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  lor  a  New  York  suburban 
paper  for  a  period  covering  the  past  four 
years.  If  interested  communicate  with 
E-817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman  with  record  of 
first  rank  on  largest  papers  In  country, 
will  go  anywhere  inducements  warrant: 
keen  executive,  expert  In  modem  effi¬ 
ciency;  minimum  production  cost  guaran¬ 
teed.  Address  E-831.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Kdltorial — Writer  of  self-help-inspirational 
editorials  wants  to  sell  to  or  write  for 
newspaper  or  syndicate.  E-836,  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 


Linotype  Operator,  fast  make-up,  good  ad 
man,  go  anywhere;  middle  aged,  married; 
union.  E-832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Supt, — Knows  what  It  Is  all 
about.  Present  employers  know  of  this 
Ad.  Can  give  fine  recommendations.  Age 
40.  Herman  Hiatt,  Branch  Mgr.,  Linotype 
Supply  Co.,  1740  East  12th  St..  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


News  Executive  of  national  reputation  and 
more  than  twenty  years’  experience  on 
Metropolitan  dailies  during  this  memorable 
era  seeks  new  opportunity.  Address  B-823, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter — News  editor;  classified  manager; 
young,  married.  11-years  experience  J. 
W.  Mitchell,  Box  92,  Covington,  Ga. 


Sport  Writer — a  deep  student  of  all  athlet¬ 
ics,  has  large  acquaintance,  can  conduct 
a  column;  played  all  major  sports.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Excellent  references.  E-826, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


24-page  Duplex,  General  Electric  drive. 
Complete  stereotyping  equipment,  scorcher, 
borer  with  automatic  clamp,  router.  Ga¬ 
zette,  Berkeley,  California. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co.,  480  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Magazine  webb  press.  Goss  make. 
Will  print,  fold  32  pages  8%xll  Inches. 
Complete  stereotype  equipment.  Bargain. 
Independent  Press,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Buslnass  Established  In  1899 
350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Help 

Wanted? 

We  have  listed  a  number 
of  men  for  each  department 
of  a  newspaper.  We  have 
their  records  and  will  be 
glad  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  a  man  who  we  believe 
can  fill  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements. 

Classified  Service 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


'  PECIAL  announcement :  Shop  Talk 


SPE 

at  Thirty  honorable  citation  for 


newspaper  public  service  for  the  year 
1933  is  hereby  awarded  to  Rufus  Wood 
editor  of  Wenatchee  (W'^ash.)  World, 
for  a  courageous,  intelligent  and  per¬ 
sistent  crusade  resulting  this  year  in 
tile  starting  of  the  Grand  Coulee  dam 
construction,  a  project  on  the  Columbia 
River  whose  first  unit  will  cost  $63,- 
O00,000,  funds  having  been  granted  by 
the  Public  Works  Administration.  The 
plans  call  for  an  ultimate  investment 
of  a  billion  dollars.  The  bulk  of  the 
huge  grant  will  be  absorbed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  labor.  The  dam  will  represent, 
when  completed,  the  largest  co-ordin¬ 
ated  waterpower  project  in  the  United 
States.  W'ithin  a  few  weeks  a  sizable, 
prosperous  town  has  sprung  up  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  dam  site.  All  this  dates 
back  15  years  to  the  vision  of  a  single 
small-town  newspaper  edited  by  a  man 
of  brains,  spunk,  social  sense  and  faith 
in  the  power  of  printer's  ink.  The  plans 
that  Rufus  Wood  originated  in  his 
newspaper  to  enrich  his  state  and  its 
people,  making  a  useless  river  yield 
more  than  ten  billion  k.w.h.  of  prime 
power,  and  also  reclaim  1,200,000  acres 
of  agricultural  lands,  now  have  thtf  «J- 
•dorsement  of  the  engineers  of  the  ieA- 
eral  government,  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  many  private  authorities. 
W  enatcbee  is  a  town  of  12,000  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  World  is  its  single  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Wenatchee  and  Columbia  rivers, 
170  mijes  from  Sfrokane.  You  know 
•what  kind  of  an  editor  Rufus  Wood  is 
■when  I  tell  you  that  he  has  developed 
■9,560  A.B.C  net  paid  circulation  for 
liis  six-day  evening  paj^r.  All  honor 
to  him.  "Without  vision  the  people 
perish.” 


IT  seems  simple  of  explanation.  We 
all  thoroughly  "enjoyed”  the  de¬ 


praved  Ruth  Snyder  case,  or  the  racy 
Nan  Patterson  case  of  a  previous  gen¬ 
eration,  though  they  concert^  cheap 
people  acting  according  to  their  natures. 
We  read  every  line  of  the  pages  of  stuff 
printed  for  weeks  on  end  in  even  our 
most  conservative  journals.  We  fat¬ 
tened  for  more  than  a  year  on  the  Hall- 
Mills  case,  valid  mainly  because  a 
preacher  and  a  woman,  with  Christian 
pretenses,  were  involved  in  a  despicable 
middle-age  "romance.”  But  I  ask  you 
if  you  would  care  much  about  the  moral 
dereliction  of  such  folks  today?  You, 
and  by  the  same  token  your  reader,  have 
been  through  five  Winters  of  economic 
horror.  This  is  real  trouble.  It  touches 
you  and  yours.  Would  you  not  turn 
with  loathing  from  a  newsMper  that 
cluttered  its  first  page  with  the  morbid 
details  of  an  illicit  love  scene  and  jeal¬ 
ous  shooting  in  DeRussey’s  Lane,  and 
what  the  "Pig  Woman”  said  she  saw, 
at  a  time  when  the  bank  containing  your 
life  savings  was  still  closed  and  if  you 
saw  your  neighbors  in  rags  and  tatters 
and  heard  the  cries  of  hungfry  children? 
1  think  so.  It’s  a  natural  revulsion. 
Spiced  sex  sensation,  then,  is  a  legiti- 
nukte  attribute  of  boom  times,  contribut- 
fAg  to  the  luxury  of  an  overstulfed, 
sensttous,  lecherous  public. 


^OMIE  time  ago  I  happened  to  address 


a  group  of  New  York  clergymen 
and  in  passing  used  the  familiar  simile; 
“The  newspaper  is  a  mirror  of  the 
times.  In  ^  large  city  there  is  a 
mirror  for  each'  grade  of  intelligence 
or  taste.  Pubhshers  hold  up  these 
glasses  to  reflect  images  which  their 
followers  find  most  interesting.”  But 
one  distinguished  auditor,  in  a  question 
period,  caught  me  up  on  this  theory. 
Rather  than  a  mirror,  he  thought  our 
press  was  a  picture  screen,  made  to 
order,  largely  synthetic,  exaggerating 
and  falsifying  the  news,  preying  on  pub¬ 
lic  gullibility  for  circulation  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  sudden 
drift  in  news  selection  in  1933  bears  up 
the  mirror  theory.  I  confess  that  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  my 
challenger  three  years  ago,  though  I 
sincerely  believed  what  I  had  said.  It 
would  be  an  easier  matter  today.  Some 
of  the  practices  of  “our  gang”  in  the 
“good  old”  days  of  Park  Row  are  now 
practically  extinct.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if 
younger  men  of  the  craft  would  credit 
them. 


triangle  situation  in  operation,  Coates 
would  beam.  And  if  tins  carried  the 
case  into  the  so-called  Higher  social 
realms,  his  activity  would  intensity, 
^laybe  it  would  only  be  tne  case  of 
some  little  forlorn  wretch  from  under 
the  Bridge,  done  to  death  in  some  in¬ 
ferior  rooming-house,  and  with  nothing 
but  horror  and  human  pity  to  play  on, 
still  he  would  headline  and  feature  it  un¬ 
til  something  tastier  showed  up  on  the 
news  schedule.  1  have  seen  a  dozen 
able  men  and  women  at  work  on  such 
a  story,  with  a  special  desk  set  up  to 
handle  the  copy  and  make  the  story- 
good,  edition  by  edition.  Coates  would 
soon  bring  in  “experts”  to  supply  side 
features,  such  as  handwriting  specialists, 
psychologists,  sociologists,  famed  novel¬ 
ists,  ballistic  wags  and  so  forth. 

And  I  am  referring  now,  not  only  to 
significant  crime  cases,  like  that  of  Thaw 
and  his  predecessor  in  first-page  scan¬ 
dal,  the  rich  young  chemist  Roland  Moli- 
neaux,  principal  in  a  genuine  murder 
mystery,  but  to  murders  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  social  significance,  such  as  ^e 
Florence  Burns  case,  dealing  only  with 
young  bawds  in  a  bloody  fracas  in  a 
cheap  downtown  hotel.  Coates  played 
a  routine  murder  as  first-page  lead  for 
weeks  on  end,  until  every  vestige  of  in¬ 
terest  had  been  squeezed  out  and  the 
circulation  sheet  accurately  reflected  the 
volume  of  excitement  he  could  whip 
up  by  driving  his  staff  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  limit. 

With  mixed  emotions  I  look  back  on 
the  "yellow  days”  of  my  experience, 
wondering  at  my  dexterity  in  justifying 
sensationalism  on  the  convenient  theory 
of  news  realism.  We  were  just  a  pack 
of  conscienceless  fakers  and  jolly  well 
knew  it.  But  it  was  the  system  oi  those 
days,  exdting  and  profitable.  Only  a 
few  sensitive,  respectable,  social-visioned 
people  seemed  to  object,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  ate  it  up  and  begged  for 
more.  Circulation  was  the  yardstick  of 
our  enterprises,  and  nothing  satisfied  it 
to  con^are  with  the  Coates’  technique 
— nothing  before  or  since. 


The  most  skilled  exponent  of  the 
blown-up  sex  tragedy  sensation  of 


Here  k  a  rather  startling  fact 
which  might  be  thrown  out  for 
discussion  as  we  lightly  step  from  '33 
to  ’34:  During  the  past  year,  insofar 
as  I  am  aware,  no  newspaper  in  this 
country  played  a  sex  murder  for  fol¬ 
low-up  first-page  sensation,  plugging  it 
day  after  day,  and  no  crime  was  built 
up  by  reporters  as  a  continuing  mystery 
to  hold  public  attention. 

Has  something  happened  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  news  selection? 

I^  not  tell  me  there  were  no  crimes 
which  were  susceptible  of  newspaper 
exploitation  during  the  past  12  months. 

.Metropolitan  cities  still  reek  with  mur¬ 
der.  It  is  true  that  in  the  year  there 
was  no  "high  society”  case  which  could 
easily  ^  developed  into  a  cause  celebre. 

No  millionaire  degenerate  like  Harry  _ _ ^  _ _ 

Thaw  was  chscovered  butchering  his  my  experience  was  the  late  Foster 
chorus  girl  wife’s  “betrayer,”  but  there  C^tes,  for  many  years  a  managing 
must  have  been  ample  supply  of  cases  editor  in  New  York.  First  he  presided 
worthy  of  newspaper  play  if  the  old  over  the  old  Commercial  Advertiser, 
‘yellow”  formula  were  employed  to  quite  conservative  then,  and  later 
blow  it  into  die  eyes  and  nostrils  of  over  New  York  World  and  New  York 
the  eager  millions  who  for  many  years  Evening  Journal,  in  their  days  oi  deep- 
have  demanded  such  interest  as  a  con-  est  saffron.  Coates  was  an  erudite,  in- 
diment  for  morning  and  evening  meals,  cisive,  well-dressed  and  bold  man  of 
I  worked  too  long  and  ardently  as  a  middle  age,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
reporter  for  popular-circulating  media  outrageous  game  in  office  hours,  but 
to  6eheve  at  this  late  date  that  “our  old  none  could  condemn  it  so  scathingly  as 
g^ng”  could  not  have  kept  on  page  one  he  in  private  conversation.  He  knew 
all  through  1933  “news”  of  crimes  bear-  how  to  pick  up  the  case  of  any  pretty 
ing  the  dependable  elements  of  cupidity,  tenderloin  girl,  murdered  in  some  fiend- 
concupiscence  and  degeneracy,  if  any-  ish  maimer,  and  hammer  it  for  days, 
body  sincerely  cared  for  it.  The  Wyn-  weeks  and  months — telling  the  story 
koop  case  in  Chicago  had  elements  that  over  and  over  again,  but  always  with 

would  have  kept  “our  gang”  busy  for  some  fresh  garnishing.  He  would  or- 

months,  but  it  was  a  seruation  of  only  ganize  a  story  of  this  kind  as  a  gen- 

a  few  days  even  in  Chicago.  I  have  eral  lays  out  a  battlefield.  The  story 

no  doubt  that  the  city  editors  of  the  must  contain  some  genuine  elements 
leadmg  cities  could  tell  us  of  scores  of  interest.  “Love”  was  indispensable, 
of  rases  which  delil^rately  were  ignored  and  the  girl  should  be  good  looking 
as  (^ss  A"  sensations  last  year.  What  enough  to  provide  fancy  pictorial  trim- 
has  happened?  mings.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  a 


IN  addition  to  suddenly  altered  puMk 
taste  in  1933,  due  as  I  think  to  pro-- 
longed  and  devastating  depression,  I  be¬ 
lieve  newspapermen  themselves  have 
rather  sour^  on  fabricated  crime  news. 
A  rebellious  minority  has  been  protest¬ 
ing  against  exploitation  of  such  news 
for  some  years,  latterly  quite  hotly  and 
effectively.  It  must  have  had  effect. 
Then,  too,  the  schools  of  journalism, 
with  immense  influence  on  methods, 
have  been  frowning  on  the  old  yellow 
methods  for  a  long  time,  and  no  doubt 
young  men  who  have  come  into  jour¬ 
nalism  from  such  incubators  are  now 
exercising  their  better  ethics.  Indeed, 
crime  of  every  nature,  let  alone  the 
blown-up  cases,  is  ranking  second  and 
third  in  the  New  York  press.  Last 
Saturday,  Tommy  Rice  tells  me,  a 
Brooklyn  policeman  was  shot  and  killed 
in  the  street  by  a  thug,  and  the  story 
did  not  make  first  page  in  any  New 
York  evening  newspaper.  There  have 
recently  been  two  sex  murders,  involv¬ 
ing  young  girls,  neither  of  which  took 
first  page  for  more  than  one  edition. 
Mr.  Rice  contends  that  press  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  crime  news  reached  its  climax 
in  the  Ruth  Snyder  case,  and  the  over¬ 
play  set  up  a  reaction  from  which  we 
will  never,  happily,  recover.  I  do  not 
know  as  to  that,  but  I  am  confident 
that  crime  news  (except  kidnaping  and 
other  socially  significant  cases)  is  a 
drug  on  the  news  market  at  present, 
and  I  believe  the  real  reason  is  that 
the  public  cannot  stomach  such  drivel 
when  the  nation  is  quaking.  If  this  is 
true,  the  news  reform  is  a  by-product 
of  depression  for  which  we  should  be 
thankful.  It  means,  not  so  much  that 
the  newspaper  has  redeemed  its  moral¬ 
ity,  as  that  the  vicious  a^etite  of  the 
public  for  salacious,  morbid,  anti-social 
writing  has  been  curbed. 


crime  news  with  reiererice  to  Calll 
as  well  as  effects.  Indeed,  the  cai 
of  a  murder  may  be  the  top  news  poim^ 
Instead  of  making  a  Roman  holiday  oui 
of  the  Hickman  case,  it  would  be  pos4 
sible  to  present  to  the  reader  a  pathq^ 
logical  analysis  concerning  sadism, 
might  be  equally  possible  to  l^lieve  that 
an  atrocious  crime  is  associated  witl^ 
poverty  arising  from  a  bank  failuri 
or  insanity  due  to  malnutrition.  .\l; 
such  matter  was  counted  as  sob-sistei|| 
bunk  in  the  days  of  the  Coolidge  boom! 
Hard  times  tend'to  rationalize  men,  thS 
images  in  the  mirror  become  more  real  J 
istic,  human  sensibilities  are  quickenedJ 
This  is  a  spiritual  advance.  ^ 


NOW  would  be  an  excellent  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  editors  to  put 
into  practice  some  of  the  theories  we 
have  long  discussed  as  to  objective  re¬ 
porting.  It  would  be  relatively  simple, 
in  view  of  conditions,  to  start  to  print 


WHILE  writing  on  this  topic  to 
day  1  was  interrupted  by  a  time! 
letter  from  George  F.  Milton,  editor  of 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  presenting 
a  broader  view  of  the  question  of 
vised  news  standards  in  the  present  day! 
“It  seems  to  me,”  he  wrote,  “that  thifl 
focus  of  public  interest  has  been  chang 
ing  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.  1  hos^ 
areas  of  news  events  which,  20  yean 
ago,  seemed  to  us  to  have  the  mos^ 
news  value,  now  appear  to  me  to  hav^ 
distinctly  lessened  reader  interest, 
think  that  in  the  two  decades  a  tre-i' 
mendou's  number  of  new  human  inter 
ests  have  evolved.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  most  of  the  American  newspa^ 
pers,  my  own  among  them,  have  lagg^ 
behind  badly  in  failing  to  perceive  tnU; 
shitting  public  interest. 

“Obviously,  the  main  reason  for  this: 
is  that  the  gathering  of  news  is  largely 
a  matter  of  routine.  A  reporter  ^ 
trained  to  cover  certain  news  sourceiT 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  habit,  and  thesel 
habits  have  their  impress  upon  the  new; 
content.  Certain  types  of  news  evenU< 
are  so  readily  accessible  to  the  reporter 
that  the  gathering  ot  them,  although^ 
mainly  mechanical,  absorbs  a  large  part 
of  the  newspaper  s  reporter  energy, 
refer  to  such  matters  as  transactions  in 
courts,  justice  of  the  peace  trials,  the 
meetings  of  governmental  bodies,  vart 
ous  political  routines. 

“Now  my  feeling  is  that  public  ilF 
terest  in  this  type  Oi  event  has  distinctly 
waned,  and  that  there  are  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  ot  new  concerns  to  the  living  of  the 
average  man  which  have  replaced  or  artf 
replacing  these  conventional  interests  in 
the  past,  'i'he  world  has  several  great 
new  lunctional  activities.  Think  ot  the 
impact  of  the  gasoline  engine  upon  our 
society.  Is  there  any  news  about  gas¬ 
oline  filling  stations  and  their  operat¬ 
ing  technique  which  newspapers  ought 
to  print?  If  so,  how  can  we  develop 
a  routine  for  getting  at  such  news? 
Casey  Jones  used  to  be  a  great  pop¬ 
ular  figure.  Has  the  bus  driver  any 
romance  in  his  life  which  needs  depic¬ 
tion.''  I  find  that  there  are  great  tech¬ 
nical  changes  in  education.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  that  children  in  primary  schools 
are  no  longer  taught  to  spell  c-a-t  is 
cat,  but  are  given  a  recognition  of  the 
letters  all  together,  so  that  they  can 
identify  the  word  by  itself.  Nor  do 
they  learn  the  multiplication  table  as  a 
whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is 
news  which  we  should  carry,  and  which 
really  has  more  significance  than  the 
fact  that  Mary  Jones  was  a  substitute 
teacher  at  Ridgedale  Grammar  School 
this  week. 

“Of  course,  for  papers  with  great 
financial  resources  it  is  easy  to  main¬ 
tain  present  coverage  oi  conventional 
news  events,  and  to  add  new  reporter! 
for  the  new  activities  which  have  come 
in,  but  the  smaller  paper  cannot  thus 
expand  its  staff,  and  must  work  out 
some  way  to  cease  covering  the  least 
interesting  or  useful  of  the  old  events, 
and  to  shift  the  amount  of  reporter  at¬ 
tention  thus  conserved  to  the  coverage 
of  the  most  interesting  and  significant! 
of  events  or  ideas.  And  I  consider  an 
idea  quite  an  event,  in  the  newer  field!! 
of  public  interest  and  concern.”  ! 

Well,  there  is  a  topic  worthy  of  our; 
thought  in  1934.  The  problem  is  real,l 
the  social  need  of  revised  method!' 
urgent.  I  hope  that  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  moved  to  use  this  column' 
in  making  suggestions. 
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